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U.S. Admiral Warns of China’s Big New Navy 


By Michael Richardson 

ImantdkmatJiaaU Trdnma 


SINGAPORE — The commander ofXJS. forces in the 
Pacific said that Asia and the Wert roust accept the fact 
that China may wdl develop a modem hayy — including 
aircraft carriers — intended to project Chinese power 
overseas. - 

China is "a large nation and-tt growing military and 
world power,” said Adtatird Richard G Macke in an 
interview. “So to teD them you can't have aircraft caniers 


when we have aircraft carriers Fm not sure makes a lot of 
sense.” 

ly Asian governments, including Japan’s, have 
expressed concern at the prospect of China’s «« priring 
carriers. 

David Shambangh, a China specialist at the School of 
Oriental and African' Studies at the University of Lon- 
don, said that the Chinese military is moving beyond 
traditional frontier defease to a doctrine that emphasizes 
forward power projection- 

"Changes in Chinese military doctrine that now em- 


phasize low-intensity conflict scenarios around China ’s 
periphery, combined with -China’s assertive stance on 
territorial claims in the region, have many of its neigh- 
bors worried,” he said. 

Asian defense officials expect that the Chinese Navy 
soon wiD receive the first of four Russian Kilo-class 
attack submarines. The deal is worth at least $750 mil- 
lion, officials and analysts estimated. 

China has claimed almost the whole of the South 
China Sea, which contains' extensive oil and gas reserves 
See NAVY, Page 4 





By Lee Hockstader 

Washington Tost Serric* . 


MOSCOW — In an open struggle .for 
power at the pinnacle of Russian politics, 
the mayor of Moscow said Tuesday be 
would resign unless President Boris N. 
Yeltsin r everse d tire dismissals of the capi- 
tal's prosecutor and police chief. 

Mayor Yuri M. Luzhkov, a populist and 
an autocrat who until recently was a firm 
ally of the presu’daufs, said he would “have 
no choice” but to quit unless the federal 
government or the courts rescinded the 
dismissals. ^ 

On Mr. Yeftsm’s orders, the two men 
were removed from thrir posts on Monday 

as part of the fallout from the murder of a 

proonnent television taIfc-*ow host. .* 

By rhwU#gig mg the presuleat, Mr. Luzh- 
kov, who is widely believed to have presi- 
dential ambitions of his own, has added to 
the sense of wins and disarray that has 
seized this capital in the week following the 
murder of Vladislav Listyev. 

The mayor's threat also poses a dilemma 
for Mr. Yeltsin, who can iH-affdrd to re- 
verse himsdf on the firings but at the same 
time would suffer from the imroar that 
would Hkeiy ensue if Mr. Luzhkov left his. 
job. • 

Mr. Listyev, who was to take control of 
Russia’s main public television station 


next month, was shot on March 1 in what 
the police believe was a contract murder. 
Many Russians believe the slaying was 
connected to Ms plans to attack the cor- 

StevisioaL e^ortismg is sddh^usma. . 
Investigators have said they have scant 
Ik^ of apprehending Mr. Listyev’s IriHers 
ana solving the crima- 
The Jallm& the latest of a string of high- 
profile murders in Moscow, has under- 
scored the rage and impotence dot many 
Russians fed in the face of a crime wave. 

A prominent investigative journalist for 
Lit e ratomaya Gazeta, Yuri She h ck o c h i k- 
hin. sajri hit reporture suggested that Mr. 
Listyev had been IdSed because he had 
reftued to bow to the Russian mafia’s 
attempts at extortion, 
hi interviews with Russian television 


and with the Interfax news agency on 
Tuesday, Mr. Luzhkov said that thefiri 
of Moscow’s chief prosecutor* 
Ponomamjv, and tne city police chief, 
General Vladimir Pankratov, had flouted 
constitutional and statutory provisions re- 
quiring that such moves be undertaken 
only in consultation with local authorities. 

The mayor said that those responsible 
for die firings “seek (o ruin the system of 
Moscow’s law enforcement bodies.” 

He added that he had appealed in writ- 

See YELTSIN, Page 8 


AGENDA 

Peace at Hand, 
Pern Leader Says 

CARACAS (AP) — President Al- 
berto Ftgimori of Peru said Tuesday 
that the cease-fire with Ecuador would 
soon turn into permanent peace. 

"We are now participating in a peace 
process, first with a cease-fire, a disen- 
gagement of forces, the just demilitari- 
zation of the conflict area, and finally 
the foil implementation of the Rio de 
Janeiro accord,” he said, citing a 1942 
peace pact, after arriving for a visit 
Ecuador and Peru began fighting in 
January over a stretch of jungle territo- 
ry; 
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WOMAN’S WORK — A Ukraini- 
an scrubbing in Kiev on Tuesday, 
file eve of International Women’s 
Day. In Copenhagen, Hillary Rod- 
ham CEnton announced a women’s 
education program. Page 8. 


Advisers Urge Clinton to Drop Some Sanctions on Cuba 


By Daniel Williams 
and Ann Devroy > 


WASHINGTON —President BfflOm- 
tion in Angst, according to a dimm stra-. 

^Thf^sal. wWfj 
accmtedbyMr. Omton, ^wonld _ bft the 

banthat forbids Cuban 

suing a list of steps that 
So of Cuba could take m 
"rftiihrflted response by the unit 


States. That could lead to talks on issues 
that have separated the two countries for 
more than 30 years, theaffiaate said. 

flintpH into a confrontation with Senator 
Jesse Heims, Republican of North Caroli- 
na and ebaznnan of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Mr.' Helms has 
drawn up' legislation designed to ti g h t en 
economic sanctions against Cuba. . 

Mr. Hdms, other conservative Republi- 


cans, some anti-Castro Democratic legisla- 
tors and the Cuban exile communities in 
Florida and New Jersey have long favored 
tougher treatment of Mr. Castro. 

Senior foreign policy advisers have pre- 
pared a memo for Mr. Clinton to make the 
case that the sanctions imposed in August, 
which formed part of the U.S. effort to 
ie Mr. Castro to stop the flow of 
to the United States, succeeded 
and should now be removed. 


During the summer, a relaxing of coastal 
surveillance by Mr. Castro ignited an exo- 
dus of people; 30,000 of them took to the 
seas for Florida. The outpouring prompted 
Mr. Clinton to reverse long-standing U.S. 
policy and bar their landing on U.S. soil. 

gjn«» 1963, Cubans who arrived on U.S. 
shores had been all but guaranteed auto- 
matic political asyimn. But Mr. Clinton 
feared an immigration crisis at 8 time of a 

See CUBA, Page 8 


No Floor In Sight 
As Dollar Shatters 
Its Old Barriers 

Traders Talk of a New ‘ Crisis 9 
While Stocks and Bonds Shiver 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK — As the dollar plunged 
Tuesday with no floor in sight, bond and 
equity markets in Europe and the United 
States quivered with anxiety. 

Die dollar slid below its 1992 nadir of 
1-3855 Deutsche marks to touch a postwar 
low of 1.3677 DM, which triggered auto- 
matic sales to cut losses. Die U.S. currency 
recovered slightly to dose at 1.3730 DM, 
still down sharply from 1.4042 DM Mon- 
day. 

European money fled toward the marie 
and, to a lesser degree, the Swiss franc, 
whipping weak currencies like the Spanish 
peseta and the Italian lira and stopping the 
recovery of the British pound. 

The dollar also fell to uncharted territo- 
ry against the yen. Japanese exporters, who 
had set 93 yen to the dollar as the target to 
convert dollar earning s into their home 
currency before dosing corporate books at 
the end cf this month, dumped thrir dol- 
lars at 91 yen or lower rather than lose 
more waiting for a recovery. By early after- 
noon, the dollar had fallen below 90 yen. 
before rallying to dose at 90.40 yen, down 
from 92.87 Monday. 

The Bank of Japan, flush with dollars it 
had bought with yen in a vain attempt to 
put a ceiling on its currency, could not sell 
its surplus dollars and asked the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve to invest them in 2- to 10-year 
U.S. government securities. 

“Nobody wants to hold dollars hoping 
they wiH bounce back,” said Kevin Harris 
of MCM Moneywatch. “We are not trad- 
ing fundamentals now. We are trading 
market noise, and people are going with 
the trend until it bends.” 

The dollar closed at 4.8955 French 
francs, down from 4.9780 francs, and at 
1.1405 Swiss francs, down from 1.1744 
francs. 

The dollar rose against the beleaguered 
Mexican peso, closing at 6.76 pesos, up 
from 6.53 pesos Monday. 

Whether the trend will break before it 
bends was the great unspoken question in 
the markets. Long-term VS. Treasury 
bonds continued weakening in a self-rein- 
forcing spiral based on fears that foreign 


investors would not buy dollar bonds until 
they hit bottom. 

With Europe adding its own dose of 
uncertainty following the weekend s cur- 
rency realignments, stock markets weak- 
ened in Paris and London, followed by 
Wall Street. The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage sank 50 points during the morning 
and tried to recover, closing at 3962.63, 

Mexico’s peso tumbles, as' do B razilian 
stocks. Page 11. • Japan and Germany 
take the dollar's fate in stride. Page 
WaH Street is shaken. Page 12. 

down 34.93 points. By mid&fierooon, the 
volatile market had been restrained by 
curbs on program trading. 

Traders and economists started using 
words like “crisis" and “panic” to describe 
the events. CNBC, a premier fmanriai- 
news TV channel, screened its midday talk 
program under the title: “Global Turmoil: 
How safe is your money?" 

G Fred Bergsten, director of the Insti- 
tute for International Economics, offered 
standard explanations for the dollar’s slide 
— a large U.S. trade deficit, a huge finan- 
cial commitment to Mexico, and strong 
German interest rales while dollar rates 
held steady at a different point in the 
economic cycle. 

But he warned that the dollar was head- 
ing into “uncharted terrain” with no famil- 
iar stop points for traders. 

“The markets have become unpredict- 
able, and that is what causes major finan- 
cial upsets,” said Allen Sinai of Lehman 
Brothers Global Economics. He saw simi - 

See DOLLAR, Page 8 
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Germany’s Metalworkers 
End Their Strike Over Pay 


By Brandon Mitchener 

International Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — German metalwork- 
ers agreed on a contract with their employ- 
ers Tuesday that gives them two wage 
increases this year and signals an end to 
the first strike m West German metalwork- 
ing in 1 2 years. 

But industry leaders and economists 
blasted the deal as a barely acceptable 
co mpr o mi se that will weigh heavily on 
German competitiveness, just as it is be- 
ginning to improve, and that sets an infla- 
tionary precedent for other unions. The 
agreement «il« for two raises in hourly 
wages this year and none next year. 

* 2 For German competitiveness this com- 
promise is no improvement,” said Hans- 
Joadrim Gottschol, bead of the Gesamt- 
metall employers association. He lamented 
that the deal made no progress toward 
more flexible factory working hours, which 
are among Europe’s most restrictive. 

Considering the current appreciation of 
the Deutsche mark, which erodes the prof- 
itability of German exports, the agreement 
between the 1G Metall union and the em- 
ployers association in Bavaria “sets the 
wrong signal ” Dresdner Bank AG said in 
a statement. 

After gaining earlier, German stock and 
bond prices both ended lower after the 
ag r eement was announced. German bonds 
suffered thrir biggest fail of the year, 

The union, employers and economists 
differed on how much the pay raises actu- 
ally amounted to — estimates ranged from 


3.8 percent to more than 5.0 percent — but 
all roundly declared that the fight had 
been won by the union, which brought 
20,000 of its members to picket lines at 30 
of Bavaria’s engineering plants. 

The pact fell short of the union’s initial 
demand for a 6-percent salary increase. 
But it left untouched a reduction in the 
weekly work schedule to 35 hours from 36 
that will begin in October. 

Under the agreement, which followed a 
marathon meeting in Munich, west Ger- 
man metalworkers are to receive 152.50 
Deutsche marks for each of the first four 
months of the year, then receive raises of 
3.4 percent in May and 3.6 percent in 
October. Die contract will run through the 
end of 1996. 

If adopted nationally, the agreement 
wiD push the average hourly wage of West 
German metalworkers to about 18.40 DM 
by the end of 1995, or 2,885 DM a month. 
They were making 17.54 DM an hour and 
2,748 DM a month in 1994. Workers in 
East Germany typically work for 60 per- 
cent to 70 percent of an equivalent West 
German’s wages. 

Three East German employers associa- 
tions voted against the agreement because 
it effectively calls for a 20 percent gain in 
East German metalworking wages this 
to bring them up to West German 
is. 

Most observers found that the only posi- 
tive element to the compromise, which still 
needs to be ratified by the national head- 
quarters of both the union and the employ- 
ees associations, was the fact that it lasts 
for two years rather than just one. 


Is Stark Truth of the Holocaust Too Much for a Museum to Show? 


By Gyde Habennan 

New York Tina Service 
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JERUSALEM —What many cannot forget are her 
eyes. 

- She- stands slightly hunched on the far left of the 
grainy photo, huddling in fear with two other women has fallen victim itself, to a 

, as Nazisddieis hover with rifles. On this dark day in Jews over whether it is proper 
1941 in liepaja, Latvia, these unidentified Jewish «*» a *** 


m 

women are 


it to die. 

' They have been stripped of their clothes, and they 
are trying desperately to cover thrir nake dness But 
what transfixes many viewers is' not the nudity in this 
picture taken by the Naas. It is the eyes of the woman 
ontbelefL. . . 


They are large dark circles of terror and bewilder- 
ment. 

The photo, near another one showing naked men 
also about to be shot, has been hanging for 23 years cm 
the walls of Yad Vashem, the Israeli museum and 
m emorial to victims of the Holocaust. Now, the photo 
has fallen victim itself, to a painful dispute among 

Jews over whetha’ it is proper for Yad Vashem to hang 

even a few pictures showing the dead and the near- 
dead without clothes. 

Die questions are staxk, and they have swirled here 


my 


mii . _ _ on the walls of 

for'several weekCwithHdocausi survivors on cither a museum — naked, shamed, and frightened the 
side of theissue invoking thrir own terrible memories, moment before her death —I would do anything, and 
Are the victims degraded yet again bv bring shown I imderiine anything,’ to get hex off the wall." 
in thrir nakedness*? Or is the issue instead as others frame it, observant 


Jews among them? Would it be sanitizing Nazi atroc- 
ities to remove those graphic images? Some holding 
this view warn that it might even play into the hands of 
Holocaust-deniers, who could say once the pictures 
came down: Look, even the Jews had doubts, 

Eva Lux- Braun of Jerusalem wrote to The Jerusa- 
lem Post that she had been forced to strip at the 
Auschwitz death camp , and would have wanted pho- 
tos displayed had they existed 

tures. We couldn’t cover our nakedness then. Don’t 
cover it up now.” 

Yad Vashem has formally rejected the protests 


Yes, some say, especially political leaders of black- 
frocked Orthodox Jews known here as horedim. who 
are in the forefront of a campaign to take the photos 
down. Haredi rabbis, whose influence over disciples is 
almost total in thrir riioimscribed world, also call the 
photos an offense to the living because it is sinful to 
look at naked bodies. 

‘In July 1943, my parents were mamhmg to thrir 
r,” Yeshayau Shafir of Tel Aviv wrote 


death at Sobibor ’ 


See PHOTOS, Page 8 
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Pulp Fiction/Hew Generation Breaks With the Past 


i 

Japanese Novelists Rewrite the War — and Win 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Times Service 

T OKYO — Fifty years after the end of 
World War H, the Japanese armed 
forces are rising again. And this time, 
Japan is winning. 

The revival of the Imperial military is taking 
place in World War II combat novels that have 
become popular in Japan, after being nearly 
taboo for decades. Dozens, if not hundreds, of 
such war fantasy books have been published in 
the last few years, and in many of them, history 
is rewritten so that Japan triumphs in battles it 
actually lost. 

In “The Big Reversal,” by Yoshiaki Hiyama, 
Japan’s super -battleship Yam a to, which was 
sunk by American planes in the real war, is 
saved from that fate by a freak of nature and 
goes on to decimate the U.S. Navy. In “The 
Decisive Battle on the American Mainland,” 
by the same author, Japanese troops storm 
ash ore in Washington state and liberate Japa- 
nese- Americans interned in Cahfomia. 

There have been many novels about World 
War II published in Japan in the last 50 years, 
like “The Human Condition," by Junpei Go- 
mikawa, and “Fires on the Plain,” by Shohei 
Ooka. But such books have typically had an 
anti-war flavor, depicting the horrors that be- 
fell soldiers. 

T HE newer books, which are pulp fic- 
tion, not serious literature, present 
combat as a form of entertainment 
and often include battlefield maps 
and drawings of bombers attacking and ships 
being blown up. Such books have been rare in a 
nation that is wary of reawakening militarism 
or of stirring up anti-Japanese filings in other 
countries that stiH recall Japan's aggression 
before and during World War II. 

“It was considered an act of glorification to 
even touch upon war,” said Shin Niina, an 
editor at Chnokoron-sha, a leading publisher of 
the war novels, as well as the publisher of the 
Japanese-language version of the U.S. journal 
Foreign Affairs. 

Now, Mr. Niina and others say, attitudes 
about the war might be relaxing a bit as a new 
generation coming of age has no memory of the 
conflict and often little knowledge of Japan's 
mili taristic past because (he subject is white- 
washed in textbooks. Indeed, the main readers 
of the new books are young men. from high 
school age to their 30s, he said. 


fell soldi 

T 


The paperbacks, published only in Japanese, 
are being called war simulation novels because 
they imagine what would happen if Japan had 
taken a different course in World War n. The 
most popular ones become best sellers, though 
most nave only mediocre sales. 

Perhaps the most popular example of the 
genre is the “Deep Blue Fleet” series, written 
by Yoshio Aramaki and published by Tokuma 
Shoten. It centers on Admiral Isoroku Yama- 
moto, the real-life naval commander who 
planned the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 

The admiral is rdmcamaied in a parallel 
world and, looking back on his past ufe, de- 
cides that ultranationalism- prevented Japan 
from managing the war rationally. He plots to 
wage the war over again and stages a coup to 
install an ally as prime minister. 

A RMED with weapons more powerful 
than those it had in the real war, 
Japan captures Hawaii and gives it its 
independence from the United States 
and destroys the Panama CanaL 
Japan also behaves honorably. It declares 
war on the United States rather than mounting 
a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. And where 
Japan brutally colonized its Asian neighbors 
before and during the real war, in the novels it 
fights to free Asia from Western colonialism 
and allows free elections in Manchuria. 

“I think our assimilation policy is wrong,” a 
man who becomes the prime minister says in 
the first volume of the series. “Asian countries 
must be treated equally.” 

Not all the war novels have Japan behaving 
so wefl. In Mr. Hiyaraa’s book about the inva- 
sion of the U.S. mainland, Japanese troops 
rape and kill a squad of female American 
soldiers. 

Americans are often portrayed as devious 
and racist “The Japanese are a totally different 
race from us, like dolp hins and chimpanzees 
are,” an FBI agent says in Mr. Hiyama’s novel. 
“It is impossible to understand them.” 
There does not appear to have been any 
significant negative reaction to the novels, in- 
side Japan or from abroad, although publishing 
industry officials say there have been some 
complaints that the books glorify combat or are 
anti-American. 

Shinji Miyadai, a professor of sociology at 
Tokyo Metropolitan University, said the bods 
were popular only among “history maniacs” 
who can appreciate the manges made by the 
simulation. He said the novels would not lead 


to an inwff i iw in militarism any more than did 
war comic bodes and war video games, which 
existed in the past. 

Mr. Aramaki, a science fiction writer and 
college literature teacher who has written 43 of 
what he calls “virtual reality” war novels, de- 
fended his books, saying they stirred interest 
among young people in World War H, a subject 
not taught wdl in schools. 

As for possible reaction from abroad, Mr. 
Ar amaki said: “I hope they would understand 
that this is separate from reality. These are 
fictions.” 

A smalt sampling of the letters received by 
Mr. Ar amald shows a variety erf reactions from 
readers. 

“After reading your books and your post- 
scripts, I realized I need to learn about real 
wars,” a 25-year-old man wrote. 

A housewife wrote that his books portray 
“the sleazy American sense of justice,” and 
“characteristics stemming from a multiethnic- 
state that drives them to incite war somewhere 
in the world.” 

Not all of the bodes pit Japan against the 
United States. In one book, Japan helps liber- 
ate Britain from Nazi Germany. 

Some of the books deal with more modem 
themes. Of particular concern in Japan now is 
the issue of whether to send troops abroad to 
take part in UN peacekeeping efforts or other 
missions, which some say would be a violation 
of the nation's postwar constitution. 

I N the war to drive Iraqi forces from 
Kuwait in 1991, Japan did not send any 
troops and was criticized for taking too 
longto offer financial aid. In “The Sec- 
ond Gulfwar ” by Egi Oishi, Japan takes part 
in the Middle East fighting. The result is that 
Islamic fundamentalists begin terrorist attacks 
in Tokyo. 

Despite defending his bodes, Mr. Aramaki 
said that with the 50tn anniversary of the end of 
World War II being commemorated this year, 
he and his publishes were thinking of restrain- 
ing advertising because “there's this wind blow- 
ing against what we’re doing.” He also said he 
was consukring having Japan ultimately lose 
the war when, the series ends. 

Some other novels already have Japan losing 
the war or particular battles. “If Japan consis- 
tently wins, it people fed it’s a fake,” i 

said Mr. Niina, the publishing company editor. 



“It Lacks sophistication." 


The No Yak Tima 

Some of Japan’s virtual reality war novels. 


How Japanese Fleet Scored 6 Great Success 9 Against Seattle 


New York Times Service 

Here are excerpts from the pulp fiction novel 
“ The Decisive Batik on the American Main- 
land \ "by Yoshiaki Hiyama, published by Kobun- 
sha, as translated from the Japanese by The New 
York Times : 

On the afternoon of May 7, 1942, the fleet 
appeared off the coast of Seattle. At 3:08 the 
air-raid alarm sounded. Gtizens of Seattle 
stopped their work and rushed to the posts, as 
they had practiced In air-raid drills. . . . 

From Tacoma Airport and the Boeing air- 
field 96, fighters took off. Two hundred fighters 
took off from four Japanese aircraft carriers 
and attacked the Boeing field and the airport in 
Tacoma. 


A pair erf P-39s, which were inferior to the 
Japanese Zero fighter, were approaching Nishi- 
moto’s plane. The Zero fighter outdistanced 
the approaching P-39s. He turned over and 
descended toward the P-39 mi the right. The P- 
39 tried to flee to the left. Nishimoto pulled the 
trigger. A spray of bullets hit the plane, and it 
caught fire and exploded. 

After the Zero fighter team had easily fin- 
ished off the P-39 team, it moved to attack the 
land. Nishimoto spotted an area with antiair- 
craft guns and flew low across the airstrip and 
machine-gunned the position. A huge blast 
occurred, and Nishimoto saw several soldiers 
get blown into the air. . . . 

After 10 PM. the Japanese fleet reappeared 


off Seattle, and this time it shelled the city. The 
oil lank at Fort Lawton burned through the 
ni g ht. Its black smoke could be seen from 40 
kilometers offshore. 

The battleship Yamato destroyed Fort Wor- 
den »nd turned its gm« on the naval arsenal in 

Puget Sound After the third shell, the skies 

over Puget Sound became red. and black smoke 
spouted into the air. 

“The naval arsenal is on fire,” Kamehito 
Knrqjima reported from a reconnaissance 
plane to Yamamoto. “Commander, it was a 
great success.” 

“The Americans will be able to recover from 
this much da ma g e in only three months,” Ya- 
mamoto replied. “By the way, what’s the latest 
move of the enemy fleet?” ... 


The sea battle that we are about to face is 
going to be the decisive battle of the war, 
Yamamoto thought It should not end in a 
draw. Just like the battle in the Sea of Japan 
during the Russian- Japanese War, we should 
annihilate the UjS. Pacific fleet with no damage 
to ourselves. Otherwise, it won’t be possible to 
land au the American West Coast and to put 
psychological pressure on the Americans. 

Only by scoring a series erf perfect victories 
can we drag America into peace negotiations. 
There’s no other way to end the war, Yamamo- 
to thought 

Exactly at midnight Yamamoto issued an 
order to cease firing . The fleet turned to a 
heading of 270 degrees and quickly disap- 
peared into the darkness on the ocean. 


Recalling the Rhine Crossing 

Former Foes Meet at Remagen Bridge Ruins 


The Associated Press 

REMAGEN, Germany — 
G erman and American veter- 
ans who fought each other 50 
years ago came together Tues- 
day to remember the American 
capture of a bridge that was not 
supposed to exist 

Skies were (dear and the air 
chflly as 600 U.S. and German 
veterans and their relatives 
shivered through the ceremony 
under the stone towers that are 
all that remain of the Luden- 
dorff Bridge over the Rhine. 

George Ruhlen. 84, a retired 
U.S. major general, said that 
while no one could be sure how 
much the early capture of the 
bridge shortened the war, “in 
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small or large measure” it was a 
sign of the end. 

General Ruhlen, then a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was an artillery 
commander south of Remagen 
when troops of the 27th Ar- 
mored Infantry took the bridge. 

The capture was unplanned. 
The 27th was part of the 9th 
Armored Division of the 1st 
Army, whose role was to reach 
the Rhine, then head south to 
join the 3d Army of General 
George S. Patton. 

The Americans had been told 
that ah bridges over the Rhine 
were destroyed. Yet there it was 
in front of them: a gray railroad 
trestle spanning the river into 
the German heartland. 

German soldiers on the other 
side set off a dynamite charge 
that rocked the bridge, but did 
not destroy it, and 120 men 
swarmed across and secured a 
foothold under the basalt cliffs 
on the other side. Within a 
week, the U.S. Army had 
poured 25,000 more men with 
tanks, artillery and trucks 
across the bridge. 

Walter Schaefer-Kehncn, a 
professor who was an officer of 
the Wehrmacht’s 11th Armored 
Division, said Germans should 
be thankful to the Americans 
for the help that enabled the 


rebirth of postwar Germany. 

“In the name of all who ful- 
filled their damned duty and 
risked their lives absurdly when 
the war was lost, we must recog- 
nize that a long and l as tin g 
friendship started at this place,” 
he said. 

Hans Schdler, German com- 
mander at the bridge, was exe- 
cuted 50 yean ago along with 
three other officers for letting 
the span fall into U.S. hands. 
His son, Gerd, who was at the 
ceremony, said: “In the name of 
two postwar generations, 1 want . 
to thank the Americans for act- 
ing as resolutely as they did on 
March 7, 1945 ” 

Also at the ceremony was Mi- 
chad Chinchar, 77, of Saddle 
River, New Jersey, who won the 
Distinguished Service Cross for 
his role in capturing a tower on 
the east end of the bridge. 

Also there was Heinz 
Schwarz, who had abandoned 
the same tower hoars earlier 
and went cm to become the inte- 
rior minister of Rhindand-Pa- 
latinate state, where Remagen 
is located. 

Mr. Chinchar gazed at the 
cliffs across the river and re- 
called leading his men across. 

“It’s like a dream, but one 
you can’t forget,” he said. 
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West May Win 
Censure of China 

Beijing Struggling to Avoid 


By Robert L. Kroon 


GENEVA — For the first 
tnre. Tn the history of the United . 
Nations Commission on Ho- 
man Righ t* , Ghrna may fail to 
block aWestem resolution de- 
nouncing its human rights 
abuses. 

Much of this year’s six-week 
meeting of the oommissitm, the 
world’s premier, human rights 
forum, has been taken up by 

frantic American and European 

lobbying among wavering 
Third-Work! delegations in the 
hope erf potting Beijing in the 
dock. 

African, Asian and Latin 
American nations command an 
automatic majority' in the 53- 
nation body, where the West, 
along with Japan, can muster 
only 17 votes. 

Since 1991, the “China syn- 
drome” has come to dominate 
the Human Rights Commis- 
sion’s tortuous debates, but ev- 
ery year Beijing managed to 
ward off a bead-count vote on 
'critical Western resolutions. 

This year’s draft resolution,, 
sponsored by the European 
Union with strong U.S. sup- 
port, decries “cantoning viola- 
tion of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in fhma by 
national, provincial and local 
authorities” along with “inade- 
quate protection of Tibet’s dis- 
tinct cultural, ethnic, linguistic 
and religious identity.” ‘ 

Last year Beijing again suc- 
ceeded m deflecting the West- 
ern offensive through a “no-ac- 
tion” motion, a procedural 
stratagem which baas a formal 
vote on any resolution. . 

The motion squeezed 


ity. This year such pro-China 
stalwarts as Syria, Iran and Lib- 
ya have been replaced on the 


Commission by the Phflippincg, 
Egypt, Ethiopia and other less 
radical members. 

» r pwc gives us a better chance 
to defeat Beijing’s no-action 
drive this time,” said Pfcter van 
WuUTtea Pal the, last yea r’s 

rhwrmim of the CtomnSBOD, 
who now heads the Netherlands 
delegation. 

“Remarkably, despite ptoUc 
poor-mouthing of this UN 
body, China and other human 
rights abusers do all they can to 
escape the moral epprobn um of 
a condemning resolution.” 

The Chinese delegation has 
countered Western lobbying 
with a full-blast diplomatic of-, 
tensive ymang mainly African 
detegfttioms “with promises of a 
sports stadium here and a 
stretch of railway track there,” 
as a U_S_ official put it 

"This carrot- and-stick ap- 
proach has always worked, but 
this year we fed more confident 
than before.” 

Bering’s chief delegate, Jin 
Yongjian, denounced the West 
for reviving its imperialist past 
by “exerting political pressure 
on fThtna, interfering in China’s 
mtem/iF a ffairs and t ennhmg the 
Chinese people how to behave 
by waiving the human rights 
stidL” 

He warned that Ms govern- 
ment would “not submit to 
Western hegemonism and pow- 
er politics, selecting the so- 
called human right* question to 
exert pressure.” 

The U.S. delegation, led by ' 
John Shattnck, assistant secre- 
tary of stale for humanitarian 
affairs, stressed it would spare 
no effort to obtain a condemna- 
tion. of China’s himwmi tartan 
record despite President Bill 
Omton’s decision last year to 
cut Hnks between trade and hu- 
man rights issues. 


Warsaw Moves to Snuff 
Explosion of Gang Wars 


WARSAW — Prime Minis- 
ter Jozef Oleksy declared -war 
an. Poland’s increasingly dan- 
gerous gangsters Tuesday and 
called key ministers together to 
decide how to crush them. 

Even before President Lech 
Walesa swore in the new cabi- 
net Monday night, Mr. Oleksy 
said he would appoint a new 
national police chief, Jerzy 
Stanczyk. 

Mr. Oleksy, who was a minis- 
ter in Poland’s last Communist 
government, told Mr. Stanczyk 
to “deal with these bandits pos- 
inga threat to Polish people.”. 

The prime ministers spokes- 
woman announced that public 
security would be the first sub- 
ject on the agenda erf the first 
cabinet meeting and that Mr. 
Oleksy would personally chair a 


committee charged with fight- 
ing organized, crime; 

Polish rities rhave been 
rocked by increasingly frequent 
bomb Masts as rival gangs settle 
scores, intimidate victims or 
fight for tint. . 

In 1994, there were 141 
bombs found or planted, of 
winch 82 went aft, while this 
year therehave been trine bomb 
explosions in Warsaw alone. 
Jut before Mr. Oleksy was 
sworn in, another device was 
.found and defused in a Warsaw 
carwash. ■ 

The police have made few ar- 
rests associated with the bomb- 
ings, although they announced 
last week that they had uncov- 
ered a bomb factory in the capi- 
tal, where the Masts are associ- 
ated with a struggle between 
rival crime organizations. 


foarfcha Ifcfimmi/ltegtcK 

Asmus Schmidt of Cafifornia, left, and Bill GBstrap of Tennessee at the ceremony Tuesday. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

Athens to Ban Gars in Historic Area 

ATHENS (AP) — The government will ban nearly all private 
vehicles in the capital's historic and comroerrial district next 
month in an effort to cut air pollution and enormous traffic jams, 
the environment minister announced Tuesday. 

The official, Costas Laliotis, said his ministry planned to block 
off a heavily congested 2^-square-kilameter (one-square-imle) 
triang ul ar region in the heart of Athens. 

The ban is the third to be put into effect around Athens in the 
past decade, and the ministry hopes it will cut air pollution and 
the huge traffic jams caused by the 70,000 cars that drive through 
the district's narrow streets each day. 

The foor muons that represent Italy's air traffic controllers 
called off an eight-hour strike scheduled for Friday, signaling 
dear rides ahead this week for Italian air travelers wearied by 
repeated stoppages. . ( Reuters ) 

Thieves are attacking foreign tourists in Ho Chi Minh City, but 
the police are powerless to act because of manpower shortages, a. 
newspaper report said Tuesday. The Worker said the streets of the 
former Saigon were becoming increasingly dangerous. “Robbers, 
and bag snatchers launch sudden attacks on tourists from high- 
speed scooters,” the newspaper said. It warned that those who 
resisted were often injured by their armed n^aflantc (AFP), 
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Ibe tew, which makes New York the 38th state 
wiA a death penalty, takes effect Scm 1. 
^joomany.years, too many New Yorkers 

i*L fca F ? f crimc '” Mr. Pataki said as he 
amjrf the bill with a pen ol a slain police officer. 
. Jaw alone won’t stop crime, but it is an 
UBpprtant step in the right direction.” ■ 

Tte vote was 38-10-19 in the Republican- 
oon trolled Sen a te . The Democratic-amtroUed 

the Legislature has passed death pen- 
alty bills every year since 1977 — only to have 
them vetoed by Democratic governors each tin ^ 


the debate was parti cular ly poignant for law- 
makere on both sides whose votes had suddenly 
become more than purely symbolic. 

Senator Dale M. Volker, a Republican and 
former police officer who has bon the bill’s 
leading Senate champion since 1977. called it “a 
histone day” that would “send a message” to 
crimina ls that die state had got tough on crime. 
With his voice rising and his fists chopping the 
air. Mr. Volker called the death penalty a power- 
ful deterrent to crime. "There are people who are 
dead today who would be alive if we had had a 
death penalty ” he said. 

But opponents of capital punishment used 
■words Hke depressing, sad and tragic to describe 
the day and its long debate that all knew would 
lead to passage 

“This chamber has a long and honorable histo- 
ry ” said Martin Luster, a Democrat, who read 

from a long Bst of defendants whose muzder 
convictions were later overturned. “What we are 


in Restoring Death Penalty 


about to do here tonight is to taint that history 
with fraud. A fraud upon the people of this state. 
It is a fraud to tell the people that they will be 
safer as a result of this legislation.” 

The bill would establish about 10 crimes pun- 
ishable by death via lethal injection, the largest 
category being intentional murders committed 
during the commissi cm of another violent crime, 
like rape, robbery or kidnapping. 

Also covered are serial killings, contract kill- 
ings. murders of judges, murders involving tor- 
ture and murders of police officers and prison 
guards who are on duty. 

Experts on capital punishment and legislative 
officials estimated that 15 percent to 20 percent 
of the 2,400 murders in the state each year could 
be classified as capital crimes under the bill 

The biQ would exempt pregnant women, the 
mentally incompetent and the mentally retarded 
from execution. But the mentally retarded could 


be executed if they committed murder while in 
prison. 

The bill would create a statewide office of 
lawyers expert in handling death penalty cases 
who would train, help select and oversee court- 
appointed defense lawyers for the poor. It would 
also establish a fund to help pay Tor costs in- 
curred by prosecutors. 

To guard against racial bias, the bill would 
allow defense lawyers to interview prospective 
jurors privately about race issues. And it would 
require the Court of Appeals, the slate's highest 
court, to collect data on whether death sentences 
were being meted out in a discriminatory 
manner. 

The last person to be executed in New York 
state was Eddie Lee Mays, a 34-year-old armed 
robber who was put to death on the night of Aug. 
15, 1 963, in the electric chair at the state prison in 
Ossining. [N YT. AP) 


Congress Worn Out 
By Gingrich’s Pace 

Lawmakers Begin to Stagger 
In Rush to Wrap Up ‘Contract’ 


By Guy Gughotta 

Washington Pou Service 

WASHINGTON — Long 
days are an occupational haz- 
ard in Congress, but the stark 
brutality of nonstop- leajslafion 
usually comes in a session’s fi- 
nal days, when lawmakers try to 
make up for months erf daw- 
dling with a final pa rliamentar y 

paroxysm. 

“Anyone can get up far a 9- 
or 10-day wind sprint,” said 
Representative Scott L. Hug, 
Republican of Wisconsin, five 
idays into a serious cold late last 
week. “But this is different. You 
can only do 14 or 15 hours a day 
for so long.” 

What Newt Gingrich of 
Georgia, the House speaker, 
has ordered for House Republi- 
cans is not a sprint, but a mara- 
thon aimed at bringing every 
one of the 10 items in the Re- 
publicans’ “Contract With 
America” to aTkxa- vote within 
100 days. 

A little over halfway through. 
Republicans have won every 
time in the House, but the high 
cost in sickness, lost sleep, lousy 
meals, quid tempera and late 
nights has made a mockery of 
Mr. Gingrich’s hoped-for “fam- 
ily-friendly Congress.” 

“If you’re Domino's Pizza or 
Hunan Dynasty you love ui,” 
said the Ways arid Mearisr Com- 
mittee spokesman, Ari 
Fleischer, of two of Capitol 
Hill's favorite takeout restau- 
rants. “If You’re wives, hus- 
bands or children, you forget 
what we look like.” 

And besides the physical 
beating, critics are also begin- 
ning to notice frayed edges: 
sloppy legislation, uninformed 
debate and an unseemly will- 
ingness to take on gargantuan 
tasks with little or no fore- 
thought. 

“There's no deliberation in 
the Judiciary Committee,” said 
Representative Jose E Serrano, 
Democrat of New York. ‘Tin 
on the constitutional subcom- 
mittee, and we're amendingthe 
constitution every week. This 
should not be happening this 
way. but they have a deadline, 
and we have no choice.” 

House Judiciary has moved 
12 bills, including two constitu- 
tional amendments. The Rules 
Committee has moved 19 bills, 
up from three in the first two 
months of the last, Democratio- 
can trolled Congress. Appropri- 
ations has passed a $173 billion 
recisions fan, and Ways and 
Means has finished 1 marking up 
welfare reform. 

The Senate failed by two 
votes last week to pass die 
House’s balanced-budget 
amendment after a month of 
debate, but there is still a full 
menu of initiatives clamoring 
for attention. 

For Democrats like Mr. Ser- 
rano, still recovering from the 
electoral defeat and getting 
rolled daily by the Gingrich jug- 
gernaut, the Seriate suddenly 
lo oms as a life preserver in a 
maelstrom: “The House may 
become the Senate’s biggest 


boosters,” he said in a heretical 
reversal of traditional House 
sentiment. “There’s something 
to. be said for slowing down.” 

But slowing down is not on 
the agenda. In politics, noted 
Tony Btenkley, a spokesman 
for Mr. Gingrich, it is best logo 
for broke when you have the 
chance. Otherwise the jugger- 
naut may stall. 

“If we think of ourselves as 
entrepreneurs starting up a 
business, it is. not unusual to 
work 6 % days per week,” Mr. 
Blanklcy said. “Yon have to 
make a go of it very quickly, 
because the rate of bankrupt- 
cies is very high.” 

' Mr. Blankley, 46, gets to 
work at 7:30 AML ami goes 
home between 9 P.M. and mid- 
night, but he is one of the few 
Capitol regulars who appear 
well-rested and reasonably 
alert. 

learned IQ years ago that I 
couldn’t pull double qvernight- 
ers anymore,” he said, “so I 
watch my pace and I get my 
deep.” 

. Others are not so fortunate. 
The strain of endless 14-hour 
days is written in the haggard 
faces of lawmakers as they 
trudge through the Capitol’s 
labyrinthine passageways, cast- 
ing yotes; attending committee 
meetings, telkmg with constitu- 
ents apd holding press .confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Gingrich caught the flu 
10 days ago. Mr. Serrano got 
side far the first time, in 20 
years. Mr. King started with 
bronchitis eight days ago and 
fdt awful by Thursday. In be- 
tween he had three 7:30 AM. 
breakfasts, two dinners and a 
night in the House chair run- 
ning the debate “untB ... 1 
can’tremember when, exactly.” 

The Republicans sweetened 
the pot for some by putting the 
House under the national labor 
laws, ensuring that clerical and 
technical personnel will be able 
to earn buckets of overtime. But 
at the same time, they made 
thing s harder on everybody by 
ordering a 33 percent commit- 
tee staff reduction. 
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OJ. Simpson taking a yawn-and-stretch break as bis long trial In a doable murder case continued in Los Angeles. 

Detective Takes a Jab at Simpson Defense 


Compiled by Ov Staff From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES — A detective theo- 
rized Tuesday that Ranald L. Goldman 
did not punch his attacker, but instead 
injured his hands when he flailed 
around, hitting a tree and metal fence. 

Detective Tom Lange told the jury in 
the O. J. Simpson murder trial that dur- 
ing Mr. Goldman's autopsy he had -ob- 
served few scrapes on Mr. Go ldman 's 
knuckles, which would usually appear if 
someone punched another person. 

Mr. Lange’s theory would undermine 
the defense contention that if Mr. Simp- 
son had been the attacker, his body 
would have carried signs of a fight. Pho- 
tos taken of Mr. Simpson and shown to 
the jury earlier show no injuries on his 
body except for a -cut on one finger. 

‘“During the autopsy, I observed cen- 
turions and abrasions to the rear of the 
hands of Mr. Goldman, on the fingers 
and to the rear of the hand area itself,” 
Mr. Lange said. “It indicated to me that 
he was probably involved in a defensive 
struggle, that he was attempting to fight 
back and that be was flailin g his arms 
and his hands, very possibly running 
them in to the tree and perhaps the metal- 
runged fence.” 

ute detective offered the theory dur- 
ing his sixth day of testimony. Mr. Simp- 


son’s ex-wife, Nicole Brown Simpson, 
and Mr. Goldman, a friend of hers, were 
knifed to death outside her condomini- 
um on June 12. 

Earlier is the day. Judge Lance A Ito 
agreed to privately review internal police 
records to see if they hold any informa- 
tion that can be used against Detective 
Mark Fuhpnan, who is expected to tes- 
tify soon for the prosecution. ; • 

The defense contends that the investi- 
gations focus on allegations that Mr. 
Fuhrman had a cartoon in his desk con- 
taining a Nazi insignia, that he knew 
Mrs. Simpson well enough to have com- 
mented on her anatomy at some point, 
and that he may have planted a bloody 
glove at Mr. Simpson s house. 

Judge Ito ordered that the records, 
described by the defense as three internal 
investigations of Mr. Fuhrman, be sub- 
mitted to him for review in chambers. 

Earlier in the case, be gran ted a similar 
defense request to review documents 
pertaining- to Mr. Fuhrman and found 
that the material was irrelevant to the 
trial. The material he agreed to review 
Tuesday was not reviewed at that time. 

A defense attorney said the possession 
of a cartoon containing Nazi symbols 
“would be very relevant to our claim that 
Mr. Fuhrman may well harbor certain 


racial attitudes or thoughts or opinions." 
It might also be very relevant “to a jury’s 
assessment of his credibility as a wit- 
ness,” said the attorney, Carl Douglas. 

Mr. Simpson is black. Mr. Fuhrman is 
white, as were the victims. 

Mr. Lange returned to the stand after 
the Fuhrman hearing. 

UndP* continued grilling from Mr. 
Si mp son's chief trial lawyer, Johnnie L. 
Cochran Jr„ Mr. Lange acknowledged 
he had mistakenly jotted down in his 
notes the wrong amount of change found 
near the crime scene and wrote the 
wrong name for one of the criminalists. 

Tm human,” he said. 

(AP. Reuters) 

■ Judge Seals Gark Hies 

A Superior Court judge has sealed the 
files and issued a gag order in a child 
custody dispute between the O. J. Simp- 
son prosecutor, Marcia Clark, and her 
estranged husband. The Associated 
Press reported from Los Angeles. 

Gordon Clark filed a court declaration 
late last month seeking custody of the 
couple’s two young sons, saying they 
were “starved for affection” by the long 
hours Ms. Clark devotes to the Simpson 
trial. He claimed his estranged wife saw 
their children only an hour a day on 
weekdays. 


Mexico Charges Prosecutor for Derailing Inquiry 


By Tim Golden. 

New York Tones Service 


MEXICO CITY —The gov- 
ernment has announced that it 
has char ged a former deputy 
attorney general, Mario Ruiz 
Massieu, with covering up his 
investigation into the assassina- 
tion last fall of his own brother, 
a leader of Mexico’s governing 
party. 

The action Monday repre- 
sented a potentially explosive 
turn in the inquiry. The prose- 
cutors asserted that while Mr. 
Ruiz Massieu was serving as a 
dose aide to Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, the former president, 
he intimidated witnesses and 
falsified evidence to keep Mr. 


Salinas’s elder brother from ap- 
pearing as a key suspect in the 
case. 

Responding to a preliminary 
extradition request from the 
Mexican government, a federal 
magistrate in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, ordered Monday that Mr. 
Rmz Massieu be held without 
bafl pending hearings on his 
posable return to Mexico. He 
was arrested on a customs 

£ Friday night as he pro- 
to board a plane from 
k to Madrid with more 
than $40,000 in cash. 

A lawyer for Mr. Ruiz Mas- 
sieu said he would seek political 
asylum in the United States. 

In an important finding in 
Mexico on Monday, officials 


said a judge ruled that the gov- 
ernment had enough evidence 
to prosecute former President 
Salinas ’s brother, Raul Salinas 
de Gortari, for ordering the 
Sept 28 slaying of Mr. Rub 
Massieu’s brother, Josh Fran- 
cisco Ruiz Massieu. 

According to senior officials, 
some of the government’s stron- 
gest evidence against Mr. Sali- 
nas comes from witnesses and 
documents that have been 
available to the attorney gener- 
al's office for months. 

“Mario knew about all of it 
right away,” one official said. 
Why Mr. Ruiz Massieu might 
have hidden the information, he 
added, “is something that we 
are going to find out.” 


The government of President 
Ernesto Zedillo did not com- 
ment publicly on whether it be- 
lieved former President Salinas 
might be implicated in the case. 
But two officials, speaking on 
the condition they not be iden- 
tified, said there were indica- 
tions that Mr. Ruiz Massieu 
had briefed Mr. Salinas exten- 
sively about the investigation. 

The government’s move to 
prosecute Mr. Rub Massieu be- 
gan just as Carlos Salinas ended 
a brief hunger strike that he said 
was meant to defend his honor. 

The former president said he 
was protesting because be 
wanted the Zedillo administra- 
tion to slop blaming him for the 
country’s three-month-old eco- 
nomic crisis. He also demanded 


that the government clear him 
of any responsibility for what it 
has described as efforts to cover 
up another political slaying last 
year, that of the governing par- 
ly's presidential candidate, Luis 
Donaldo Colosio. 

Throughout, Mr. Salinas in- 
sisted that the hunger strike had 
nothing to do with the arrest of 
his brother Raid, which brought 
an end to decades in which for- 
mer Mexican leaders and their 
families enjoyed virtual immu- 
nity from prosecution for cor- 
ruption and other crimes. But 
some officials speculated that 
Mr. Salinas may have meant the 
hunger strike as a signal of the 
lengths to which he would go to 
uy to save iris tattered reputa- 
tion. 


AMERICAN 
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For Decades, a Classic 
Isa Oasakjm Schools 

Despite all the furor about 
the destruction of the tradi- 
tional literary canon, two re- 

and college students has 
changed very little. The New 
York Times reports. 

A Modem 

ciaaon survey m 1990-91 of 
527 English departments 
found that the writers most 
often included in American 
literature survey courses, «n 
order of frequency, woe Na- 
thanid Hawthorne, Henman 

w Dickinson, Mark Twain 


and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The names of 20 white au- 
thors, 17 of than male, ap- 
peared an- the list before that 
of the first . black writer, Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

In British literature survey 
courses, the most frequent au- 
thors were William Shake- 
speare, Geoffrey Chaucer. 
John Milton, William Words- 
worth and Alexander Pope. 

At almost the same time, 
the College Board reported 
that authors most widely 
taught were Twain, Haw- 
thorne, Ernest Hemingway. 
Charles Dickens, Shake- 
speare; John Steinbeck and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald; the first non- 
white writer ot the list. Ralph 
Fltis nn- ranked 33d. 

Neither study is totally up 
to date. But Arthur N. Apple- 
bee, of the New York State- 
University at Albany, said it 
was unliJcdy that the findings 
now would be much different. 


ShoilT&kes 

McKinley Wooden, who 
tinned 100 on March 2, is the 
last known Irving member of 
the approximately 200 sol- 
diers of Battery D, !29th Field 
Artillery, 35th Division, 
which Captain Harry Truman 
command ed in World War I. 
The outfit fought in the bat- 
tles of- Saint-Mihiei and the 
Meuse Argonnc. One day, as 
the battery waited in an or- 
chard, a German spotter 
plane flew over. Mr. Truman 
quickly moved the men 100 
yards back and 200 yards 
right. “In 15 minutes the Ger- 
mans shot that orchard all to 
heU,” Mr. Wooden said. If 
Mr. Tr uman hadn’t done that, 
he said, “I wouldn’t have been 
hoe today.” Battery veterans 
marched alongside Mr. Tru- 
man's limousine during the 
1949 inaugural parade. 

Grey Forest, a snburb of 


San Antonio, Texas, has 
equipped its seven-officer po- 
lice force with laser-equipped 
handguns. The 9mm Rugers, 
at $557 each, have a small la- 
ser sight just beneath the bar- 
rel With a flip of a switch, a 
thin crimson light is cast 
about 500 feet (about 150 me- 
ters) in front of the gun. A red 
dot marks the point erf impact 
if an officer were to shooL 
“We fdt like a laser on some- 
one’s chest might be a deter- 
rent to having to actually 
shoot someone.” the police 
chief, Don Taylor, said. 

The actor Sean Connery 
turns 65 this year, stiD going 
strong. He relates that when 
People magazine called five 
years ago with the news that 
he had been chosen in a reader 
survey as "The Sexiest Man 
AHve,”he replied, "There are 
very few who are dead.” 

International Herald Tribune. 


House Adopts Proposal 
To Discourage Lawsuits 


New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The 
House of Representatives, vot- 
ing largely along party lines. 
adopted legislation on Tuesday 
designed to sharply curtail the 
burgeoning number of lawsuits 
brought in federal courts. 

The so-called Attorneys Ac- 
countability Act was approved 
by a 232-10-193 vote, swept 
along by a tide of anecdotes 
purporting to show that the 
American legal system is out of 
control, swamped with frivo- 
lous product liability and per- 
sonal damage suits. 

Representative Robert 
Goodlatte. an attorney from 
Roanoke, Virginia and a sec- 
ond-term Republican congress- 
man, said, for example, that the 


situation had gotten so bad that 
the Girl Scout Council of the 
Washington area had to devote 
the sales of the first 87.000 box- 
es of cookies this year to pay for 
liability insurance. 

He said that his anecdote 
showed how “the cost of litiga- 
tion is going up faster than 
medical costs.” 

But opponents of the legisla- 
tion said it would be a gift to 
corporations, giving them a 
wide license to pay little heed to 
consumer safety issues. More- 
over, said Representative John 
Conyers Jr. of Michigan, the 
ranking Democrat on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, it would 
greatly discourage average citi- 
zens from bringing suits they 
deserved to bring and win. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


High Moth for the 1996 Hopefuls 

WASHINGTON — Why do some presidential candidates 
believe they need to raise $20 million this year to win their party s 
nomination? ... . 

Stan Huckaby. an accountant who specializes in campaign 
finance issues, came up with that figure by starling witii the 
premise that . if recent history is a guide, a successful candidate 
will spend the maximum allowed under federal law. In J996, Mr. 
Huckaby estimates, that spending limit will be about S33 million 
for the presidential primaries. 

That limi t does not include the $6.6 million that candidates can 
spend on r aisin g funds, or an additional estimated $5 million they 
will devote to legal and accounting expenses. Therefore, the total 
to be raised comes to $44.7 million. 

Of that amount, some will come from federal matching funds. 
Mr. Huckaby estimates that the maximum a candidate will receive 
in matching funds is $15.6 million. That leaves $29 million to be 
raised by the candidates. 

Mr. Huckaby then looks at the primary calendar to determine 
the best time-line for gathering that amount. Because of the 
“front-loading” of primaries in February and March, he assumes 
that candidates will need to be spending much of their time in the 
first few months of 1996 campaigning rather than fund-raising. 

Also, the more money amassed this year, the more matching 
funds a candidate can receive early, when be will need them. Thus, 
Mr. Huckaby sets this schedule: $19.3 million raised in 1995; 55.8 
milli on between January and April 1996; and $3.9 million more 
after iha*. when the nomination will most likely be determined, 
but candidates are still permitted to raise money for primary 
exp enses. (Ruth Marcus. WP) 

Now IPs Disabled Children's Turn 

WASHINGTON — Republicans on the House Ways and 
Means Committee have approved a dramatic cut in the federal 
welfare program that supports severely disabled, low-income 
children. 

Alarmed by a rapid increase in beneficiaries that has pushed the 
case load to 890.000, and convinced that a 1990 Supreme Court 
decision makes it too easy to qualify, committee Republicans led 
by Representative Jim McCrery of Louisiana have voted for 
major changes in the $5-billion-a-year Supplemental Security 
Income disabled children's program! 

The changes would cut the program over the next five years by 
$10.9 billion, reducing spending 33 percent compared with what 
would be spent under current law from 1996 to 2000. 

Under the proposal, eligibility changes based on the 1990 court 
ruling would be nullified retroactively. More than 225,000 chil- 
dren now receiving benefits would be removed from the rolls. 
Only 30 percent of children who come onto the rolls in the future 
would receive cash benefits — those so disabled that they need 
“special personal assistance" much of the time to survive and 
avoid being institutionalized. The rest could receive only Medic- 
aid health insurance plus added state-administered services fi- 
nanced by block grants to the states. The grants would cost the 
government less than if this group of children had continued to 
receive cash benefits, which go up to $458 a month. f WP J 

Hillary CUnton Parts With a Gown 

WASHINGTON — Hillary Rodham Clinton finally turned 
over on her lacy, violet inaugural gown on Monday to the 
Smithsonian Institution's National Museum of American Histo- 
ry, to be displayed with those of all her predecessors. 

“It is a bittersweet moment to give this dress up,” the first lady 
said at a ceremony. “If you’ll nonce, we’re in the third year of my 
husband’s term before I gave it up.” (WP) 


Quote/ Unquote 


The House speaker, Newt Gingrich, on 500 demonstrators 
against proposed cuts in federal programs who broke up a 
luncheon where he was supposed to give a speech: “They broke 
into the meeting and had bullhorns, and their idea of a dialogue 
was to chant with bullhorns. I thought that was an interesting 
commentary on those who would extort money out of the taxpay- 
er” (API 


Away From Politics 


• Hie court-martial of an Air Force officer accused in connection 
with the fatal downing of two American helicopters over northern 
Iraq has been postponed until May to allow Captain Jim Wang's 
new lead attorney to prepare for the case, the Air Force said. (AP) 

• Up to $140 million in U.S. government funding is needed for 

work to strengthen the Golden Gate Bridge to withstand earth- 
quakes. officials said. An earthquake measuring 7.0 or greater on 
the Richter scale on the San Andreas or Hayward faults, which lie 
within 10 miles (16 kilometers.) of the bridge, could have cata- 
strophic results, bridge officials said. (Reuters) 

• A woman fatally mauled in the lions’ den at the National Zoo has 

been identified as a homeless former mental patient from Arkan- 
sas. The 36-year-old transient, Margaret Davis King, lived in a 
veterans shelter in Little Rock until she arrived in Washington just 
days before her death. (WP) 

• The suspect In a subway firebombing, Edward J. Leary, was 
identified in a police lineup by 12 of 17 people, some of whom 
were on the train that was firebombed last December, his new 
lawyer said. Earlier, Mr. Leary made an unscheduled appearance 
in the state supreme court in New York, where he was ordered by 
Justice Rena Uviller to shave his beard for the lineup so that he 
appeared the way he looked on the day of the firebombing. f.V IT) 

• NASA gave the four astrophysicists aboard the space shuttle 

Endeavour a half-day off from an around-the-clock schedule of 
stargazing with three ultraviolet telescopes. Afterward, observa- 
tions will continue with the $200 million telescope in the space 
shuttle’s cargo bay. (API 
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No Letup in Shelling ofKabul 

Afghan Leader Keeps Up Pressure on MiUda 
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KABUL — Afghan jeis bombed southwestern 
Kabul on Tuesday as government forces kept up 
their at tack on an opposition Shiite Muslim 
militia for a second day. 

Red Cross officials had no precise casualty 
figures, but they said hospitals have been treat- 
ing scores of wounded civilians since the assault 
began Monday. 

Government planes made at least sit bombing 
runs over the southwestern Kane Sefa district to 
pound positions held by fighters of the Islamic 
Coalition Council of Afghanistan, led by Abdul 
Ali Mazari. 

Witnesses said forces loyal to President Bur- 
banuddin Rabbani shelled the residential area 
overnight and intensified their rocket and artil- 
lery barrage during the day. Rockets fired by 
Islamic Coalition Council fighters also hit gov- 
ernment- held pans of the city. 

A Defense Ministry source said pro-Rabbani 
fighters h a d captured and held several front-line 
positions on the edges of Karte Seh, but had yet 
to achieve a major breakthrough. 

Normal activity began to resume in the Af- 
ghan capital which was virtually paralyzed by 
the fighting Monday. But residents remained 
fearful and many shops stayed shut. 

Fifteen foreign aid workers were trapped in 
Karte Sefa. and there were no immediate plans to 


evacuate them, a relief agency official said. 

The fi ghting has disrupted United Nations-led 
efforts to arrange a peaceful transfer of power 
from Mr. Rabbani to an interim authority, which 
is to take place March 21. 

UN officials and Afghan members of a work- 
ing group trying to get agreement on the interim 
authority had been scheduled to fly to Kabul on 
Monday, but remained in Pakistan because of 
the fighting. 

A government spokesman said Monday that 
the Rabb ani administration h»H decided to 
break the Waum'e Coalition CoimcsFs grip on 
Karte Seh. 

The Iranian-backed militia lost its main source 
of military and logistical support last month 
Mien the new Islamic Taleban militia defeated 
the forces of the main opposition leader Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar and drove his Islamic Party out 
of its strongholds south of KabuL 

Mr. Hekznatyar and the northern warlord 
General Abdul Rashid Dustam have led an alli- 
ance trying to capture Kabul and overthrow Mr. 
Rabbani since January 1994. They have been 
held off by forces led by the president’s military 
commander, Ahmed Shah MasoucL 

Mr. Rabbani says the Taleban must be repre- 
sented in any mechanism to decide how Afghani- 
stan should be governed. 


Pakistan Reconnects Motorola 
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MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK — Because a Chinese engineer believes 
manpower is cheaper than modern equipment in razing buildings, Beijing workmen 
chipped away at a wall Tuesday that is being brought down to make room for a mall. 


Agenct Franc*- Prase 

ISLAMABAD. Pakistan — Pakistan has told 
Motorola that it can resume its mobile telephone 
service in Karachi, which has been tom by vio- 
lence, after the American company decided to 
allow the authorities to eavesdrop on some calls 
for security reasons, company officials said. 

“We hope the service will be back in operation 
by March 1 5 or 20,” said Zahid Hussain, regional 
general manager of Mobilink. a Motorola sub- 
sidiary. The U.S. telecommunications giant's ser- 
vice in the port city has been interrupted for 
more than two months. 

E thnic, political and sectarian violence has 
killed about 700 people in Karachi last year and 
nearly 250 in the last two months. 

Motorola has agreed to provide Pakistan Tele- 
com with specially designed equipment that can 
be used only for selective scanning in specific 


cases without any possibility of a blanket moni- 
toring of calls, sources said. 

The authorities initially were understood to 
have nslfwl for hand-held scanners capable of 
over-th e-air monitoring of mobile phone calls, 
which is not possible in the Motorola digital 
system. 

Mr. Hussain said the equipment tha t was 
agreed upon is being sentftomGermany and wiH 
be riven to Pakistan Telecom. 

The government «isn wants similar equi pment 
for the eastern city of Lahore, capital of Punjab 
Province, he said. He indicated that an agree- 
ment on selective monitoring in Lahore was 
included in the understanding reached by the 
two sides. 

Mobilink, a joint venture with private Paki- 
stan Mobile Communications Ltd., operates mo- 
bile service in about half a dozen Pakistani cities 
and has mare than 4,000 subscribers. 


Russian Rightist Plays Map-Maker on Courtesy Call to India 


By Molly Moore 

H ashutgtoa Pair Sen Ice 

NEW DELHI — In the 
world according to the Russian 
opposition leader Vladimir V. 
Zhirinovsky, Russia would do- 
nate a vast portion of its dis- 
mantled militar y arsenal to In- 
dia — free of charge — and 


would return Pakistan and Ban- 
gladesh to Indian territory. 

While he was at it, Mr. Zhir- 
inovsky would ask Afghanistan 
to give up a chunk of its territo- 
ry so Russia and India could 
share a common border, and in 
return, would compensate Af- 
ghanistan with a sliver of Iran. 

Though the rhetoric is play- 


ing well in the Indian press, the 
official Indian hierarchy has 
been somewhat embarrassed by 
the outspoken maverick's three- 
day courtesy call on New Delhi 
this week 

Much to the chagrin of Prime 
Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao. 
Mr. Zhirinovsky decided to 
take the Indian leader up on a 


general invitation he made dur- 
ing a trip to Moscow last sum- 
mer for Russian members of 
Parliament to visit the former 
Soviet Union's old ally. India. 

The government has attempt- 
ed to keep Mr. Zhirinovsky and 
his 10-member delegation at 
arm’s length, making them the 
guests of the Inchan Council for 
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Cultural Relations, a branch of 
the Ministry External Affairs 
that usually is responsible for 
sponsoring artists and arrang- 
ing musical exchanges. 

Mr. Zhirinovsky's only offi- 
cial government function was a 
dinner put on by the minister of 
slate for external affairs. He has 
been meeting with members of 
the Indian P arliam ent, includ- 
ing leaders of the body’s more 
liberal parties. 

Mr. Zhirinovsky, leader of 
the Liberal Democratic Party 
and often viewed as far more 
powerful than his party’s 60 
: seats in the 447-member Rus- 
sian Parliament would indicate, 
offered several of his own novel 
ideas for improving Indo-Rus- 
sian relations: 

“Look at these fools in Mos- 
cow disbanding armies and de- 
stroying so many tanks, fight- 
ers, bombers and battleships, 
and missies, under American 
pressure,” Mr. Zhirinovsky said 
m an interview with one of In- 
dia’s leading political journal- 
ists, Shekhar Gupta “Instead, 
if they had any sense in their 
drunken heads, they should 
send them all to India, free.” 

He added, “From a geopoliti- 
cal point of view, it is very, very 
good for Russia if India be- 
comes a superpower. That is 
why the West is putting pres- 
sure on your nuclear program.” 

During the Cold War, the 
former Soviet Union was In- 
dia’s largest foreign supplier of 
mflitajy arms. 

Playing to his Indian audi- 
ence, Mr. Zhirinovsky told 
journalists that he believed Pa- 
kistan and Bangladesh should 
be returned to In dian territory. 

“When 1 was bom in 1946, 
there was only one India, no 
Pakistan,” be said shortly after 
his arrival here Sunday, “In 
1947, it was India and then a 
partition took place on a reli- 
gious principle. What for? Then 
Bangladesh separated. Who 
needs all this? I would like to 
; see India become one again bo- 
fore I die.” 

In the same breath. Mr. Zhir- 


inovsky also advocated that Af- 
ghanistan give up some of its 
territory, so that Russia's bor- 
der would touch India — a 
long-dead, post-World War 11 
proposal. 

“For quite some time, there 
have been taffas with Afghani- 
stan that it could give a very 
narrow portion of its territory 
to Russia so that Russia has a 
direct border with India,” Mr. 
Zhirinovsky said in an inter- 
view taped for the Indian gov- 
ernment television network. 
Doordarahan. “And in retnrn 
we shall give Afghanistan some 
territory somewhere else,” Mr. 
Zhirinovsky said. He added lat- 
er that the somewhere else 
would be Iran. 

Mr. Zhirinovdty did not ad- 
dress the issue of how he would 
persuade the warring warlords 
in Afghanistan, who fought a 
10-year rivil war against the So- 
viet Union, to oblige Russian 
leaders on such a deaL 

The Russian opposition lead- 
er also could not resist a reli- 
gious attack against Muslims in 
Hindu-dtaninated India: “The 
Russian shops should be 
flooded with high-quality Indi- . 
an foodstuffs and consumer . 
goods, instead of third-class 1 
goods from Muslim countries ! 
Okc Turkey or China.” I 


Taiwan Practices War 
Near Chinese Coastline 

Reuters 

TAICHUNG. Taiwan — 
Taiwan made public on Tues- 
day a five-day military exercise 
in an area faring China, but the 
army’s chief said it was not re- 
lated to charges that Beijing re- 
cently moved weapons nearer 
to Taiwan. 

The army commander in 
chief, Lee Chen-Iin, said the ex- 
ercise was to coordinate air and 
land defenses and was not in 
response to what Taiwan’s lead- 
ers say was a movement in Jan- 
uary of missile bases to Fujian, 
the Chinese province nearest 
Taiwan. 


NEW DELHI — At least 1 1 people died in dection-rehued 
violence in two Indian regions as the extern state of Onssa 
went to the polls on Tuesday in a fleshiest forPrime Munster 
p v Narasimha Rao’s Congress (D Party. 

' Six people including three candidates and a railroad police 
constable. were killed Monday dunugthe first phase of local 
ele ct io n s in the southern state of Andhra Pradrah, the police 
said. At least five people died in a dash between suspected 
Maoist extremists and villagers in the eastern state of Bihar, 
(oral news agencies reported. Nearly 50 people have been 
irUVd m Bihar, where the federal election commission post- 
poned assembly elections to give the authorities time to 
dcpk>y thousands of security troops. Voting is scheduled to 

start on Saturday. . , .. „ 

Bihar and Orissa are among six stales holding assembly 
that are considered crucial to Mr. Rao s govern- 
ment. Voting began peacefully on Tuesday in Onssa. where 
58,000 police officers were deployed in sensitive areas, state 
officials said (Retaers) 

Tokyo Contributes to Nuclear Poet 

TOKYO — Japan said on Tuesday that it would provide an 
initial $5.8 mffli on for a global consortium to underwrite a 
nuclear deal with North Korea. 

Of that sum, $3 million will be used for an on-site srnyey for 
the construction of light-water reactors and $2.8 million for 
operating costs of the secretariat of the Korean Energy 
Development Organization, the chief cabinet secretary. Kozo 
Igararin said in a statement. 

The organization is seeking to raise $4 5 billion to provide 
North Korea with light-water reactors and alternative energy 
supplies as pledged, in a pact between Pyongyang and Wash- 
ington that was signed m Geneva last October. In return. 
North Korea has promised to freeze its nuclear energy pro- 
gran, which was widely suspected of being used to produce 
nodear arms. ( Reuters ) 




■ Agrax FfMtt jY o x 

Mr. Tsang speaking Tuesday about his nomination. 


Hong Kong Chooses Finance Chief 

HONG KONG — In another step toward the end of 
colonial rule, Hong Kong’s Scottish chief of finances is to be 
replaced by a Chinese, ending 153 years of keeping the purse 
strings in British hands. The nomination of Donald Tsang as 
financial secretary aS but completes a policy erf transferring 
the reins of power from Britons to a local elite before 1997, 
when China is to take over. 

Mr. Tsang, a Harvard-educated civil servant, will replace 
Sr Hanrish Madeod in September, the government said. Sir 
H a mish , who took office in 1991, the last in a long line of 
British financial chiefs dating bade to E. ElmsKe in 1842, 
when the official title was colonial treasurer. Chinese also 
were named Tuesday to two other senior government posts 
previously held by British officials, director of audit and 
secretary far financial services. 

As financial secretary, Mr. Tsang, 50. will take charge of 
government revenue and expenditure, and prepare the annual 
budget After the appointments become effective. Governor 
Chris Patten will be left with just two senior British aides, 
Secretary for World James Blake and Attorney General 
Jeremy Mathews, said a government spokeswoman, Carrie 
Yau. They, too, will have to retire soon to give their Chinese 
successors time to settle in. (AP) 


VOICES From Asia 

Chandras he k h ar, an Indian district police chief, after offi- 
cers under his command sealed entry to the village of Chan- 
dragutti, 400 kilometers northwest of Bangalore, where a 
wedclong festival dedicated to the Hindu goddess Ren u- 
kamba began Tuesday: “It is all quiet hero There is no bar on 
worship at the temple, but strictly with clothes on.” (Reuters) 

Dewanoomi, the head of the Japan Sumo Associa tion, 
declaring in Tokyo that the tradition-steeped world of sumo 
wrestling would strike back at an influx of foreign strongmen: 
“Foreigners will not be actively scouted as potential sumo 
wrestlers.” (AF P) 

Yangchea Doflcar, of the Tibetan Peace March Movement, 
on a monthlong march in India that the group has organized 
to coincide with the 36th anniversary of the failed March 10 
uprising by Tibetans against Chinese rale: “It is a walk for 
Tibet 1 s independence and to protest Chinese atrocities against 
Tibetans.” ^P) 

Ragh un andan L. Bhatia, the Indian minister of state for 

external affairs, after India offered to pay for the upkeep of 
gunhvaras (Sikh temples) in MnsKm-majority Pakistan: “Our 
purpose is purely religious in content The gurdwaras are of 
great emotional significance to our people.” (AFP) 


NAVY: U.S, Admiral Warns of China’s Growing Seapower 


Confined from Page 1 

and serves as a highway for the 
flow of industrial raw materials 
to and from Japan, South Ko- 
rea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

In 1974, Chinese forces 
seized the Paracel Islands in the 
northern part of the South Chi- 
na Sea and strengthened their 
claim over the Spratly Islands 
in the southern part, close to 
Southeast Asia, by building 
permanent structures on Mis- 
chief Reef in an area claimed by 
the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Vietnam. 

On Monday, China an- 
nounced it would increase the 
defense budget by nearly IS 
percent this year. Though one 
official said that this was well 
below ibe rate of inflation, 
some Western analysts estimate 
that actual spending may be as 


much as several tunes higher. 

Admiral Macke appeared to 
accept China's military build- 
up as an inevitable consequence 
or rapid ec o nomic growth. 

He said that he was “moni- 
toring it very closely. They have 
some antiquated military 
equipment they want to mod- 
ernize. They have stated that 
they want a power-projection, 
blue water navy capability. I 
expect they are going to get it” 

The admiral, on a visit here, 
said that China’s emergence as 
a major military power “makes 
it extremely critical for afl of us. 
not Just America, but all of the 
nations in the Asia-Pacific to 
woik with, and stay engaged 
with, China to have them be- 
come another partner with us in 
ensuring the continued stability 
of this region.” 

He said that such a policy of 


cooperative engagement was in 
the best interests of the nmwy. 
because their economic growth 
was also dependent on regional 
stability. 

The admiral confirmed that 
the U.S. Navy planned to make 
a port call in China soon. It 
would be the Gist since the 
cr u s hing of the student move- 
ment by the Chinese militar y in 
1989. 

He said that he hoped to visit 
Beijing later in the year and 
wanted to help-lay the basis for 
closer military cooperation be- 
tween the United States and 

Hiiwa 

This would include practice 
for combined disaster relief op- 
erations that could lead to joint 
maneuvers and eventual Chi- 
nese participation in multilater- 
al exercises in the region. 

“What we have to do is make 


China one of our friends,” he 
said. “We can’t confront than, 
we can’t isolate them. We don't 
need a security treaty or any- 
thing like that with China. We 
just need to work with them, to 
stay engaged in a dialogue." 


term Chinese intentions toward 
the region, most Southeast 
Asian nations seem to support, 
efforts to draw Chinn into regu- 
lar discussions oh security 
problems. 

The admiral said that he was l 
a strong advocate of multilater- ^ 
al exercises between Asia- Pacif- 
ic nations because “tbw help 
build transparency, confidence 
and unders tanding of capabili- 
ties and intentions between 
militaries that I think helps pro- 
mote peace.” 
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U.S. Effort Fails to Calm Bosma-Groatia Pact Concern 


ByAlanCowdl 

York Tima Service 

gtSfers 

ssm * 0 ^ *-"■**« *ss£ 

pe new agreement was “in fact a preparation 
* ^agreement. on how to act if the situation 
starts deyeJopmg" toward broader and fiercer 
nos oh ties after the March 31 deadline, said Kre- 
amir Zobak, the Croatian president of the Mus- 
nm-Croat federation set up in Bosnia with Unit- 
ed States backing one year ago. 

A U.S. attempt to persuade- Mr. Tudjman to 
allow the UN peacekeepers to stay on ended 
Monday with no visible sign of a breakthrough- 

Indeed, Croatian and Bosnian nrihiaiy leaders 
announced their pact just as Assistant Secretary 


of State Richard C- Holbrooke was meeting with 
Mr. Tudjman in what was billed as a last-hour 
attempt to avoid renewed fighting. The State 
Department in Washington denied that the en- 
counter had been a failure. 

But a UN spokesman, Chris Cunnes. regis- 
tered “increasing concern” Tuesday at violations 

~ . NEWS ANALYSIS 

of the year-old cease-fire in Croatia, saying there 
was an “unacceptable degree” of military activi- 
ty by both Croatian government forces and Ser- 
bian rebels. 

“The risk of a resumption of hostilities in 
Bosnia is higher than ever,” Foreign Minister 
Alain Juppfc said at a news conference Tuesday 
in Paris; where officials from Fiance, Germany 
and Britain met to assess inconclusive efforts 10 
persuade President Slobodan Milosevic of Yugo- 
slavia to recognize Bosnia and Croatia in return 
for an end to economic sanctions against 
Belgrade. 

Against the background of such uncertain di- 


plomacy. the players in the Balkans are all ma- 
neuvering for whatever advantage they can 
through whatever high-stakes plays they can 
arrange. 

European officials said the moves were all part 
of “very subtle politics” and brinksmanship be- 
fore the expiration of the Security Council man- 
date under which UN peacekeepers police a 
cease-fire line between the Croatian Array and 
rebel Serbs who seized 30 percent of the country 
in the 1991 civil war. 

The pact was struck by Generals Janko Bo 
beiko of the Croatian Army, Rasim Detic of the 
Bosnian government’s mostly Muslim army and 
Tihomir BlasJric of the Bosnian Croatian militia. 

But, within hours of the announcement. 
Croats and Bosnian Muslims seemed already to 
be differing over what it meant. Croatian news- 
papers said the pact had established a joint 
headquarters. But F-jup Game, the Bosnian vice 
president, denied the reports, saying: “Generals 
will meet more frequently and exchange infor- 
mation. But no new institutions were formed.” 


Up until early 1994, Bosnia's Muslims and 
Croats were adversaries but then agreed to form 
a federation that has usually been regarded as 
shaky. Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel of Germa- 
ny said that leaders of the federation — Mr. 
Zubak and Mr. Ganic — would meet in Bonn on 
Wednesday and Thursday to “clear away obsta- 
cles to the full implementation of the 
federation." 

■ UN Offer on Croatia 

UN officials say that the United Nations is 
offering to change its peacekeeping mission in 
Croatia to keep thousands of troops in place and 
avert a second Serbian -Croatian war, according 
to an Associated Press report from Zagreb. 

According to officials who spoke on condition 
of anonymity, the United Nations is offering to 
replace 'peacekeeping troops on the 1.125-kllo 
meier (700-mile) Serbiau-Croatian front line 
with unarmed monitors. If the monitors and 
unarmed and limited only to reporting what they 
see, Croatian troops would have a freer hand to 
attack the Serbs. 
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Jospin Casts French Voter Net Widely 


By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The Socialist 
presidential candidate, Lionel 
Jospin, unveiled an electoral 
platform Tuesday designed to 
appeal to a broad bloc, includ- 
ing Communists, environ- 
mentalists, women and immi- 
grants. 

In reaching out to every fac- 
tion, Mr. Jospin apparently is 
hoping to make a respectable 
ejection showing and perhaps 
.lay the foundation for a future 
Socialist Party revival. 

Bidding to bring back leftist 
voters who have deserted the 
party, his program called for 
stronger government inter- 
vention, new taxes on capital 
movements and investment 
income, and a shorter work 
week without loss in pay. Me.' 
Jospin has also opposed new 
privatizations in- the govern^ 
meat-controlled sector of 
France’s economy. ‘ 

•' To tackle youth unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Jospin called for 
public works programs, nota- 
bly in housing, and cuts in 
. government payroll levies on 
low-paying jobs. 

His proposals included a 
new super ministry for envi- 
ronment and planning , an af- 
firmative action program for 
women and, for young people, 
alternative draft service in 
welfare work. 

Instead of thchard-ln^ im- 
ougration poBdes of the pre- 
sent government, Mr. Jospin 
said, automatic French na- 
tionality should be restored 
for any child bom on French 
soiL 

To curb what he called 
speculative short-term invest- 
ment, he called for a tax on 
capital flows over periods 
shorter than 10 days. Most 
bankets contend that such a 
measure is not feasible be- 
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Lionel Jos)«n feefing the heat as he announced his 
campaign platform as candidate for French president 


cause investors would simply 
transfer their activities to oth- 
er countries. 

.' Mr; Jospin.also said that be 
wanted to raise taxes on capi- 
tal gains largely exempted - 
by recent French governments 


to encourage more invest- 
ments — in order to pay for 
increased social benefits. 

• But the overriding thrust of 
' h»"mmiifesto way less ideo- 
logical and more broadly de- 
signed to offer government re- 


Giscard Bars Bid for Presidency 


. . Reuters 

PARIS — Valfeiy GLscard 
(PEstamg; the former presi- 
dent of France, said on Tues- 
day he had decided against 
making* new bid for the pres- 


idency in the April-May vote. 

In a television interview, he 
said that the matters be felt to 
be important had not found 
resonance during the cam- 
paign. 


sponses to a range of grass- 
roots lobbies. Emphasizing 
his down-to-earth approach, 
Mr. Jospin said at a news con- 
ference that his ambition was 
to be elected as a “citizen 
president” 

That phrase distanced him 
from the regal style associated 
with President Francois Mit- 
terrand, whose 14-year presi- 
dency has discredited the So- 
cialist Party so badly that Mr. 
Jospin is given near-zero 
chances of becoming his suc- 
cessor. Although actually 
leading in many polls, with 
roughly 24 percent of the vote, 
Mr. Jospin is expected to lose 
heayQy in a run-off ballot 
against either leading conser- 
vative candidate, Jacques 
Chirac or Edouard Bahadur. 

But Mr. Jospin has per- 
formed well in rallying Social- 
ist morale since he was belat- 
• edly chosen as a candidate last 
month after Jacques Delon, 
the former head of the Euro- 
pean Commission, decided 
not to run. 

Mr. Jospin. 57 — a former 
minister of education — 
emerged as the man who 
could help a new generation 
take over from the old guard 
protected by Mr. Mitterrand 

Mr. Jospin avoided any ref- 
erence to Mr. Mitterrand on 
Tuesday except a tribute to 
his efforts to promote Europe- 
an unity. That theme is the 
main plank of a foreign policy 
platform that had scant im- 
portance alongside the list of 
proposals showing the Social- 
ist hunger for new ideas. 

Reflecting the dubious leg- 
acy of Mr. Mitterrand's years. 
Henri EmmanueUi, the party 
leader, was in court Tuesday 
on charges of overseeing illicit 
funding for the Socialists. 
France’s conservative parties, 
too, are involved in investiga- 
tions about similar violations, 
but the Socialists have borne 
the brunt of criminal charges. 


French-ILS. Allies on the Language Front 


By Barry James 

Imenuo tonal Herald Tritoaie 

PARIS — Jacques Toubon, 
France’s minister erf culture, 
who fought a spirited battle last 
year to banish foreign expres- 
sions from the French language, 
particularly English ones, 
found an unexpected ally Tues- 
day in a Republican congress- 
man from Wisconsin, Toby 
Roth. 

Mr. Roth said after meeting 
with Mr. Toubon that the min- 
ister had been “misunderstood 
and misjudged” because of me- 
dia reports about language po- 
lice and heavy fines few anyone 
trying to adulterate the lan- 
guage of Racine and Corneille. 

The legislator said he found a 
common language with Mr. 
Toubon, figuratively speaking. 
Besides English, the congress- 
man speaks the Swabian dialect 
of German* but no French. The 
minis ter, Mr. Roth said, wants 
only to do for French what he is 
trying to do for the English lan- 

8U Mr L Roth is the author of a 
bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives to declare Bnghfh^e 
official language of the United 


States. He is also the chairman 
of the Congressional English 
Language Task Force. He was 
in Paris to attend a discussion 
at the Sorbonne on Language 
and the Law. 

“Every survey shows that an 
overwhelming majority of 
Americans want a national pol- 
icy that identifies English as our 
official language,” Mr. Roth 
said at the meeting. Yet, today, 
he added, “Americans are los- 
ing the traditional commitment 
to a common language. Ameri- 
ca is fast becoming a society 
divided by language" 

Mr. Roth said he was seeking 
to eliminate hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of spending on 
bilingual education. Already, 
be said, 30 milli on Americans 
speak no En glish at ah, and the 
number is growing. “We cannot 
afford to consign yet another 
generation to the economic 
prison created by poor English 
skills,” he said. 

But other speakers, from Par- 
aguay, Spam and Mexico, 
strongly defended bilingual Im 

Mr. Roth said that in no way 
did he wish other languages to 
be abolished in North America, 
but that the United States had 


to have, one official language 
and that this should be English . 

Although Mr. Toubon’s pro- 
ject to banish foreign expres- 
sions was attacked and ridi- 
culed last year, Mr. Roth said, 
“I found him to be an intelli- 
gent man with some great 
ideas.” He added that the min- 
ister was right to be concerned 
about a huge influx of Holly- 
wood-produced movies and 
television programs. 

Language is die key to cul- 
ture, and to economic and polit- 
ical importance in the world, 
Mr. Roth said. “Once we lose 
the common glue of language, 
nothing will be able to put our 
country together agam.” 

Last August, the Constitu- 
tional Council, which among 
other things rules on the consti- 
tutionality of laws, threw out 
the bulk of Mr. Toubon’s pro- 
posals. But it upheld the gov- 
ernment's right to enforce 
French as the language for offi- 
cial communications. 

Yves Marek, an official of the 
Ministry of Culture, said it was 
logical to insist that all con- 
tracts* government documents 
and consumer information be 
in French. He said he wondered 


Italy’s Senate Passes Dim’s Emergency Budget 


budget would get through but 
“without our votes.” 


of medicines, Reuters reported 
from Rome. 
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Belgian Probe Seizes 
Data From Dassault 

Not Accused, Company Says 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The police 
seized documents from the 
Brussels offices of the Dassault 
aviation company and its Bel- 
gian affiliate as part of a cor- 
ruption investigation that has 
shaken the government and 
brought calls for the resignation 
of wujy Claes as the secreiary- 
general of NATO, Dassault of- 
ficials said Tuesday. 

They said the police searched 
the offices of Dassault Belgique 
Aviation and its 53 percent- 
owned Belgian subcontractor. 
Society Anonyme Beige de 
Construction Aeronautique. or 
SABCA, said Gabriel Herman, 
finance director of Dassault 
Belgique. 

Mr. Hetman said the police 
took documents related to 
Agusta, the Italian company 
whose alleged “gift” of 51 mil- 
lion Belgian francs ($1.8 mil- 
lion) to the Flemish Socialist 
Party after winning an 8 billion- 
franc helicopter order is at the 
center of the corruption investi- 
gation. 

A former Socialist official 
who has acknowledged taking 
money from Agusta in 1989 has 


reportedly told investigators 
that a French defense contrac- 
tor also paid 10 million French 
francs ($2 million) to the party. 
Aerospatiale, the rival bidder 
that Agusta beat out for the 
helicopter contract, denied last 
week having made any pay- 
ments to the Socialists. 


Dassault Belgique is a hold- 
ing company with no ties to 
Agusta, Mr. Herman said, while 
SABCA had done only “mar- 
ginal” subcontracting on the 
Agusta order. 

“We have no denial to make 
because we are not accused,” 
Mr. Herman said. 

SABCA won two Belgian de- 
fense contracts in 1989, to mod- 
ernize electronics on F-16 fight- 
er planes and to modernize 
Mimge fighters, Mr. Herman 
said. 

Mr. Claes helped negotiate 
the 1988 Agusta contract as 
economics minister at the time. 
He has faced calls to resign 
from the Belgian media and 
some political leaders since he 
reversed his denials two weeks 
ago and acknowledged that he 
had been aware of offers to the 
Socialists from Agusta. 


BRIEFLY EUROPE 


Athens Wonts Ankara Censured 

ATHENS — Greece mged the European Union on Tues- 
day to call a special meeting of its foreign ministers and to 
condemn Turkey after Ankara indicated that it would annex 
northern Cyprus if the divided island joined the EU. 

In Brussels, a day after the EU and Turkey agreed to form a 
customs union, ihe EU reacted to Turkey’s hard-line stance, 
saying that Ankara has no say in whether Cyprus becomes an 
EU member. 

On Monday, Foreign Minister Murat Karayalcro of Turkey 
said that Ankara would not let the EU start membership talks 
without a prior solution to the division of Cyprus. Without 
that, he said, Ankara will annex the Turkish^occupied north- 
ern half of Cyprus, letting the Greek side join the EU. (AP) 

New Pressure to Close Chernobyl 

BRUSSELS —The European Union will send a delegation 
to Ukraine next month to put pressure on the government to 
shut the Chernobyl nuclear power plant, officials said. 

The delegation,' led by the French environmental ministei, 
Michel Bamier, will urge the Kiev government to fulfill a 
pledge it made in October to do all it can to close the site. In 
exchange for that pledge, the European Union promised S 1 25 
million in aid to help finance the closure of the facility. (AFP) 

Ban on Veal Crates Is Predicted 

LONDON — A British minister returned from a tour of 
EU capitals on Tuesday to declare that the wideiy criticized 
system of keeping calves in veal crates was on the way ouL 

“I believe that sympaihy for an EU-wide ban on veal crates 
has consolidated and that the writing is on the wall for this 
production system,” said Angela Browning, the junior agri- 
culture minister. The system is banned in Britain but it is 
widely used in Continental Europe. (Reuters) 

Luxembourg to Sign U.S. Air Pact 

LUXEMBOURG — Luxembourg plans to sign an “open 
skies” aviation agreemeni with the United States this week, 
the U.S. ambassador to Luxembourg said. 

Ambassador Clay Cons tan Linou said Luxembourg would 
sign amendments to a civil aviation treaty between the two 
countries in Washington on Thursday and Friday. (Reuters) 


Calendar 

* * * 

European Union events scheduled for Wednesday, March 8: 

BRUSSELS: The European Commission debates a report 
by Leon Britlan. the external trade commissioner, on tax-free 
zones, and a statement from Manuel Marin, the commissioner 
for relations with the Mediterranean, on a partnership deal 
between the EU and the Mediterranean basin countries. 

BRUSSELS: President Eduardo Frci of Chile visits the 
European Commission. 

BRUSSELS: Emma Bonin o. the fisheries commissioner, 
meets Fisheries Minister Michael Jack of Britain. 

BRUSSELS: Christos Papoutsis, commissioner for small 
businesses, receives Francis Perigot, president of the Euro- 
pean employers’ federation UNICE 

BRUSSELS: Monika Wulf-Mathies, the commissioner for 
regional affairs, and Franz Fiscbler, the agriculture commis- 
sioner, meet with Interior Minister Mauri Pekkarinen of 
Finland to discuss the Finnish plan for structural funds. 

BRUSSELS: Christos Papoutsis, the commissioner for 
small businesses, meets with the Danish environment minis- 
ter, Svend Auken. Sources: Agence Europe. AFP. 


how an American would fed if 
he bought medicine and found 
that the instructions were in a 
language be did not under- 
stand. 

He added that most people 
were behind Mr. Toubon’s ini- 
tiative, and that there was a 
political consensus on the sub- 
ject. “Our language comes from 
the people, not from the dite. 
That is why there is such a 
strong attachment to it,” he 
said. Having a single language 
united the country and helped 
assimilate immigrants, Mr. 
Marek said. 

Mr. Roth agreed. In the first 
great wave of immigration to 
the United States around the 
turn of the century, he said, the 
common use of English united 
immigrants or their children, 
while the modern concept of 
“hyphenated Americans” 
speaking a variety of languages 
threatens to destroy America’s 
principle of unity from many. 

Mr. Roth acknowledged that 
many people find his views po- 
litically incorrect and criticize 
him. “1 know how difficult it is 
to take an unpopular stand,” he 
said. 
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Dollar Down, Yen Up 


SribltUC Sound People Programs and Sound Economies, Too 


Again the dollar is failing dramatical- 
ly in relation to its two powerful com- 
petitors, the yen and the Deutsche mark. 
The immediate question is what the 
United States, meaning the Federal Re- 
serve Board, should do about it. The 
answer is: nothing Increasing interest 
rates sufficiently to affect the foreign 
exchange markets would hugely in- 
crease the risk of a recession. But be 
warned: A falling currency can result in 
higher interest rates even if the Federal 
Reserve does nothing. 

Europeans frequently express great 
irritation at the American habit of ig- 
noring the dollar's troubles. The preva- 
lent view in America, except among a 
small number of experts, is that other 
currencies rise and fall but, like the hori- 
zon, the dollar remains fixed. Perhaps 
this time there is more justification than 
usual for this self-centered perspective. 
Although the dollar is falling against the 
strongest currencies overseas, it is rising 
against the Canadian dollar and especial- 
ly the Mexican peso. In terms of Ameri- 
can trade, all of these contradictoiy 
movements average out to something a 
good deal less startling than a single- 
minded focus on the yen might suggest. 

But trade, unfortunately, is not the 
only criterion by which Americans have 
to measure their currency. They have 


their economy organized tn a way that, 
largely because of the federal budget 
deficit, will require as much as S200 
billion in foreign capital this year. If 
foreigners come to thmk of the dollar as 
a risky currency, they will demand high 
interest before they send their money to 
America. That would force raLes up re- 
gardless of the Federal Reserve's wishes. 

More important, it is not just the 
American dollar that has come loose. A 
dangerous epidemic of instability has 
broken out worldwide, in which each 
currency's weaknesses are affecting the 
others. The disastrous slide of Mexico's 
peso is contributing to the decline of the 
dollar, just as the devaluation of the 
Spanish peseta is unsettling the Europe- 
an Monetary System, The nse of the yen 
is a much greater threat to Japan than 
the corresponding drop of the dollar is 
to America, for the impact on Japan's 
exports will be severe. 

The world's rich countries are rapidly 
integrating their economies as the flows 
of trade and investment continue to in- 
crease. But these countries have different 
values and follow sharply different poli- 
cies. Because they are making little pro- 
gress in reconciling this contradiction, 
they must periodically go through dam- 
aging upheavals in the currency markets. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Now a f Social Summit’ 


Even the most ardent advocates of the 
United Nations may wonder what the 
organization is doing running yet another 
mass conference, this one designed to 
assemble heads of state, on a “soft" glob- 
al topic. The short answer is that the 
conference on social development taking 
place this week in Copenhagen is the sort 
of thing the United Nations does at the 
behest of its disadvantaged majority. But 
how well this “social summit'' actually 
serves to “improve the lot of people ev- 
erywhere" is something else again. 

The difficulty lies in the premise on 
which these big; rich-poor. North-South 
conferences are called. It is that prob- 
lems of poverty, unemployment and 
“social integration" — the Copenhagen 
agenda — can best be tackled by collec- 
tive international efforts. But the devel- 
oped countries already have a full set of 
international institutions, organized 
functionally and controlled mostly by 
themselves, to mediate their relations 
with the less developed. The latter, find- 
ing both their powers in these institu- 
tions and their rewards disappointing, 
keep trying to And another forum for a 
breakthrough. They may have moral le- 
verage on the developed, but not much 
political leverage and not much eco- 
nomic leverage, either. 


No doubt everyone has something to 
learn in Copenhagen. Almost everyone 
needs to become more aware of the bil- 
lion-plus people most forsaken. The 
s ummi t may arm some participants with 
superior arguments and prestige to 
bring to bear in policy and resource 
debates back home. The large goal of the 
conference to focus more foreign aid 
and more poor-country domestic spend- 
ing on human needs can use a boost. 

But at this relatively late date since a 
hundred-odd nations became indepen- 
dent and found themselves poor after 
World War II, there are not many mys- 
teries about what it takes to get ahead in 
the world. It is not moral exhortation 
and it is not foreign aid. which looks to 1 
be declining anyway. 

An educated and healthy citizenry* 
mightily helps. The rule of law and re- 
spect for human rights are civilizing 
forces that draw a country into the broad- 
er world. To be at peace and to have 
society otganized in a way reflecting that 
condition is a boon. Economic systems 
that harness the energies of individual 
free enterprise lure capital, public and 
private, and create jobs and growth. 
These are the basics that the folks at 
Copenhagen can't afford to ignore. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Mischief in Slovakia 


Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar of 
Slovakia would like to lead his country 
into the European Union and NATO, but 
he is pursuing policies that disqualify a 
country for membership in either. Mr. 
Meciar, a former Communist Party boss 
who returned to power last November for 
the third time since 1989, seems intent on 
stifling independent voices in the press, 
television and radio. His first official act 
was to put party cronies in charge of 
radio, television and the stale agency re- 
sponsible for the media. The new boss of 
state radio cut back on news coverage 
and eliminated programs that allowed 
unfettered discussion of political issues. 

Two weeks ago, after the Slovakian 
radio's Washington correspondent, Peter 
Susko, reported that a Meciar trade dele- 
gation to the United States appeared 
poorly prepared, be was ordered borne 
and the Washington office was dosed. 

The few newspapers struggling to stay 


independent are the latest target for 
Communist-style repression. At Mr. Me- 
dar’s urging. Parliament is moving to 
increase the value-added tax levied on 
total earnings. Currently at about 6 per- 
cent, the tax for newspapers with foreign 
investors would jump 30 to 50 percent, 
putting most of them out of business. 
Papers that the Ministry of Culture de- 
dares “commercial” would be hit with a 
25 percent tax, while party papers .sup- 
porting Mr. Meciar would be untouched. 

Slovaks are courageously balking. 
Eighty radio staff members signed a let- 
ter protesting Mr. Susko’s recall, and 
more than 100.000 citizens signed a peti- 
tion last week charging the government 
with violating freedom of speech. Mr. 
Meciar should roll back the restrictive 
steps. Pluralism and a free press are not 
optional conditions for acceptance into 
the ranks of the Western democracies. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


The Gamblers Ought to Pay 

Now that so many banks have shifted 
from lending into proprietary trading, 
capita] safeguards are less reassuring. 
Worse, the problem of “moral hazard" is 
amplified. A bank that can rely on tax- 
payers to bail it out before it capsizes is 
Far more likely than a bank without insur- 
ance to take a Barings-like punt in some 
derivatives market. 

By letting Barings sink, the Bank of 
England has at least helped to puncture 
the notion that any famous bank can rely 
on public money to protect it from its 
own mis takes- It would be better still, if 
the sinking of Barings encouraged gov- 
ernments to think anew about the merits 
of “narrow banking.” This is the idea 
under which governments would fence 
off and insure only the safer parts of a 


bank's activities, leaving investors to 
shoulder fully the risks they run by seek- 
ing higher returns through proprietary 
trading and other such activities. 

Deposit insurance? Moral hazard? Nar- 
row banking? Some will say after Barings 
that all of this misses the point, that the 
villain of the piece is "derivatives.” They 
are wrong. Options, swaps, futures and the 
like are sometimes complicated. They can 
be highly leveraged, which allows people 
to take big bets with small amounts of 
capital. But they are as much ways to 
reduce risk as to increase it, and so should 
not and cannot be stamped out. The job of 
governments is not to slop people from 
taking risks, but to make sure that when 
gambles fail it is the gamblers that suffer 
and not the wider public. That is the 
moral of the bank that disappeared. 

— The Economist (London). 
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W ASHINGTON — It is ironic that at 
a time when social programs are 
under increasing scrutiny in most coun- 
tries of the industrial world, there is in- 
creasing evidence from the developing 
world of just how effective investment in 
basic health, education and early child- 
hood development can be. 

During the last generation, advances 
in the human condition in the developing 
countries have been nothing less than phe- 
nomenal. Life expectancy has increased 
by more than 50 percent, from 40 to 63 
years. Literacy rates have doubled, as have 
incomes per person. A disease like small- 
pox, which was killing 5 million people a 
year in the 1950s, has been eradicated. 

The ultimate gauge of progress is that a 
child born today in the developing world 
is half as likely to die before the age of 5 
and twice as Likely to learn to read, and 
can expect more than twice the standard 
of living of a child born a generation ago. 

Much of this success is due to the sub- 
stantial investments in people that the 
developing countries, supported by the 
international community, have made. The 
World Bank's support for social invest- 
ment has increased fivefold in the last 
decade, to an average of more than S3 
billion a year. Now those loans are pro- 
jected to grow to about $5 billion a year. 


By Sven Sandstrom 

The writer is managing director 
of the World Bank. 

making the bank the largest external fi- 
nancier of health, education, nutrition and 
AIDS prevention in the world today. 

The reason for this heavy emphasis on 
investment in people is simple: It works. 
Experience in country after country 
shows that “people programs” are not 
just good for human well-being, they are 
good economics, too. 

In the past 30 years the rapidly grow- 
ing East Asian nations have achieved 
universal primary education; at the same 
time they nave eliminated poverty at the 
fastest rate in history. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, by contrast, a third of all children 
still do not go to school, and poverty in 
many parts of that region is on rise. 

The lesson is clear. Social investment is 
critical to build a modem, market-based 
economy and to raise living standards. 

By itself, however, social investment 
is not enough. No country has managed 
to improve the quality of people's lives 
over the long run without economic 
growth. Child death rates in the 1980s 
fell by almost twice as much in countries 
where average incomes grew by more 


than 1 percent a year as in countries 
where there was no growth. 

From Botswana to Chile to Indone- 
sia. nations which have successfully car- 
ried out growth-oriented policies have 
also been able to expand access to 
health and education — and io increase 
jobs and wages. In countries where 
trade grew faster than average during 
the last 20 years, for example, wages 
grew at 3 percent a year. Where trade 
did not grow, wages stagnated. 

Again the lesson is clear. If the eco- 
nomic fundamentals are not right, am- 
ply pouring more money into social pro- 
grams does not work. 

Global experience also tells us that the 
scarce resources allocated for social pro- 
grams must be used as efficiently as pos- 
sible — a message resonating around the 
industrial countries today. In the devel- 
oping countries also, too large a share of 
social expenditures never reach those 
most in need, because it is spent on high- 
level educational and health services to 
which poor people do not have access. 

A country like China, by focusing on 
basic services for the poor, spends a full 
percentage point of GDP less on health 
than otter nations at the same stage of 
development — but it achieves 10 years 
more of life expectancy. 


Increasing the impact of social pro- 
grams means that a larger share ofjwbbc 
mending must go to the poor. That is 
why the World Bank, in the economic 
reform programs it supports, is working 
with borrower countries not only to 
pmintain social expenditures but also to 
focus them on the poor: through an em- 
phasis on primary education, basic 
health and the early needs of children. 

With a billion people still tn desperate 
poverty, social investment is at the heart 
of how countries prepare themselves for 
the 21st century and a world in which 
computer skills will be as important as 
basic literacy and numeracy, and in 
which rich and poor nations will be 
increasingly through trade, and 
capital and information flows. 

This rapidly changing world offers tre- 
mendous opportunities for both develop- 
ing and industrial countries. A quarter of 
industrial-country exports and some 15 
million jobs are now linked to trade with 
the “emerging markets.” 

To consolidate these mutual gains, both 
the industrial and the developing nations 
need growing, competitive economies — 
and a healthy, well-educated citizenry. 
The right mix of sound people programs 
■ and sound economies will get them there. 

International Herald Tribune. 


By Refusing to Cut the Deficit, the Parties Lead America to a Crash 


T OKYO — If the Republicans 
sweep the 1996 elections, 
adding the White House to their 
control of Capitol Hill, their tri- 
umph may be very short-lived. 
For there will be no Democrats to 
blame when the day of reckoning 
for America's fiscal mess arrives 
in the late 1990s. 

Compound interest — interest 
on money borrowed to pay inter- 
est on yesterday’s debts — will be 
the reason for the mess. The Unit- 
ed States has been using it for two 
decades. But as you know if you 
have ever juggled credit cards to 
postpone going broke, the inter- 
est can run away from you. 

There are three components of 
the federal budget that really mat- 
ter — military spending, Medi- 
care and interest on the national 
debt. In addition, Social Security, 
technically not part of the budget, 
is central to iL The rest is, rela- 
tively, small change- 
Democrats ana Republicans 
are playing a game of political 
chicken to force each other into 
blurting out the truth — that un- 
less taxes rise or Social Security 
and Medicare payments are cut, 
the country faces catastrophe. 

The president played chicken 
in his State of the Union Mes~ 


By R. Taggart Murphy 


sage by offering tax cuts and 
increases in military spending, 
while pledging to protect Social 
Security and Medicare. 

The Republicans played chick- 
en with the balanced budget 
amendment It let them preen as 
deficit-cutters while buying votes 
with the “Contract With Ameri- 
ca,” which remains a deficit-in- 
creasing program. 

We saw all tins before, in 1981. 
The Reagan administration got 
the tax cuts it wanted, expecting 
that fear of financial catastrophe 
would force Congress to enact 
comparable spending cuts. But 
Tip O’Neill, then the speaker, was 
not about to save the administra- 
tion's hide. He waited for the 
White House to make the first 
small noises about cutting Social 
Security, then pounced. 

Wounded the Reaganites re- 
treated Neither party would 
move. America was on the road to 
a $4 trillion national debt 

The only catastrophes so far 
have been political, visited on 
those who tried to roll back the 
deficit — Walter Mondale’s 1984 
pledge to raise taxes, George 
Bush's 1990 retreat from “Read 


my lips: No new taxes,” Bill Clin- 
ton’s derision as president-elect 
to tackle the deficit before “in- 
vesting in America.” 

The Republicans hope that 
1981 can be repeated It cannot. 
That confrontation ended with- 
out a crash because the Japanese 
largely financed the explosion in 
deficit spending. But they cannot 
finance a second explosion. The 
situation has changed too much. 

In 1981, dollar interest rates 
were high Today they are com- 
paratively low. Then, Japanese 
companies had alot of extra cash. 
Today they face a cash crunch. 

Then, everyone assumed that 
the dollar could never be worth 
less than 180 yen. The dollar 
dosed at 92.87 yen on Monday. 

Because of the dollar's weak-, 
ness since 1985, Japanese life in- 
surance companies alone have 
lost some $100 billion. They are 
wary about being conned into 
loading up again on 30-year 
bonds issued by an American 
government that has repeatedly 
trashed its own currency. 

True, the Japanese are no long- 
er big players in the U.S. govern- 
ment securities market But they 


are running the hugest trade sur- 
plus of any country in history — 
about $140 billion in 1994. Since 
most it is denominated in dollars, 
most of it ends op back in the 
United States. 

There are two crucial differ- 
ences between today’s dollar re- 
cycling and that of the early 
1 980s. Back then, the surplus dol- 
lars went mostly into long bonds 
— 30-year Treasury securities — 
and other investments of compa- 
rable maturity. Today the money 
is going into the shortest and 
most sensitive of financial instru- 
ments — for example, short-term 
lending to American banks. 

A decade ago, the dollars that 
Japanese exporters earned were 
put directly into U.S. Treasury 
bonds or other long-term invest- 
ments. Now, with exporters fac- 
ing a dwindling cash flow, the 
dollars first gp through the Bank 
of Japan, which exchanges them 
for yen. The Bank of Japan then 
sells the dollars to Japanese 
banks, which lend them back to 
the AmericansL 

Tins means that the Japanese 
monetary authorities stand be- 
tween the Japanese exporters 
earning the dollars and the banks 
investing them. As a result, to 


Untouchable ‘Entitlements’ Are a Dangerous Fiction 


W ASHINGTON — Of the 
many ruses that mark the 
continuing debate over balancing 
the federal budget, none is more 
deceptive than the pretense that 
Social Security can escape the 
cutting knife. 

Given the sheer size of the 
yearly Social Security payout, 
that is a fiscal impossibility. 
When increases in Medicare and 
the compound effect of yearly in- 
flation adjustments are added to 
the growing cost, you needn’t be 
an Einstein to figure it all ouL 
Yet in the recent Senate show- 
down, the pretense became a 
handy trump card for foes of the 
balanced budget amendment — 
especially after a late poll showed 
that the 70 to 80 percent of Amer- 
icans claiming to support the 
amendment melted to 30 percent 
when asked if they would back 
budget balance if it meant cutting 
Social Security. I kept waiting for 
someone to break through the 


By Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


pettifoggery and tell the truth. No 
one did. So here it is. 

The story begins in 1983, with 
the Social Security system seri- 
ously underfunded. A blue-rib- 
bon commission chaired by Alan 
Greenspan worked out a rescue 
plan, featuring a new schedule of 
steep payroll tax increases. Con- 
gress quietly enacted the plan — 
one of the few occasions in recent 
years when sensible congressional 
action on entitlements was not 
queered by demagoguery. 

The new tax schedule took ef- 
fect, and in combination with the 
Reagan income tax cuts, higher 
contributions have effected a siz- 
able shift of the federal tax bur- 
den. A majority of taxpayers now 
pay more in Social Security than 
in income taxes. 

Meanwhile, Congress devised 
the idea of Social Security “trust 
funds,” since For a foreseeable pe- 


riod the new contribution levels 
would generate more revenues 
than would be paid out in Social 
Security benefits. But these trust 
funds are accounting devices. 

The Social Security trustees 
may, by law, invest these surplus 
collections only in U.S. securities. 
Hence, the “trust fund” accumu- 
lations serve, irony of ironies, not 
to restrain the crazy rate of feder- 
al borrowing but to facilitate it by 
serving as a sort, of loan cow. 

From the start, these “trust 
funds” have financed federal bor- 
rowing and helped disguise the 
true extent of the revenue short- 
fall. They continue to do so — 
appropriately, it might be argued, 
since Social Security payouts, es-. 
pecially for Medicare, drive the 
deficits and in most cases exceed 
the accrued value of what pen- 
sioners have paid into the system. 

Only if Congress completely 


Algeria: Their Fear Is Well-Founded 


N EW YORK — She makes 
women's clothes. In to- 
day's Algeria, that is a political 
act and potentially a fatal one. 

Until last year, when she 
abandoned her market stall in 
Algiers, 38-year-old Nairna Be- 
lani imported fabric from 
France and Italy and sewed it 
into beaded evening gowns or 
stylish short dresses. 

Then, last March 10, Islamic 
insurgents in Algeria ordered all 
women to veil themselves within 
a week or risk becoming targets 
of murder. The day after the 
deadline, militants killed a 16- 
year-old high school student 
who was walking to class with- 
out a head scarf. 

Miss Belahi, visiting the Unit- 
ed States at the time, was afraid 
to return home. She neither 
makes nor wears the shroudlike 
Islamic dress that must cover 
the Female body. To do so, she 
feels, would be to signal agree- 
ment with the extremists. She 
has taken refuge with a Con- 
necticut family and applied for 
political asylum. 

Her case has fallen into a cha- 
otic system that almost never 
considers persecution of women 
a basis for asylum. 

Despite growing worldwide 
abuse or women by religious ex- 
tremists — not just in Algeria but 
in Afghanistan. Sudan, the Gaza 
Strip and Saudi Arabia — the 
U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service works from a 
manual that advises against ac- 
cepting most sex- based claims. 


By Geraldine Brooks 

Asylum seekers must show a 
"well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion.” This can be based on 
race, religion, nationality or po- 
litical views. Less commonly, it 
can be based on membership in 
a “particular social group” that 
is subject to abuse. 

In Algeria, more than 50 
women have been killed since 
1992. Many more have been 
knifed or raped for working 
alongside men or for wearing 
Western dress. The murdered 
women have included a secre- 
tary who worked to support her 
unemployed siblings, and a 22- 
year-old woman wearing jeans 
and buyi ng cigarettes — enough 
to identify her to the militants 
as a “prostitute.” 

Yet when an Algerian doctor 
applied for asylum in America 
this year, saying that she had 
been threatened with death be- 
cause she supervised male phy- 
sicians, the INS case officer said 
that violence in Algeria was 
“too random” to support her 
claim to belong to a “particular 
social group” at risk. 

If Algeria's violence is con- 
sidered too random to warrant 
asylum, questions arise about 
countries — including a close 
U.S. ally. Saudi Arabia — where 
abuse of women is systemic. 

Substitute race for sex and 
the American position seems 
untenable. Imagine a country 
half black and half white, where 


the blacks may not legally leave 
the house without a white's per- 
mission, or where they may be 
caned in the street for refusing 
to wear the official segregating 
dress. That is the situation for 
women in Saudi Arabia. 

Last spring, some experts at 
Harvard Law School proposed 
new guidelines on asylum for 
women to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, with 
the hope that they might be- 
come the basis for a fairer as- 
sessment of claims of persecu- 
tion. But with anti-immigrant 
sentiment rampant in the Re- 
publican Congress, any at- 
tempt to liberalize INS stan- 
dards is sure to meet resistance. 

Asylum seekers actually con- 
stitutes tiny fraction of the peo- 
ple seeking admission to the 
United States each year. Open- 
ing the gate wider Lo persecuted 
women is hardly likely to result 
in a flood of new applicants. 

By granting asylum to women 
like Naima Belahi, the Algerian 
seamstress, the United Stales 
could send a powerful message 
to those who distort religion to 
justify terror. The message would 
be that Americans, too, hold cer- 
tain things sacred, and among 
them are liberty, equality, the 
pursuit of happiness and the 
right to hold one’s own beliefs. 

The writer, author of “ Nine 
Parts of Desire: The Hidden 
World of Islamic Women." con- 
tributed this comment to The 
New York Tunes. 


severed Social Security financ- 
ing from the consolidated bud- 
get could it be specially protect- 
ed from the budget-paring knife. 
That will not happen, since, 
again, few Social Security recipi- 
ents pay enough into the system 
to generate their level of infla- 
tion-proof benefits. 

Is this alarming? No more so 
than most features of Americans' 
rather wacky infatuation with 
government entitlements. As it al- 
ways has been. Social Security is 
an intergenerational social con- 
tract. We who work now support 
current retiree s, on the under- 
standing that when we retire, on- 
coming generations of active 
workers wiH support us. The sol- 
vency at the system has little to 
do with the trust fund accumula- 
tions and other paper assets, 
which are merely lOUs from erne 
federal agency to another and are 
no more or less reliable than any 
other government obligation. 

It has everything, however, to 
do with economic growth and pro- 
ductivity. As America grays and 
the ratio of retired to active walk- 
ers grows, new measures to assure 
the integrity of the generational 
contract win need devising. Call- 
ing Social Security and Medicare 
‘’entitlements,” and pretending 
that their solvency rests on eva- 
nescent “trust fund” surpluses, 
sounds reassuring. But labels can- 
not make a shaky system sound. 

That is one reason why the ten- 
dency to treat Social Security and 
other entitlements as untouchable : 
sacred cows is far more dangerous 
to the American future than peo- 
ple i magin e or than anyone in 
Congress is wining to admit. . 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


quote AJao Milami, who runs Ja- 
pan’s only independent credit rat- 
ing agency, “the funding of the 
U.S. deficits is now hostage to 
Japan’s monetary policy.” 

Washing ton should heed Mr. 
Nfikuni. He is a thorn in the side 
of the Japanese establishment 
and has been more consistently 
right than anyone else in his pre- 
dictions of the fallout from the 
bursting of Japan's “bubble” 
economy of the late ’80s. But his 
analysis would drill the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

The costs of recyding dollars 
from Japan to finance U.S. defi- 
cits are gcang to go up, for Japan 
cannot afford to accept low in- 
terest rates on its dollar invest- 
ments much longer. The burdens 
of propping up its own stock 
market and maintaining the illu- 
sion that allies b anks axe solvent 
have become too high. 

The market is sliding again 
while bad debts are coming out 
into the open with the first two of 
what are likely to be a string of 
publicly financed bank bailouts. 

Japan’s current trade surplus 
will fall in the next five years. 
Last-month, Honda announced 
plans to cut its exports by 60 
percent Other companies will 
follow, for the costs of maimain- 
injr unprofitable exports ‘are * be^ 
coming too high. 

Japan’s surplus will shrink 
through decreased exports rath- 
er than increased imports. This 
means that there will be a small- 
er global capital pool available 
to finance American defidts. It 
will worsen Japan's problem of 
excess production capacity, plac- 
ing further strains on the banks 
that have financed that capacity. 

The more bad debts on the 
books of Japanese banks, the few- 
er dollar securities they can buy. 

Deprived of its privileged ac- 
- cess to a shrinking Japanese trade 
surplus, no longer able to borrow 
freely in its own currency at terms 
to suit its convenience rather than 
that of its creditors, the UJS. 
Treasury will have to jostle with 
other debtor nations for a dwin- 
dling pool of global capital. 

The Federal Reserve will be 
forced to raise interest rates to 
keep the Japanese and others in- . 
vesting. And die higher the rate, 
the more quickly the jaws of the 
compound-interest trap will dose 
around the Republicans. 

As they desperately fight to 
stave off the second great finan- 
cial catastrophe of the century' 
without a Democrat in sight to 
blame, the Republicans may wish ) 
they had signaled to Bill Clinton ■ 
in 1995 that they were willing to 
join him in backing away from ) 
the game of chicken. They may - 
wish that together they had told ) 
the nation the truth about the ■ 
country's fiscal condition. 

- But when they realize this, it 
will be too late. - 

The writer is author of “The Real \ 
Price of Japanese Money. ” a forth- , 
coming book on the Jinandal reia- ■ 
tionship' between the United States ) 
and Japan. He contributed this * 
comment to The New York Times. ’ 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1895: Fighting in Cuba 

NEW YORK — The Herald has 
a special cable despatch from Ha- 
vana. dated yesterday [March 6], 
saying that three bands of insur- 
gents united near Ulloa. The 
Government troops surrounded 
them and a fierce fight ensued. 
Many were wounded and no less 
than three insurgent leaders sur- 
rendered to the Government. All 
eyes are turned to San Domingo. 
The Spanish war-vessels are 
watching for an expedition that 
was to have been led thence by 
Gomez. Undoubtedly a movement 
is impending in that direction. 


officer and his wife and another ! 
Frenchman were seriously as- 1 
saulted and grossly insulted by a! 
gang of aristocratic rowdies. For- 
some time a number of society' 
“patriots” have made it a custom I 
to congregate in the evenings in 1 
the hotel and, after alcoholic in-1 
diligence, to relieve their raorti- 1 
fied chauvinistic feelings tty sing - '. 
mg “Deutschland fiber Alfes.” 

1945: Manila Massacre ■ 

MANILA — Documentary evi- 1 


watching lor an expedition that matula — Documentary evi- 
was to have been led thence by dence has disclosed that 2^00 d- 
Gonaez. Undoubtedly a movement v ij i an s were bayoneted or burned 
is impending in that direction. alive by the Japanese in the old 

walled city of Intramuros. within 
1920: An Unruly Prince ■ Manila, between February 7 and 
tnunnu 1 3. Documents which confirm in- 

J dependent estimates by Army pffi- 


brecht, son of Prince Albrecht of 
Prussia and a cousin of the for- 
mer Kaiser,- was the ringleader in 
a violent scene in the Hold Adlon 
last evening in which a French 


c erso f the 14th Corps revealed the 1 
wont wholesale massacre of the! 
Pacific war. Most of the butchery 1 
occurred in the deep, dark, dank) 
dungeons of Fort Santiago. • 
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nearly foundered U 

the tempest of grief and rage 
by the bombing, outrage 
Jan. 22 at Beit Lid. The sight of 
the shattered bodies, of 21 young 
Israelis shook the faith even of the 
most ardent believers in Arab-ls- 
raeli reconciliation. 

Fortunately, a quick salvage oper- 
a«on launched under the auspices erf 
President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
kept the peace process afloat. The 

SepaitOumcauldhelp— 

but not if k means anew 
version of the Berlin Wall 
or of South Africa ’* 
discarded Bantustans. 


gravity of the situation 'created a 
new forum for crisis management. It 
met in emergency session in Cairo, 
uniting for the fust time the leaders 
of the four signatories of Arab-ls- 


Its formation introduces a new 
institutional dimension to the. 
peace process. It is a departure 
from the doctrine of one-on-one 
negotiations which Israel has pro- 
claimed more than it Tiny observed. 
Experience, from the armistice ne- 
gotiations in 194 9 to the Camp Da- 
vid peace talks 30 years later, shows 
that the parties, if they are to 
put aside years of hatred . and dis- 
trust and reach, a reasonable level 
of civilized discourse, need help 
from a third pfuty. 

The peace agreements between 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan and the Pales- 
tinians contain interconnected 
clauses regarding their participa- 
tion in negotiations on Palestinian 
self-rule. Israd^Palestinian talks 
on the current stage of the -Oslo 
accord are at an impasse, stalled by 
outrage over the recent terror at- 
tacks, and by the meager yield of 
the Gaza- Jericho stage. 

The lade of material improvement 
and political progress has left the 
Palestinians dgectcd The Israelis, 
in turn, fed deceived by the reluc- 
tance of the Palestinian Authority to 
act forcefully against the hotbeds of 
terrorism in their midst 

These frustrations are aggravated 
by the uncertain ability of the par- 
ties to reach peaceful accommoda- 
tion at the third stage of the accord. 

This stage is destined to deter- 
mine the final status of the occu- 
pied territories. But the Palestin- 
ians are troubled by the fact that 
the Israeli government has allowed 
continued activity in the settle- 


By Gideon Rafael 


ments and has continued to enforce 
seyere security measures. Add to 
ibis the difficult negotiations on 
the interim agreement for general 
elections of a Palestinian governing 
council, plus the redeployment of 
Israeli forces, and the result is 
a midterm crisis. 

Israelis, meanwhile, are alarmed 
by the government's inability to halt 
terrorist attacks The people are con- 
fused by their government's unsteady 
course and distressed over the in- 
creasingly bold agitation of forces 
opposed to the Oslo agreement 

Unless the Israeli government, 
now at its own midterm point, can 
convince its public that the peace 
process has reached the pemt of 
no return, it jeopardizes its own 
chances in the next elections. 

It is traditional for Arab and Is- 
raeli negotiators, when encounter- 
ing a stalemate, to prevaricate and 
procrastinate instead of tackling it 
expeditiously. Unfortunately, in 
the Middle East, time is not a great 
healer. The longer a deadlock lasts, 
the faster the prospects of peace are 
likely to recede. 

The current negotiations, if they 
are to be put bade on trade, should - 
be streamlined by telescoping the 
interim and final stages. Those pro- 
visions which, in the course of im- 
plementing the Gaza-Jericho 
phase, have proven ineffective or 
superfluous should be discarded. 

The idea of physical separation 
between the occupied territories 


and Israel proper is gaining ground 
in the public mind, and in govern- 
mental planning. 

If by separation is meant the 
erection of an impenetrable obsta- 
cle — a kind of Berlin Wall ---then 
it, too, will eventually crumble. If 
advocates of separation really 
mean segregation — the creation of 
a Bantus tan in the Holy Land — 
then this will suffer the same fate as 
its South African original. 

But if the idea of separation is 
meant to initiate a process of setting 
future political boundaries, then this 
should be made dear now. For it 
could reassure the Arab side of Isra- 
el's readiness to cede territory in 
exchange for a secure peace, as in 
the case of Israel’s treaties with 
Egypt and Jordan. Giving some idea 
now of whai lines may be drawn 
could simplify matters for the Pales- 
tinian autonomous region and tire 
Israeli military forces. 

It will not be easy for the Israeli 
government to convince the public, 
especially in its present somber 
mood, that the partition of the 
country is the only workable solu- 
tion promising peaceful co-exis- 
tence : — in national freedom and 
personal dignity. 

At the minis terial meeting of the 
four peace partners — Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Israel and the Palestinian au- 
thority — held last month in Wash- 
ington, the Palestinian Authority 
promised to undertake a vigorous 
campaign against those who deal 
in terror. Israel vowed to address 
Palestinian economic and political 
concents — such as resuming the 



regulated movement of people, 
goods and commerce. 

Added to President Bill Clinton's 
pledge of economic assistance and 
intensified political engagement — 
a welcome change from recent 
American diplomatic timidity — 
these commitments contain the 


elements necessary to overcome 
the midterm crisis. 


The writer is former director gener- 
al of die Israeli Foreign Ministry and 
former ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. Re contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ANidhe far Humans 

Paradoxically, it is comforting to 
know that in the technological fren- 
zy of the derivatives markets there is 
mil room for the human element. 

How could Barings, a small bank, 
nm up commitments of $27 billion, 
a significant figure evcjQ for the Jap- 
anese share markets, without the 
counterparties reacting? Has greed 
stifled common sense? 

Scams or excesses can never be 
entirely prevented, but by keeping 
their ears dose to the ground for 
market gossip, regulatory authori- 
ties and banks can hdp to prevent 
them. Is there enough personal con- 
tact and dialogue between the young 
computer wheeler-dealers to help 
them form commonsensical judg- 
ments? Maybe not The human de- 
ment stonU be reinforced 

FREDERIC DELOUCHE. 

Paris. 


Old News About Iraq 

Regarding “Ex-Aide Says CIA 
Helped Arm Iraq in ‘80s” (Feb. 6): 
So what is new about the fact that 
the Bush and Reagan administra- 
tions illegally armed Iraq before the 
Gulf War? Alan Frie dman laid it all 
out in his book “ Spider’s Web” two 
years ago. The U.S. press, rather 
than uncovering this story, seems to 
think it is better to let the truth 
behind America’s pro-Saddam poli-. 
cy go down the memory hole. 

JOSEPH M. GUERRA 
Berlin. 

'Moral’ Sponsors at the UN 

Regarding “ The World Needs a Hu- 
manitarian Right to Intervene * (Opin- 
ion, Jan. 25) by Ingvar Carlsson: 

Mr. Carisson’s proposal for a re- 
fined second look at the right of 
self-determination, and the princi- 


ple of nonintervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of states, not only 
shows the complexity of what is at 
stake but provides a road map to 
where the international community 
should be headed. 

The notion of civilized conduct 
has been abused in the past to foster 

ftwas often used to maslT^razen 
displays of “might makes right.” 
The pendulum has now swung too 
far in the opposite direction, and 
governments get away with scandal- 
ous behavior in dealing with their 
citizens- Mr. Carlsson has done the 
international community an enor- 
mous service by drawing attention 
to the need to correct the situation. 

The refusal of the UN Security 
Council to act on the many admira- 
ble proposals put forward by Secre- 
tary-General Boutros Boutros Ghali 
shows the need for a supplementary 
formula that can ensure adequate 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor ” and contain the writer's si- 
gnature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject 
to editing. We cannot be responsible 
for the return of unsolicited ma- 
nuscripts. 


Tail of Ox and Head of Goat 
And Pass the Fish Eyes , Too 


consideration, if not always approv- 
al, of his proposals. 

The Scandinavian countries and 
Canada have an excellent track re- 
cord of foreign policies motivated 
by high moral values. To this group 
should now be added South Africa 
under Nelson Mandela. Perhaps 
these countries can jointly become 
co-sponsors of these proposals at 
the United Nations. 

A BOLAJI AKINYEMJ. 

London. 

The writer is a former Nigerian 
foreign minister. 


W ASHINGTON —1 have expe- 
rienced a lot of changes as a 
first-genera lion Nigerian in Ameri- 
ca. None of them has been bigger 
than eating. When 1 am eating fish, I 
do not want it disguised as a square 
or rectangle with bread or flour cov- 
ering it, I warn to eat my fish from 
head to tail. There is something 
about that variety in texture that 

MEAjjjWggg 

positively enhances the an of eating. 
It prevents you from rushing your 
meal since you have u> be very care- 
ful while crushing the bones. This is 
an experience I cannot and do not 
warn to give up. 

Take away the fast foods, the piz- 
zas, desserts, butter, mayonnaise, 
steak, fish fillet, chicken breast, 
mashe d potatoes, gravy, eggs and 
everything that an average person in 
this society enjoys to eat. Leave me 
to the oddities of our culture. 

We do not have steak or fish or 
chicken dinners; we have cow leg and 
ox tail and smoked fish and snail and 
shrimp and cow skin and cow stom- 
ach and game meat and cow tongue. 
There are so many different flavors 
and textures combined into a big pot 
of amazing stew (do not think in 
terms of beef stew — it is not the 
same at all). There are different ways 
to eat this: over rice, with fufu, with 
boiled yam and so on. 

After 10 years of living in Ameri- 
ca, my acquired taste has not 
changed. All my friends are great 
cooks and. for reasons best known 
to my inner child, I cannot refuse a 
meal that reminds me of home. 

I will easily turn down a nice juicy 
steak but cannot look away from a 
pot of ox tail 

One friend always gives me a 
whole pot of ox tail, never just a 
serving, and 1 eat until the pot is 
empty. See, every cow has one tail, 
so, to get a pot of ox tail, you must 
go through a lot of cows! Now, how 
can 1 refuse such a rare delicacy? 

This same friend has another spe- 
cialty. In a very big pot, he combines. 
crabs, mussels, lobsters, clams, 
shrimps, conch meat, oysters, okra, 
com. carrots and potatoes with beer 
and spices. You will never catch me 
eating a boring fish fillet, for the 
intricacy involved in cracking, 
crunching, sucking, using special 
equipment to reach for the meat, 
adds pleasure to the act of eating. 

The other day at work, a Nigerian 
co-worker was chowing down from 
this big bowl of chicken feet in a 
well -seasoned sauce. While others 


By Nsedu Onyile 

were frowning, looking away and 
holding their stomachs. I was staring 
with a deep longing for my aowing- 
up days. He must have understood 
the look in my eyes as he banded me 
the bowl with instructions to take a 
few and put the rest in the refrigera- 
tor. So I took four feet, concluding 
that to be few enough. But after the 
fourth piece, I was on my way back 
to the refrigerator for more. 

1 was discussing the impossibility 
of giving up the foods that I grew up 
with, and a friend told me that since 
slavery is over, we should trium- 
phantly avoid those meat parts that 
the slave masters gave to the slaves 
after eating the “good” parts. 

But, in my part of Nigeria, the so- 
called good parts are actually noth- 
ing special, available to everybody, 
while the head of goat or fish is 
strictly for the heads of household. 
In the restaurants, the beads and 
tails of big catfish are reserved for 
important patrons. At a party, there 
is a special recipe prepared with the 
intestines, feet, tongue, ears, of cows 
and goats; you can identify the im- 
portant personalities by observing 
who is offered a bowl of this special- 
ty. Oh, the irony of life! 

Let me tell you about the goat 
head. Where 1 come from, the wom- 
en fix and serve it in a big platter but 
only the men are entitled to eat it. As 
a child. 1 fantasized about the taste 
of the goat head and could not wait 
for an opportunity to eat oneL 
Now, in a total declaration of inde- 
pendence, I buy goat from the 
slaughterhouse, fix the bead first, and 
sit dawn to catch up on missed years. 
While I am saying, T wish my father 
could see me now ” my husband is 
saying, The eyes are staring at you!" . 
I eat every bit of this delicacy, appre- 
ciating what those men enjoyed in 
our sunny yard back in Nigeria. 

My health? You can spend a day 
with me and describe me as being 
on a starvation diet; on a different 
day, you can describe me as a glut- 
ton. The difference really is what 
kind of food is available. 

One advantage to my “un-Ameri- 
can” diet: The other day at work 
someone had stolen my lunch from 
the refrigerator, so I announced that 
I was musing my monkey brains (l 
lied). In a few minutes, my lunch 
was returned to me untouched. 


The writer is a sergeant at the 
Washington D.C. Department of 
Corrections and a nursing student at 
Northern Virginia Community Col- 
lege She contributed this comment 
to The Washington PosL 
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U.S. Offers Women’s Aid Plan 

Goal Is Expansion of Education Worldwide 




By Barbara Crossette 

iVr* York Timer Service 


COPENHAGEN — In a speech Tuesday 
strongly suggesting that social development is 
often better accomplished by private organiza- 
tions than governments and that poverty will not 
end until the lives of women are improved, Hilla- 
ry Rodham Clinton told a United Nations con- 
ference here that the United States is about to 
begin a new international aid program for wom- 
en’s education. 

'Tomorrow, as part of International Women's 
Day, it will be my honor to announce a major 
new United States commitment to expand edu- 
cation opportunities for poor girls on three conti- 
nents,” said Mrs. Clinton, who began her visit to 
Copenhagen and the World Summit for Social 
Development on Tuesday morning with a brief 
appearance with Bella Abzng, a leading women's 
rights advocate, before a friendly audience of 
women’s groups from around the world. 

No details have been released here about the 
size or cost of the initiative, but Mrs. Clinton 
took into account opposition to foreign aid when 
she said that "as my husband said in a speech last 
week, governments will have to choose engage- 
ment over isolationism.'' 

Increasing the economic power of women is a 
recurrent theme at this conference, and the mul- 
titude of smaller meetings taking place around it. 
Noeleen Heyzer, a Malayarian with experience 
in Asian women's organizations who was recent- 
ly named director of the United Nations Devel- 
opment Fund for Women, said that this is be- 


cause women are so obviously the most destitute 
people in many countries. 

“Because the focus here is on poverty, we say 
that the continued feminization of poverty as we 
go into the next century is not acceptable.” she 
said in an interview. “When we are generating 
new wealth and new poverty simultaneously, we 
have to find ways to improve the condition of 
women.” 

Concrete proposals are taking shape among 
delegates, among them the expansion oi non tra- 
ditional banking institutions that make small, 
no-collateral loans to village women. 

Mrs. Clinton, who will speak here again 
Wednesday with a panel of prominent women 
from other nations, said Tuesday that ‘'investing 
in the health and education of women and girls is 
essential to improving local prosperity.” 

“Although women comprise 52 percent of Lhe 
world population, although they are the primary 
caretakers for children and the aged and are a 
significant presence in the work force, they con- 
tinue to be marginalized in many countries,” she 
said. 

“Worldwide, more than two-thirds of the chil- 
dren who never attended school or who drop out 
are girls,'' she added. “Of the one billion people 
who remain illiterate, two-thirds are women.” 

In her speech, Mrs. Clinton strongly support- 
ed nongovernmental development organizations, 
to which rich governments turn increasingly for 
the effective and cheap delivery of foreign aid. In 
some developing countries, there is growing op- 
position to the power of independent groups 
because they operate largely beyond government 
control and are potential political opponents. 



Kenya Leader Fights UN 
Over Refugees and Rebel 


A gene* Fnmce-Presse 

NAIROBI — President Dan- 
iel arap Moi has ordered the 
United Nations to remove an 
estimated 240,000 refugees 
from Kenya, saying the organi- 
zation was harboring a Kenyan 
who plotted against the govern- 
ment, local newspapers report- 
ed. 

The Kenyan, John Odongo. 
is accused by the authorities of 
leading a rebel group, the Feb. 
18 Movement, which aims to 
topple the government through 
guerrilla warfare. Mr. Odongo 
is now listed as a refugee in the 
UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees office in Kampala, 
Uganda, and Kenya has asked 
the authorities there to extra- 
dite him. 

Uganda has declined to ex- 
tradite Mr. Odongo, saying Ke- 
nya has not produced evidence 
that he had committed crimes. 
Uganda said it was looking for 


a third country willing to give 
asylum to the Kenyan. 

At a rally in the Kiambu dis- 
trict in central Kenya on Sun- 
day. Mr. Moi questioned the 
UN's designation of Mr. 
Odongo as a refugee and de- 
clared: “Kenya cannot contin- 
ue harboring refugees who have 
no respect for its laws. Let the 
UN get them shelter in another 
country." 

A UN spokesman here said it 
was the responsibility of the 
Ugandan authorities to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Odongo 
should be extradited and that 
the agency could nol interfere. 

The majority of the refugees 
in Kenya are from Somalia, 
while others come from Ethio- 
pia, Rwanda and Sudan. 

Kenya has repeatedly ac- 
cused Somali refugees of rob- 
bery and has requested the UN 
to repatriate the refugees, say- 
ing they place an intolerable 
burden on the country. 


Daughter Sees 
A Divorce by 
TheMandelas 

Reuiert 

JOHANNESBURG — 
President Nelson Mandela 
is very likely to divorce his 
estranged wife soon, the 
couple's younger daughter 
has said 

Their daughter Zindzi 
Mandela-Hlongwane said 
in an interview that people 
within the governing Afri- 
can National Congress had 
been putting pressure on 
the 76-year-old president to 
divorce Winnie Mandela. 

“I sense pressure on him 
to distance himself defi- 
nitely from her,” she said in 
the interview in the March 
issue of Than di magazine. 

Spokesmen for both 
President Mandela and 
Mrs. Mandela refused to 
comment on the likelihood 
of divorce, saying the mat- 
ter was private. Mr. Man- 
dela and his wife have been 
separated since 1992. 


Compiled bn Our Staff From Dispatches 

HOUSTON — Iran has 
awarded a contract to a U-S.- 
af filiated oil company to devel- 
op two Gulf oil fields, the first 
such deal since Washington 
severed ties with the Islamic 
Republic in 1980. 

The White House on Tues- 
day termed the deal “unhdp- 
fuT to US. attempts to get Iran 
“to behave in the world com- 
munity.” Conoco Inc. signed 
the deal Sunday, a company 
spokesman said Tuesday. 

The Iranian Oil Ministry pre- 
dicted export of oil from the 
Fields could generate revenues 
of$KL5 billion, and natural gas 
could fetch $250 millin n. 

The oil company signed the 
agreement despite growing sup- 
port in Congress for a bill that 
would ban all financial and eco- 
nomic transactions between 
Iran and the United States, and 
despite hostility toward the 
United States by powerful cler- 
gy in Iran. The United States 
severed ties with Iran in the 


IXMJLAR: No Floor in Sight in Currency’s Skid 


Continued from Page 1 

lari lies in the present dollar bust to the 
dollar bubble of the mid-1980s, when dis- 
agreements between Washington and 
Bonn helped touch off the stock market 
crash of October 1987. 

Mr. Sinai also criticized the Clinton ad- 
ministration “for not doing anything, 
which is an open-door invitation for trad- 
ers to speculate against the dollar and 
other weak currencies.” 

Not everyone read the same signals from 
the market. Neal Soss of Soss & Cotton, a 
New York fund-management firm, said he 
saw the dollar's fall as a correction within 
normal market behavior. He said the 30- 
year Treasury bond, which slipped Tues- 
day to yidd 7.62 percent, compared with 
7.59 percent Monday, had simply returned 
to the levels of mid-February, and so bad 
the stock market “Markets were looking 
for an excuse to fall back, not a reason,” he 
said. “And they found it in the dollar ” 
Defending himself Tuesday before the 
House International Relations Committee 
in a bearing on the Mexican financial res- 
cue, Lawrence Summers, undersecretary of 


the Treasury, insisted that despite a $20 
billion commitment to Mexico, the United 
States had ample financial resources to 
defend the dollar. 

[But the committee decried the bailout, 
with members blaming everything from 
the dollar's weakness to Fidel Castro’s 
continued reign in Cuba on the rescue 
plan, which Mr. S umme rs gamely de- 
fended time and again as “in the United 
States’ national interest.” Knight-Ridder 
reported from Washington. 

[That defense was not warmly received. 
And with the U.S. Congress at loggerheads 
with the Clinton administration over the 
value of the plan, the likelihood that the 
rescue package would effectivdy reverse 
lhe crisis of confidence in Mexico seemed 
severely diminished.] 

Representative Lee Hamilton, an Indi- 
ana Democrat, said he found Mr. Sum- 
mers' simple reiteration of support for a 
strong dollar insufficient and President 
Bill Clinton's refusal to address the issue 
“not satisfactory-” 

On Wail Street. Mr. Summers’ commit- 
ment to the dollar was not taken seriously. 
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wake of the seizure of US. hos- 
tages in Iran in late 1979. 

The announcement by the 
ministry made no mention of 
the United States. It said Cono- 
co’s Dutch affiliate would de- 
velop the fields. 

The fields in question are on 
Sirri Island, about 80 miles off 
the coast of Iran. The company 
and the Oil Ministry said they 
were expected to produce mare 
than 120.000 barrels a day with- 
in two years. 

The United States currently 
imports about 8 million barrels 
a day. 

The deal also calls for Con- 
oco to build a natural gas pipe- 
line from Sirri Island to oil 
fields 90 miles away in Dubai, 
in the United Arab Emirates, 
the company said 

U.S. companies are permit- 
ted to buy ml from Iran, but 
may not resell it in the United 
States. The contract by Conoco 
Inc. goes far beyond buying oil 
to seD to a third party, and the 
arrangement to develop oil and 
gas sources in Iran indicates a 
long-term relationship. 

Although the financial de- 
tails were not disclosed same 
analysts estimated that the pro- 
ject could be worth $1 billion. 

The contract was signed after 
three years of negotiations, ac- 
cording to Jim Felder, a spokes- 
man for Conoco, which is based 
in Houston and owned by the 
chemical giant EL du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Mr. Felder said he would be 
briefing the Clinton adminis- 
tration on the deal in the next 
few days. He said some officials 
in Washington knew that Con- 
oco was pursuing it. 


Administration officials said 
they were seeking more details 
of the proposed transaction to 
determine whether it violated 
prohibitions against providing 
loans with bdow-madust inter- 
est rates or transferring ad- 
vanced technology that can be 
used by Iran’s mujtaiy. 

Christine Shelly, a State De- 
partment spokesman, said the 
administration had sought to 
exert economic pressure on Iran 
and had focused on three areas 
where it believed it could have 
maximum impact, trying to 
limit arms transfers, govern- 
ment-to-govemment loans, and 
sales of advanced technologies. 

Furthermore, the din ton ad- 
ministration last year protested 

Iran’s membership in an $8-bil- 
Kon oil consortium of mostly 
Western companies in Azerbai- 
jan, a former Soviet republic. 
Iran's $350-tmHion investment, 
a 5 percent share in the p: 
was vehemently 
.Washington. ~(AP, NYT) 


Zimbabwe Aide Denies 
Mengistu Has Passport 

Reuters 

HARARE, Zimbabwe — 
Home Affairs Minister Dumiso 
Dabengwa denied Tuesday 
press reports that the former 
Ethiopian dictator, Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, and his family 
had been granted Zimbabwean 
citizenship and passports. 

“He has not been given Zim- 
babwean citizenship and a pass- 


port, ne 
family,” 


lhe minister said. Cot- 


neither has his wife and 
ly,” tire mi 
and Mengistu has been Bring 
in exile in Zimbabwe since flee- 
ing Ethiopia in 1991. 


YELTSEV; Ultimatum by Mayoi 
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PHOTOS: Stark Museum Images of Holocaust Offend Orthodox Jetvs 
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against nudity, insisting that 
the photos will stay on its walls. 

“We have no reason, and 1 
don’t have the authority, to cov- 
er up the terrible truth or to 
beautify it,” said Avner Shalev. 
the memorial’s chairman. 

But that did not end the dis- 
pute. 

Deputy Mayor Chaim Miller 
of Jerusalem, a haredi official 
who first raised the issue, says 
he will continue to press for 
change, by urging fellow hare- 
dim to write protest letters and 
to boycott the museum, and, he 
suggests, by asking Orthodox 
donors to freeze out Yad Va- 
shem. 

“If they will turn this into a 
matter between religious and 
secular,” he said bluntly, “I 
have the means to affect them 
financially.” 

Why the issue has arisen after 
all these years is not clear. One 
reason may be widespread con- 
sciousness of the Holocaust on 
the 50th anniversary of the lib- 


eration of the Nazi death 
camps. Another may be that 
haredim seem to be visiting Yad 
Vashem in growing numbers. 
Now, they want a say in how it 
is run instead of leaving it, as 
before, to secular and modern 
religious Zionists. 

A few haredi leaders even 
talk about setting up their own 
museum, to memorialize the 
victims “properly and objec- 
tively," in the words of Rabbi 
Moshe Zeev Feldman, head of 
the Agudat Israel political par- 
ty- 

Many haredim feel that the 
collective Holocaust memory in 
Israel has been dominated too 
long by secular Zionists, whom 


some in the haredi world blame 
for the Nazi horror in the first 
place; by not having waited for 
the Messiah to arrive before 
seeking to create a Jewish state 
and thus going against God’s 
will. 

In their view, Yad Vashem 
devotes too hide space to Jew- 
ish religioti5 life in pre-Nazi Eu- 
rope and to how some Jews 
clung to their faith in the 
camps. 

But to other Israelis, the call 
for Holocaust separatism is an- 
other attempt by the haredim to 
seal themselves off from the rest 
of Israel by creating an institu- 
tion parallel to an already exist- 
ing one. much as they have 


Disputes aside, there is 
because half a century later 


done with schools and social 
services. 

“There's a feeling that the re- 
ligious are trying to take away 
the one unifying force we 
have,” said Tom Segev. an Is- 
raeli historian of the Holocaust 
pain 
later 

Jews are tearing at one another 
over whose Holocaust it was. 

“You would think that on 
this one thing there would be a 
willingness to stand silently to- 
gether,” said Efraim Zuroff, Is- 
rael director of the Simon Wie- 
senthal Center. 

“Do you think the Nazis dis- 
tinguished between Jews when 
they killed them?” 


Continued from Page I 

mg to the president, the federal 
prosecutor’s office and the fed- 
eral Interior Ministry, which 
oversees the city police, to re- 
verse the dismissals, but that be 
held out little hope of success. 

“Since the whole tiling is go- 
ing in this direction, there is 
nothing left for me, beyond ap- 
propriate appeals to the minis- 
tries and to the courts, but to 
take the only right derision — 
the dedsion to re sign, ” Mr. 
Luzhkov said in an interview 
with Ostankino television. 

Reuters reported that Oleg 
Lobov, the secretary of the 
powerful Security Conncal. had 
said that Mr. Yeltsin would 
soon sign a new decree cm com- 
batting crime that would 
strengthen the role of the for- 
mer KGB, now known as the 
Federal Counterintelligence 
Service, or FSK. 

“The FSK must be more ac- 
tively involved in uncovering 


- jwr. jLuznxov is a reasonably 

mit was required for trips by educational jecled a bid by Cuba to revoke the new popular mayor who, with little 
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CUBA: Advisers Urge Clinton to Ease Relations by Reducing Sanctions 

Continued from Page 1 

nationwide political backlash against new- 
comers. So most of the Cubans were sent 
to the U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo 
Bay on Cuba's southeastern tip. 

The dedsion not to admit the Cubans 
angered many in the Cuban- American 
community. To mollify them as well as to 
punish Mr. Castro, Mr. Clinton agreed to 
tighten the ban on trade with Cuba that 
began jn 1962. The new sanctions included 
a prohibition on sending cash to relatives 
by Cuban Americans. 

In addition, travel to the island was 
sharpty restricted; visits by relatives were 
curtailed and a Treasury Department per- 


crimes, especially serious ones," 
Mr. Lobov said, adding that 
“investigative organs” of the se- 
cret police would be restored. 

The break between Mr. 
Luzhkov and Mr. Yeltsin had 
been developing for some 
months. 

In early December, Mr. Yelt- 
sin’s personal security force be- 
sieged the offices of the Most 
Group, a wealthy and powerful 
holding company headed by a 
Luzhkov ally. 

That episode, in which Mr. 
Yeltsin’s armed men bran- 
dished their automatic weapons 
on one of central Moscow’s 
busiest streets at rush hour, was 
seen as an indirect but unmis- 
takable warning to the mayor to 
remember his place — and the 
president’s. 

- When the head of the Mos- 
cow branch of the Federal 
Counterintelligence Service, an- 
other Luzhkov loyalist at- 
tempted to intervene in the inci- 
dent, he was promptly 
dismissed by federal authorities 
loyal to Mr. Yeltsin. 

Mr. Luzhkov is a reasonably 


Arabs and Israelis 
Open Refiigee Issue 

How Many Palestinian Exiles 
Will Return to Their Lands? 
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Mrs. Clinton visiting Tuesday with Catherine Hem Jensen at a Copenhagen day school. 

Conoco Gets a Contract From Iran 
To Develop Gulf Fields, Irking U.S . 


ffe* York Times Senior 

■ JERUSALEM — Arab and 
Tgmrii officials on Tuesday held 
their first n»nrs on one of this 
region’s most emotion-laden is- 
sues: the fate erf 1 hundreds of 
thousands of Palestinian refu- 
gees living outside Israel and its 
occupied territories. ' 

Nothing of substance was de- 
cided when the foreign minis- 
ters of Israel, Jordan and Egypt 
and a leader of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization sat 
around a large square table in 
Amman, Jordan. The officials 
could not agree even on how 
many Palestinian exiles there 
are, let alone on what to do 
about them, and negotiations 
are likely to continue for many 
months. 

But the significance lay in the 
mere fact that they had net, for 
it represented a first step to- 
ward possibly coming to grips 
with a complex refugee issue 
that has defied resolution for 
five decades, aggravated by pe- 
riodic ware and persistent mis- 
trust. 

The meeting came at a rocky 
time for Middle East peace 
talks. 

Israel and the FLO are badly 
stalled on. how to expand Pales- 
tinian sell-rule beyond the. 
Gaza Strip and the West Bank 
enclave of Jericho. Israel also 
seems to be going nowhere m 
negotiations with Syria, and is 
ho ping that new life may be 
breathed, into them by Secre- 
tary of State Warren M. Chris- 
topher, who set out for the Mid- 
dle East cm Tuesday. 

If nothing rise, the Amman 


conference showed tim the ma- 
jor parties are not about to let 
talks collapse entirely, no mat- 
ter what bad shape they may be 
in. 

The issue of Palestinian ex- 
iles is focused for now only on 
people described as having been 
“displaced” from the West 
Hanif and Gaza by the . 1967 
Middle East war. won by Israel. 
Under the Israeli- PLO agree- 
ment of September 1993, the 
two sides are supposed to work 
rmt this matter with Jordan, 
which has a large Palestinian 
population, and with Egypt, 
which considers itself a broker 
in regional peace talks. 

Whatever they rltimately de- 
cide, it will be but a prelude to 
the «nnch more difficult — and 
emotionally charged — ques- 
tion of what to do about the 
many hundreds of thousands erf 
Arabs whose families either fled 
or were forced to Leave their 
houses in tides and towns that 
became part, of the newly 
formed State of Israel in 1948. 

Talks on the 1948 refugees, 
according to the Israeli-PLO 
agreement, are to begin within 
14 months, along with other im- 
mensely difficult questions like 
the future of Jerusalem. 

Palestinians insist. on their 
right to return to ancestral 
homes mririe Israel, or at least 
to reoeive compensation. Just as 
firmly, Is raelis across the politi- 
cal spectrum reject the idea, 
saying that a massive influx of 
Arabs would imperil the Jewish 
char ter erf thar country and, 
ultimately, its very existence. 

— CLYDE HABERMAN 


Arab Poet Punished 
For Meeting Israelis 

By YoussefM. Ibrahim 
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— - — Arab and Jewish thinkers that 


researchers and other groups. 

At the time, the Clinton administration 
estimated that the ban on cash remittances 
and reduced travel would cost the Cuban 
economy an estimated $ 1 50 million a year. 
The new actions under consideration 
would not affect the rest of the trade ban. 

Soon after imposing the tougher sanc- 
tions, the United States began talks with 
Cuba aimed at easing the immigration cri- 
sis. The two sides reached a deal in which 
Cuba, in return for again blocking the 
outflow of people, received a guarantee of 
20,000 visas a year for its citizens to go to 
the United States. The administration re- 


sanctions as part of the deal. 

The time has come, some U.S. officials 
believe, to test whether Mr. Castro is wilt- 
ing to make economic and political 
changes, a senior administration official 
said 

Last fall. Secretary of State Warren M. 
Christopher said that Mr. Castro would 
have to make political c h anges before the 
United States could engage on such issues 
as the embargo, eased travel relations and 
diplomatic relations. 

The administration, before malting a 
"calibrated response,” will be looking for 
economic steps toward establishing a free 
market on the island, the senior official 

said. 


regard for the niceties of de- 
mocracy or economic reform, is 
rapidly remaking the urban 
landscape in Moscow. 

Under his leadership, build- 
ings have been spruced op, pot 
holes filled and ambitious pub- 
lic works projects under taken 

At the same time , many peo- 
ple grumble about the corrup- 
tion that seems to extend from 
top to bottom in dty hall and 
Muscovites complain that it is 
impossible to get anything done 
without bribes when -dealing 
with city authorities. . 


PARIS — The Arab world's 
most famous poet has been ex- 
pelled from the Arab Writers’ 
Union for meeting with Israeli 
intellectuals, and the punish- 
ment has generated bitter de- 
bate among intellectuals and 
artists across the Middle East. 

At issue is the whole idea of 
cultural exchange with Israel, 
but underiymg it is a long sim- 
mering rebellion against pres- 
sures that Arab governments 
exert on their cultural establish- 
ments. 

On the face of it, the expul- 
sion of the 6i5-year^rfd poet, 
Adonis, whose realname is Ah 
Ahmed Saeed, appeared absurd 
when it was first announced in 
Damascus by the head of the 
Arab Writers’ Union, Ali Akla 
Ersan, os Jan. 27. 

The poet, a Syrian who 
adopted Lebanese nationality 
and now Eves in France, was 
being ptmished for a meeting 
beM in Granada, Spain, two 
years ago. The meeting was 
sponsored by Unesco and at- 
tended by Yasser Arafat, the 
chairman of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, and Shi- - 
nxm Peres, the Israeli foreign 
minister, among others. Several 
similar gatherings have been 
held since then between Arabs 
and Is raelis 

Syria’s pressure on the writ- 
ers’ union to expel Adonis was 
echoed in the actions of other 
Arab governments, which, al- 
though they are engaged in , 
talks with Israel, continue to 
seek to intimidate their intellec- 
tuals from following suit. 

More important, the use of 
an obscure union staffed by bu- 
reaucrats to restrain major 
Arab literary figures has been a 
sore point for some time in 
Arab intellectual rirdes, what- 
ever their position regarding 
contact with IsraeL 

“These so-called intellectual 
unions are the remnants of a 
Stalinist past," said Hazem Sa- 
gush, cultural page editor of the 
London-based Arabic daily A1 
Hayat “In this case, Adonis, 
the most prominent poet of the 
Arabic language today, is far 
more important than the so- 
called Arab Writers’ Union of 
Damascus, and the fact dial be 
is for or. against normalization 
with Israel is nothing more than 
a detail" 

Unlike many Arab cultural 
figures, Adonis has not 
wrapped himself in the flag of 
his country, but has kept him- 
self above the fray. But in a 
conversation here, be indicated 
that for the first time he was 
going to address the issue in an 
article. 

“AD I can say now is that 
these matters are a sideshow for 
tbe Arab world,” he said. 

The controversy over bow 
much exchange there should be 
between Arabs and Israelis has 
simmered since the Madrid 
peace conference of 1991. That 
meeting, after -the Gulf War, 
brought Arabs and Israelis to- 
gether in direct talk* 

. Since then mere Arab intel- 


quiti 

Adoi 


action by the Arab Writ- 
ers’ Union, which amounts to 
no more than a moral and polit- 
ical condemnation, of Adonis, 
turned a halting dispute into a 
consuming debate over the last 
month that has spawned hun- 
dreds of articles and frequent 
commentary and has drawn im- 
portant cultural figures from 
Morocco to the Gulf region. 

They include two of Syria’s 
most famous writers, Saadallah 
Wanous and Hanna Mina, who 
the union in solidarity with 
,doni& In a recent interview, 
Mr. Wanous declared: “I give 
up, without much regret, my 
membership in protest over the 
expulsion <rf Adonis.” 

The issue has even seeped 
into a wider domain, involving 
popular performers, Midbai Sa- 
lem, a well-known Egyptian 
ringer,, accepted a singing en- 
gagement in Israel two months 
ago. When he returned to 
Egypt, he was attacked by some 
and praised by others. 

FIfi Abdou, Egypt's and the 
Arab world's most famous bel- 
-dancer, has refused to per- 
form in Israel, and has met the 
same mixed response for her 
decision. 

Among intellectuals, the de- 
bate has ranged widely. Some 
speak of their fear erf Israel's 
'^cultural domination’' of a 
weak and fractured Arab wodd 
that needs time to heal 
Notable Arab literary fig- 
ures, induding Emile Habibt, 
an award- win m~ ng Palestinian 
novelist, and Naguib Mahfouz. 
Egypt’s Nobd laureate, argue 
that there is nothing to fear 
from intellectual discourse with 
Israel and perhaps something to 


t 


Mr. Mahfouz, who survive 
an assassination attempt by I 
lamic militan ts in October, r 
cently said that if the Are 
world, which has a founds tic 
of 14 centuries of Arab and I 
lamic cultural heritage, Is afnri 
it wiQ lose its cultural idenlil 
by mwijiKwg wiLb Israel, the 
perhaps that fate is a deserve* 
Still others like Saad Di 
Wahba, the president of it 
Arab artists syndicate that ocx 
trols the immensely influenti 


Kftbury, maintain that it is t 
early for cultural rapprocb 
meat with Israel which c 

only flow freely when the poti 

cal conflict is settled. 

“How long are we going 
fight windmills?” said Mr. H 
hihi, the Palestinian who w 
the highest Israeli litera 
award two years ago. A form 
Communist militant Mr. H 
bzbi fgirntm ^ firmly ancho red 

the left. 

He sa id recently:. “We no 
to open as many doors as pos! 
ole and win over Israeli in telle 
teals to our views of Palestine 
n^hts. How are we going to * 
this fay restraining Arab thin 
tts from talking to Jews whi 
Arab governments have done; 

openly for yearsT - 
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An gry ‘Hamlet’ as Revenge Drama: The Acting’s the Thing 
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By Matt Wolf 

L ONDON — • London has had 
more Hamlets than sunny days of 
•ate, with Ralph Fiennes the fust 
ponce of Denmark in at least the 
last month. What is left to discover about 
the play after three major productions in 
or near London last year and another; with 
Simon Russell Beale;, on offer for the fall? 
Not a lot, if Jonathan Kent’s impetuous 
yet u^<^stag^lgof t mnIef , at the 

Hackney Empire is any guide. The discov- 
enes on this occasionTie in the acting, not 
the text; put in Shakespearean terms, the 
player is the thing. 

Happily, Kent has a crackajack leading 
player in Fiennes, a Royal Shakespeare 
Company regular before “Schindler's Lisf* 
made him a fflm star, and the actor can be. 
counted on to have Broadway in thrall when 
this staging arrives there next month. 

At just over three hours in length, the 

SHORT COTS 

• THE CHIEFTAINS, “The Long 
Black Veil" (RCA); A collection of Gaelic 
ballads, country tunes and tradi tional 
songs by an Irish rock group re-exploring 
their roots (their first album, “The Celtic 
Harpy won a Grammy in the folk catego- 
ry), with the help of Marianne Faithful!, 
Van Morrison, Sinead . O’Connor, Mark 
Knopfler, Ry Cooder, Tom Jones, Sting 
and Mick Jagger, plus ‘The Rocky Road 
to Dubim” with the Rolling Stones. 

• CHRISTIAN McBRIDE, “Gettm’ to 
It" (Verve): Everybody's favorite new 
young bass player with a tasty, high-spirit- 
ed. straight-ahead cross section ofhis lead- 
ers and mates, including Joshua Redman, 
Roy Hargrove and Cyrus Chestnut and, mi 
NeO Heftfs “Splanky,” father figures Ray 
Brown and Mult Hinton walk tall toward 
each other from channels left and right 
• THE WHO, “live at Leeds” (Poly- 
dor): Rock that works on musical and 
lyrical levels as well as glitter. You forget 
these guys could really play before they 
trashed their axes. The CD celebrates the 
25th anniversary of a remarkable Feb. 14, 
1970. concert at Leeds University, includ- 
ing eight tunes (Mose Allison’s ’Tattoo” 
for one) not on the original LP. High 
spirits, good times (Keith Moon’s drums), 
fancy chords, digital sound. 

• CARLA BLEY, STEVE SWALLOW. 
ANDY SHEPPARD, “Songs With Legs” 
(WATT/ECM): listening to amusing, en- 
gaging, wistful, laid-back, eclectic collec- 
tively improvised consonant modern mn- 
‘ sic by piano, bass and saxophone, we are 
reminded of the maxim: It takes one heck 
of a drummer to be better than no drum- 
mer at alL 


production is an hour shorter than Lon- 
don’s most recent “Hamlet,” directed by 
Peter Hall, last November, and the speed 
proves no bad thing. Staged with one eye 
on less classically indoctrinated Broadway 

LONDON THEATER 

audiences, this “Hamlet” fast and fore- 
most tells a story; it’s a reminder that 
literature's most examined and exalted 
play is also a first-rate revenge drama. 

Rennes, accordingly, presents an un- 
usually angry Hamlet, as fueled by fury as 
Stephen Dillanc last fall was driven by a 
wry, detached mockery. While DiHane’s 
Hamlet stood in caustic superiority above 
the coirupt Danish court, Fiennes plays a 
prince in anguished disbelief at the familial 
intrigue swirling around him. The result is 
a Hamlet for wham events can't happen 
fast enough, as borne out in the actor's 
delivery: His “To be or not to be” is no 


elegant set piece, but a conversational as- 
terisk in which Hamlet’s desire to settle 
accounts seems to outpace even his own 

agile mind 

This fevered account of the play keeps 
declamation at bay and lessens the feeling 
—common in any “Hamlet" — that one is 
listening to Shakespeare's Greatest Hits. 
Unfolding in a high-walled, prison-like Elsi- 
nore from which Tara FitzGerald’s affect- 
ing Ophelia seems alienated from the start, 
tins “Hamlet” makes up in pace what it 
lacks in interpretive hefL And though ratio- 
nalists may balk, the show i$ a sensualist’s 
delight, not least when Flames shares the 
stage with Francesca Annis’s dreamily 
open-faced Gertrude, who locks on aghast 
as ho- son forces her to confront the fact 
that her life has become a nigh tmar e. 

A word of caution, by the way, to visi- 
tors to the Hackney Empire, where “Ham- 
let" ends March 30. If possible; choose a 
still evening, since wind on opening night 



Mike Zwerin, IHT Christian McBride; inset, Carla Bley. 


The Last Hours of a Playwright 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — “La Denrifere Nmt de 
Tennessee Williams,” at the The- 
atre de la Huchette, is a full-size 
drama recalling the tumultuous 
life of this great American playwright. 

• W illiams was found dead on Feb. 25, 
1983, in a New York hotel Frank. Ber- 
. trend’s script employs a single character to 
carry a story of Williams’s last hours. 
There in Ins suite, he renews his past, 
greeting ghost guests; a last look a t his and 
Marion Brando's mutual success with “A 
Streetcar Named Desire,” a visit to Ha- 
vana to be received by Fidel Castro who 
liked his plays, his admiration For Brecht’s 
“Mother Courage,” and his suffering in the 


fear that his work was no longer wanted. 

Under Henri CourseauxV direction, 
Yves Llobregat as the playwright in his 
agony, dancing and drinking away the 
hours before departing the Earth, is re- 
markable. He manifests megalomania, 
self -contempt, mourning for his insane sis- 
ter and longing for the days when he was 
young. 

Eric-Emmanuel Schmitt, who received 
the best author award at the 1994 MoK&rcs 
for Ms enormously successful “Le Visi- 
teur,” has updated “Hamlet” into some- 
thing railed “Golden Joe,” at the Ih&trc 
dels Porte Saint-Martin. Schmitt’s Hamlet 
is not a Danish prince, but a London 
market golden boy of the year 2000. The 
melancholy Dane becomes Joe, Ophelia is 
Cecily, and Gertrude is Meg. Schmitt has 

BOOKS 


given us an old-time melodrama, but Fran- 
cine Berg£ as the mother soars above the 
general hysteria. 

Loleh BeHon, who has written several 
plays for the actress Suzanne Flon, has a 
new one at the Petit TbMtre de Paris. “La 
Chambre d*Amjs,” in which Flon spends 
almost two hours playing a grumpy old 
lady of 80 who takes a young girl as a 
tenant to avoid loneliness. The plot is far 
too »hm, but Flon. one of the finest ac- 
tresses in France, is superb. 

T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” 
(“Meurtre dans la Cathedrale”) is being 
revived at the Thfefitre de l’Atdier with 
Laurent Terzieff — who also directed — in 
the lead. He makes an impressive martyr of 
Tho mas Bccket and there is fine character- 
ization by Michel Etcbeverry. 


NOAH’S CHOICE! Tire Fu- 
ture of Endangered Species 

; By Charles C Mann and Mark 
L Phanmer. 302 pages: $ 24 . Al- 
■ /red A. Knopf. 

Reviewed by Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt 

T HE biblical Noah had it 
easy, write Charles C. 
. Mann and Mark L. Plummer in 
-their new book, “Noah’s 
Choice: The Future of Endan- 
gered Species.” He had dear 
1 instructions from God, the ma- 
terial to build the ark, a known 


number of animals to save and 
the right amount of space to 
keep them. “He and his sons 


wafting outside, he shut the 
door and waited for the rain.” 
But today, “in the role of 
modem Noahs,” the authors 
continue, we confront choices 
timt are both momentous and 
tr agic. We have no instructions. 
“We don’t even know the num- 
ber of potential passengers, al- 
though we know that whatever 
ark we choose to build will be 
unable to accommodate every- 
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thing. What will be saved and 
what will be left behind? There 
is no automatic answer.” 

Mann, a magazine writer, 
and Plummer, an economist, to- 
gether wrote “The Aspirin 
Wars: Money, Medicine and 
100 Years of Rampant Compe- 
tition." They therefore bring a 
broad background to the prob- 
lem of endangered species. But 
unfortunately, the answers they 
provide in this book plunge us 
onN deeper into the problem. 

To illustrate the difficulties 
of their subject, they consider in 
particular the cases of the 
American burying beetle (Ni- 
crophorus americanus Olivier); 
the FLamer Blue butterfly (Ly- 
caddes meBssa samuelis); the 
whooping crane, or American 
crane (Grus americanus); the 
snail darter (Perczoa tanasi), 
and two birds, the black-capped 
vireo (Vireo atricapiUns) and 
the golden-cheeked warbler 
(Dendroica ehrysoparia). 

These reports are lively and 
entertaining. Of the burying 
beetle they write, “The larvae 
rear up and stroke the jaws of 
their parents to get breakfast” 
An expert tells them: “It’s tra- 
ditional family values. You 
don't see that much with in- 
sects.” Descriptions of such 
creatures make one root all the 
harder for the endangered-spe- 
cies legislation that was intend- 
ed to protect them. 


TO OUR REAPERS IN GREECE 

Vs never been easier to subscribe and save. 
Just call today 
(1 ] 99-1 9-328 in Athens. 


so rattled the Victorian theater's fragile 
roof that Hamlet’s ghost seemed to have 
taken up permanent residence in the flies. 

A Hackney Empire joke, of all things, 
features in Tom Stoppard's “Indian Ink" 
(AJdwych), but like much of his new play, 
it seems stale and flaL In form, as in his 
recent “Arcadia.” Stoppard is not only a 
wizard with words but a peerless chroni- 
cler of those realms of experience — the 
workings of eroticism and death, among 
them — that ultimately defy language. 
“Indian Ink" is concerned with both 
those topics; indeed, dismayingly so, 
since the play’s heroine. Flora Crewe (Fe- 
licity Kendal), would be of next to no 
interest were she not to suffer a prema- 
ture demise. 

Like “Arcadia," which continues its 
West End run and is readying a Broadway 
bow on March 30, “Indian Ink" moves 
back and forth in time. The crux of the 
tale takes place in 1930 India, to which 
Flora, an esteemed poet, has repaired for 


her health. (The play is based on Stop- 
pard’s 1991 BBC radio drama, “In the 
Native Slate ”; A putative free spirit fas- 
cinated by sex — “Write what you know," 
she jokes — she is wooed simultaneously 
by a British Army officer, David Durance 
(Dominic Jephcoti), who teaches her 

S tlo, and by an Indian painter, Nirad 
as (Art Malik), whose burgeoning na- 
tionalism co-exists with a deep affection 
for things English, starting with the Pre- 
Raphaenies, 

The play shifts between Flora's worsen- 
ing health and the efforts a half-century 
later of her aging sister (Margaret Tyzack) 
and an American academic (Colin Stinton) 
to come to (completely different) tenns 
with her legacy. The structure allows Stop- 
pard to repeat the point made in “Arca- 
dia" about the doomed nature of biogra- 
phy (“the worst posable excuse for getting 
people wrong,” we are told) and to treat 
the ambivalence of Anglo-Indian relations 
in a discussion unsurprising to anyone 


familiar with “A Passage to India," among 
other, richer works. 

E M. Forster’s classic 1924 novel is cur- 
sorily referred to during “Indian Ink m 
one of several crass attempts to graft sig- 
nificance onto a play that otherwise would 
have very little. Flora, we hear, moved in 
tony circles that included Modigliani and 
Shaw and numbered H. G. Wells among 
past suitors. But in no way is she a suffi- 
ciently galvanic presence to resonate 
across decades, lei alone across the foot- 
lights to an audience. Stoppard’s longtime 
muse, Kendal is far too pert and winsome 
a performer to register the sensuality of 
genius; the play, and Peter Wood’s stodgy 
and overdesigned production, could use a 
healthy dose of the “beat" about which 
Flora is forever writing 

Mali Wolf is an American theater critic 
and journalist based in London. Sheridan 
Morley is on vacation. 


The Traveling Russian Repertory 


By David Stevens 

Inurmaonal Herald Tribute 

P ARIS — One of the peripheral 
effects of the so-called collapse of 
r/fflwiimiqn has been the rapid 
increase of interest in and a mas- 
sive increase of access to Russian music 
and w wiairtanc 

It is a process that has been going an 
fitfully for most of this century. Diaghilev’s 
original intent was to introduce ah forms of 
Russian art to the West, and his second 
season in Paris m 1907 consisted of five 
“historic concerts," with Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Rachmaninoff on hand, introducing 
the music of the Group of Five and less 
known composers. 

The 19 17 revolution propelled Stravinsky 
and Prokofiev westward (the latter only 
temporarily). For a while, in the *205 and 
’30s, there were enough musical exiles to 
create the Optra Russe de Paris, which 
introduced some of the more exotic Russian 
operas. As late as the early 1950s, the chorus 
of the Russian cathedral in Paris was solid 
enough to be used in a major recording of 
Mussorgsky's “Boris Godunov.” But Russia 
was largely dosed off and its performers 
held on a tight leash. 

Even while the Western opera world was 
changing from vernacular to original lan- 
guage, Russian opera came in strange 
packages — “Boris” was even sung m 


Italian at the New York Metropolitan 
when Ezio Pinza was the leading bass. But 
now, Russian has become ate of the lan- 
guages that the well-trained singer is ex- 
pected to use. At the same time, the leading 
Russian opera companies and orchestras 
are improving their balance sheets with 
tours in the West, and the better Russian 
singers are turning up on Western stages, 
and not just in Russian operas. 

For instance, the opera and ballet com- 
panies of SL Petersburg’s Maryinsky The- 
ater (ex-Kirov) tour about three months a 

Opera companies and 
orchestras are improving 
their balance sheets 
with the West. 


year, as does the SL Petersburg Philhar- 
monic, which will be in Paris next month 
under its music director, Yuri Temukanov, 
with three Prokofiev programs. 

The Orchestic de Pans, whose music 
director, Semyon Bychkov, came to Paris 
from Russia by way of Buffalo, New York, 
has also helped to make this a Russian 
season with several programs under the 
labd of “Resonances Russes.” 

One program ambitiously paired an 


dectrifying performance of “Les Noces," 
Stravinsky’s down-to-earth peasant wed- 
ding scenes, with a transparent reading of 
Shostakovich's gigantic and enigmatic 
Fourth Symphony, first performed in 
1961, 25 years after its composition. 

The SL Petersburg Chamber Chorus, the 
collective star of “Les Noces,” also packed 
one of Paris’s bagger churches with a pro- 
gram of KturgicaTmusic. 

The music of the post-Shostakovich gen- 
eration is heard with increasing frequency, 
too, in particular Alfred Schnittke, who 
keeps adding to his catalogue of string 
concertos, and Sofia Gubaidulina, fea- 
tured in a series of contemporary music 
programs at Radio France. 

Another notable collaboration of Rus- 
sian art and Western financing is the re- 
turn to the cinema screen — and on video 
and CD — of ’Alexander Nevsky,” Sergei 
Eisenstdn’s historic collaboration with 
Sergei Prokofiev, with its original 1938 
sound track updated in 1990s sound by the 
Sl Petersburg Philharmonic and Temir- 
kanov. 

The film was marie as a patriotic morale 
booster, but Eisenstein’s epic images and 
Prokofiev’s music Uft it out of that category. 
The project was undertaken by BMG, the 
Goman group that now owns the RCA 
label, a sporting thing cantidering how 
harshly the film and the 13th-century Rus- 
sian hero treat the Teutonic knights. 


Putting Berlin on Festival Map 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Times Service 


B erlin — This city, 
already one of the 
world’s most vibrant 
musical capitals, will 
be the site of a new annual 
festival that is to open in 1996 
with Wagner's “Ring" cycle 
and three concerts of sym- 
phonic works by composers as- 
sociated with Wagner. 

Plans for the springtime fes- 
tival, called Festtage, were an- 
nounced by Daniel Baren- 
boim, the music director of the 
tradition-shrouded Staatsoper. 

He said he hoped to attract 
visitors from outside Berlin 
who are willing to pay hefty 
prices for a first-class musical 
experience. 

The festival is to begin each 
year on Palm Sunday and con- 
1 tinue for nine days. 

Barenboim said that in fu- 
ture years, it may offer cham- 
ber music concerts, ballet per- 
formances and master classes 
as well as performances of op- 
eratic and symphonic works. 

The 1996 Festtage is to fea- 
ture such Wagnerian talents as 
Deborah Polaski, John Tom- 
linson, Siegfried Jerusalem, 
Poul Elming and Waltraud 
Meier. 

In addition to the four 
nights of Wagner, there are to 


Yet the authors’ aim is pre- 
cisely in the opposite direction, 
to call into question the Ameri- 
can approach to the problem of 
species extinction. They intro- 
duce the burying beetle to show 
how protecting a spedes of du- 
bious value can impede a hu- 
manitarian project, in this case 
a hig hway to help poor Choc- 
taw Indians get to a hospital 
more easily. 

They touch upon whooping 
cranes to raise the question why 
species should be saved in the 
first place. Should we do so for 
their utilitarian value to hu- 
mans? The authors say no, be- 
cause “biodiversity as a whole 
has overwhelming utilitarian 
value, but most individual spe- 
des do not" Certainly the spe- 
cies of monkey in which the 
AIDS virus originated did not 
prove useful to people. 

The trouble is that the au- 
thors fail to consider the root 
cause of environmental prob- 
lems, which surely is human 
population growth. If people 
continue to proliferate and the 
decision to save species is bal- 
anced against basic human 
needs, the choice mil inevitably 
favor people. 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 
is on the staff of The New York 
Times. 


be three concerts by the Chica- 
go Symphony Orchestra, of 
which Barenboim is also the 
music director. 

The programs will feature 
works by Liszt, Tchaikovsky, 
Bruckner and Berlioz, with the 
pianist Martha Argerich as so- 
loist 

S imilar festivals have been 
successful in smaller cities like 
Salzburg, Austria; Bayreuth, 
Germany, and Edinburgh, 
where they axe undisputed 
highlights of the cultural calen- 
dar. 

Starting one in a cultural 
hub like Berlin presents a spe- 
cial challenge because there is 
already so much music here. 

“There were several motiva- 
tions, both internal and exter- 


saying that our period of pu- 
berty is over. It will be very 
good for the house. 

“The external reason is that 
in Berlin, many houses are 
closed in the Easter period. 
There is a bit of a hole in cul- 
tural life. I felt that one or two 


extra performances would not 
be enough to fill that hole. This 
is a lime of year when people 
like to travel. If the program is 
attractive enough, people will 
come from other parts of Ger- 
many and from abroad. That is 
what we hope to achieve.” 


nal,” Barenboim explained 
when asked why he had chosen 
to launch the Festtage. 

“The internal motivation is 
that when I came here in 1992, 
I said I needed three to five 
years to make the transition 
from what was a very fine the- 
ater under East German condi- 
tions to an international house. 

“I didn't mean this in a de- 
rogatory sense, but things used 
to happen here mostly tor po- 
litical reasons, whether it was 
choosing angers or guest con- 
ductors or stage directors. It 
was very much an East Ger- 
man institution. Now, by pre- 
senting a new ’Ring,’ we are 


On April 22nd, the IHT will publish a Special 
Report on 

Arts & Antiques 

Among the topics to be covered are : 

■ Unstoppable art deco. 

■ The impact of wealthy collectors in India and 
Asia. 

■ A new trend toward single-artist museums. 

■ Asia — preserving cultural heritage vs. tourism 
revenue. 

■ Links between children’s drawings and works 
of great art 

For further infonriation, 
please contact BffMahder in Paris 
at (33-1) 41 43 93 78 or fac (33-1) 41 43 9213. 
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Coryukdby OvrStefi From Dopoehes 

- NEW YORK —The Mexican 
financial crisis sent the peso red- 
ing to a record low Tuesday, and 
investor unease about Latin 
America pushed stocks in Ar- 
gentina and Brazil sharply lower. 

American mutual-fund man- 
agers said investors were re- 
deeming shares from Latin 
American vehicles at the fastest 
rate since the Mexican finanHni 
crisis began 11 weeks ago, and 
dealers said Fidelity Investments 
sold a large chunk of its hoi dings 
in emerging-market bonds. 

For the second day in a row, 
the peso set a record low against 
the dollar. The dollar rose to 
6.7SS pesos in New York from 
6.575 at the dose Monday. 
Traders said the Bank of Mexi- 
co intervened to limit the fall of 
the peso on both days. 

lire second day of the plunge 

— the peso has lost almost 5} 
percent of its value against the 
dollar since Dec. 20 — came as 
Mexico scrapped its auction of 
dollar-denommated tesobonos 
for the second week in a row. 

Demand for the bonds fell 
well short of the $100 milli on 
offered, the Bank erf Mexico 
said. Bids were made on only 
$500,000 worth of the $50 mil- 
lion in 364-day notes. 

Argentine stocks fdD to their 
lowest level in four-and-a-half 
years an fears about die coun- 
try’s rash crunch despite news 
that Buenos Aires was talking to 
foreign commercial and oexural 
hanks about obtaining funds. 

“It’s not a pressing urgency,” 
Economics Minister Domingo 
Cavallo said, “but we would 
welcome the funds at the mo- 
ment to ease a shortage of mon- 
ey in the financial system.” 

Mr. Cavallo dismissed specu- 
lation the government was so 
strapped for cash that it would 
impose foreign-exchange con- 


Germans Reject Crisis Talk 

Focus Is on Bright Side to Strong Mark 


By Erik Ipsen 

Inienmnonal Herald Tribune 

LONDON — In recent days, the weakness 
of the dollar and strength of the Deutsche 
mark have galvanized the world's central 
bankers to rare acts of concerted intervention 
and prompted outcries around the world that 
more needs to be done. 

In much of Europe, however, many people 
simply ask, “Why bother?” 

That is certainly the case in Germany. 
There, the Economics Ministry put out an 
extraordinary three-page release on Tuesday 
that poured cold water on any notion of a 
currency -caused crisis. 

Yes, conceded the ministry, a pricier mark 
could crimp export growth. Chi the other 
band, it noted, the mark's strength not only 
cuts inflation by reducing the cost of import- 
ed raw materials, but also has the “welcome 
side effect” of making it cheaper for Germans 
to vacation abroad. 

Sums up Holger S chmi eding, senior econo- 
mist at Merrill Lynch & Co. in Frankfurt: “I 
am not overiy worried about the impact of a 
strong Deutsche mark.” 

He noted that German exports — now the 
engine of that nation’s economic recovery — 
continue to boom. Export orders to the end of 
last year had jumped by 17.5 percent, and 
they still seem remarkably resilient 
Even if the year-to-date's 10 percent rise of 


the mark against the dollar was to halve the 
growth in German exports, Mr. Schmieding 
said, “I still would not worry about the econo- 
my stagnating.” 

What concerns economists and central 
bankers is the speed of the dollar's descent. 
Near-panics such as that seen in the currency 
markets on Tuesday always run the risk of 
starting a chain reaction of fear in financial 
markets that could ultimately lead to a melt- 
down. 

But what analysts are now saying is that it 
is the speed of the dollar’s decline and the 
risks it ushers into the markets, rather than its 
level at any given point, that gives cause for 
concern. 

In fact, many analysts believe that German 
exporters wfl] largely shrug off the effects of a 
rising home currency. They point out that 
world demand for the sorts of tools and 
machin ery at which Germany excels at mak- 
ing is growing. 

What is more, they note that manufacturers 
in Japan — Germany’s largest competitor 
both at home and abroad — labor beneath 
the burden of an equally overvalued currency. 

Elsewhere in Europe, while the talk centers 
on a currency crisis, the impacts of that crisis 
are remarkably mixed. 

British industry, for instance, has seen the 
price of imported raw materials decline as a 

See MARK, Page 12 


Wellcome Ends 
Straggle Against 
Glaxo Takeover 


Tranquility Greets Yen’s Rise in Japan 


Olntemodonal Humid Trlbm See CRISIS, Page 12 


By Steven Brull 

International Herald Tribune 

TOKYO — In Japan, the dollar is f alling , 
but not the sky. 

Despite the yen’s surge of more than 5 
percent against the dollar ova- a period of five 
days, economists and business leaders in the 
world’s second-biggest economy remain re- 
markably tranquil. 

The major reason is confidence that the 
strong yen, which erodes the competitiveness 
of Japanese products, will weaken in the near 
term. Short-term factors supporting the yen, 
such as the repatriation of capital by Japanese 
companies to pad accounts for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, will soon expire. 

Over the medium term, economic funda- 
mentals argue for a weaker yen because Ja- 
pan’s huge current-account surplus has begun 
to subside and because interest-rale differen- 
tials trill very likely widen as the U.S. Federal 


Reserve Board tightens monetary policy by 
late spring and the Bank of Japan leaves 
policy on hold. 

“I don’t think it will last that long,” Masaru 
Hay ami, diairman of the Japan Association 
of Corporate Executives, said Tuesday before 
the yen soared to a postwar record high of 
91 .58 to the dollar in Europe. “Fm concerned 
that it will have psychological effects on ex- 
port-oriented businesses, but in the macro- 
economy as a whole, I don’t think it is a 
matter of concern.” 

Exchange rates do not always reflect eco- 
nomic logic. But even if the high yen persists, 
the broader effects may be minimal. 

“As long as it’s somewhat temporary, it will 
have few meets,” said Jeffrey D. Young, an 
economist at Salomon Brothers Inc in To- 
kyo. “But even if it lasts longer, the downside 
effect will be less than anticipated.” 

See YEN, Page 13 


By Richard W. Stevenson 

New York Tunes Service 

LONDON —Wellcome PLC 
said Tuesday that it had given up 
its six-week hunt for another 
bidder and would accept the $15 
bQlion takeover offer made in 
January by Glaxo PLC, creating 
the world’s largest pharmaceuti- 
cal company. 

Glaxo won its battle for Well- 
come, the second-largest merger 
in any industry to date, after 
Wdlcome’s effort to find anoth- 
er buyer ended in fad me ova the 
last two days. After moving to 
the brink of offering to top 
Glaxo's bid, two potential bid- 
ders backed off at the Iasi mo- 
ment, industry executives said. 

The deal will give the com- 
bined British companies, to be 
known as Glaxo Wellcome, 
economies of scale, especially in 
the expensive process of devel- 
oping drugs, at a time when the 
pharmaceutical industry is un- 
da intense pressure to keep 
prices down. 

Together, the companies 
would have $122 billion in 
worldwide sales. Their com- 
bined worldwide market share 
would be 53 percent, putting 
them well ahead of the current 
leader, Merck & Co., which has 
a 3.9 percent share. 

Wellcame’s chair man, John 
Robb, said he had come“tanta- 
Kzingly dose” to generating a 
better offer from another drug 
company, which industry exec- 
utives identified as Zeneca 
Group PLC, the pharmaceuti- 
cals business spun off two years 
ago from Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries PLC. Zeneca would 
not comment 

Zeneca had been wining in 
principle to mak e a “materially 
higher' offa, people involved 
in the negotiations said. But it 
dedded not to bid afta deter- 
mining that Wellcome's largest 
shareholder, the Wellcome 
Trust, a charity, would not sup- 


port the deal on the terms Zen- 
eca was demanding. 

Zeneca wanted the trust, 
which owns 393 percent of 
Wellcome PLCs shares, to ac- 
cept its offa and not give Glaxo 
a chance to come back with a 
higher bid, people involved in 
the t ransac tion said. But the 
trust would not do so, apparent- 
ly fearing that to do so would 
leave it open to a lawsuit from 
Glaxo, with whom it bad an ear- 
lier agreement to sell its shares. 

Wellcome said it and its fi- 
nancial advisers, Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and Baring Brothers 
& Co., had tried to persuade the 
trust to seek a ruling on the 
alternative bid from a closed 
session of the High Court in 
London, but the trust refused. 


4 Top Italy Bonks 
Offer to Buy Out 
State Share ofStet 

Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispatcher 

MILAN — Four Italian 
hanks have offered to buy the 
state’s 61 percent stake in the tel- 
ecommunications giant Stet 
SpA, due to be privatized this 
year, the state industrial holding 
company IRI said Tuesday. 

The heavily indebted Insti- 
tute pa la Ricostruzione said 
the banks, led by Mediobanca 
SpA, had not offered a price. 
But at Stet’s current share price, 
it said, the value of their offa 
would be about 12 trillion lire 
($733 billion). 

Mediobanca and its allies, 
Credito Italia no. Banca Com- 
mercial e Italiana and Banca di 
Roma, were said to be planning 
to form a “hard core” of share- 
holders to exercise control 

Analysts and the Milan 
bourse reacted coolly to the 
news. Afta Stet stock jumped 
as much as 80 lire early Tues- 
day. (Reuters, Bloomberg, AFX) 
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By Bernard Wcmraob 

New York UmaSenkx 

H OLLYWOOD, California — Rich- 
ard H. Frank, the head of the Walt 
Disney Ca*s television program- 
ming business and one of thehigh- 
est-ranking executives at Disney, intends to 
leave soon, according to people familiar with 
his plans. - 

Tim departure of Mr. Frank would continue 
thy mrmofl at Disney, mice one of Hollywood's 
most stable studios. The company has seen a 
series of departures from its creative ranks 
since the head of the studio,' Jeffrey Katzen- 
bog, resigned last August in a dispute with the 
rtmirman erf Disney, Michael D. Eisner. 

Mr. Frank, chairman of Disney’s television 
and teJeconmumicationsunil, can* to Disney 
in 1985 from Paramount Television Group, 
where he was presidenL At Disney, he worked 
side by ride with Mr. Katzenberg and has 
overseen the company’s emergence as a lead- 
ing producer of progr amming . 

L>isney has produced prime-time hits m- 
TmnrovemenL” “Ellen” and 


But a dose friend of Mr. Frank’s said 
Monday: “There’s no doubt he’s leaving. The 
reason he’s denying it is that he’s afraid erf 
retribution.” 

• According to his friends, Mr. Frank is un- 
happy about his relationship with Mr. Eisna. 
Previously, Mr. Katzenberg and Frank G. 
Wells, the president of the company who died 
last April m a helicopter crash, had served as 
buffers for Mr. Frank. Without Mr. Katzen- 
berg and Mr. WdHs to intercede, (he friends 
say, Mir. Frank has become increasingly upset 
at what he considers to be the second-guess- 
ing of his decisions by Mr. Eisna. 

Mir. Frank is not expected to join Dream- 
works SKG, the new studio that Mr. Kaizen- 
bag is faming with Steven Spielberg and 
David Gcffen. But people fa m iliar with his 
plans say he might be a consultant to Dream- 
works or open his own TV production house. 

Mr. Frank’s departure would leave Disney 
with its executive ranks further depleted and 
no clear successor to one of Hollywood’s most 
successful television producers. 

It also would create new uncertainty for 


Barings Not 
Yet Out of 
The Woods 


Reuters 

LONDON — Barings bank 
was savoring a new lease on life 
Tuesday as its Dutch savior paid 
off debts and its staff prepared 
to get back to business as usual. 

But the fallout from Barings’ 
spectacular collapse was far 
from ova as British lawmakers 
promised new probes, observers 
warned of fresh trouble ahead 
and one erf Barings’ top analyti- 
cal teams defected to a rival 
investment firm. 

Nick Leeson, whose $27 bil- 
lion gamble on Japanese stocks 
felled Barings in one swoop, 
also hinted at revelations to 
come if he were offered up as a 
sacrificial lamb. Analysts said 
those revelations could reach to 
the heart of Barings amid 
mounting evidence that Mr. 
Leeson’s bosses knew the risks 
he was running. 

The Dutch banking company 
Internationale Nederlanden 
Groep NV agreed Monday to 
make up for Barings’ £860 mil- 
lion ($1.4 billion) m losses on 
Far Eastern futures markets. 

Meanwhile, Smith New 
Court Securities said Tuesday it 
had already recruited a team of 
11 equity analysts from Bar- 
ings’ Tokyo office. 



Our Philosophy of Banking 
Goes Back 4,000 Years. 
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I t was the ancient traders 
who first established many 
of today’s banking prac- 
tices. They accepted hinds 
for safekeeping. Bartered 
goods for services. And 
extended credit. It was a 
business based on trust, and 
a handshake contract was 
binding. 

The world has changed 
immeasurably since then, 
but Republic National Bank 




still holds to the principles 
established nearly four mil- 
lennia ago. 

We believe in the primacy 
of personal relationships, the 
importance of trust and the 
protection of depositors’ 
funds. This emphasis has 
made us one of the world’s 
leading private banks. 

We're part ot a global 
group with more than US$5 
billion in capital and more 


than US$50 billion in assets. 
These assets continue to 
grow substantially, a 
testament to the group’s 
strong balance sheet, risk- 
averse orientation and 
century-old heritage. 

Though cuneiform tablets 
have given way to modem 
computers, the timeless qual- 
ities of safety’, service and 
personal integrity will always 
be at the heart of our bank. 
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Dollar’s Debacle 
Batters Equities 


Bloomberg, Business , Sets 
NEW YORK — U.S. stocks 
posted their biggest loss in sev- 
en weeks as the si Limping dollar 
pushed up Treasury bond yields 
for a fifth consecutive day, fuel- 
ing a rout in financial issues. 

Regional banks such as First 
Interstate Bancorp and Bank of 


U.S. Stocks 


Boston Corp., and financial 
stocks such as Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corp. and Mer- 
rill Lynch & Co. posted the big- 
gest losses amid concern that 
the weak dollar would lift infla- 
tion, driving up interest rates. 
Technology and electric utility 
issues also fell. 

The reality that the Federal 
Reserve may well want to raise 
rates one more time, maybe 
even at the end of March, just to 
be sure it's got inflation under 
control, is beginning to set in.” 
said James Weiss, a senior mon- 
ey manager at IDS Equity Ad- 
visors in Minneapolis. Minne- 
sota. 

With “the debacle in the dol- 
lar, the Fed may have to raise 
rates not only for domestic rea- 
sons, but partly in defense" of 
the currency, he said. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 


Average slid 34.93 points, to 
3,962.63, after having been 
down as much as Si. 53 points. 

Losses were widespread, with 
declining issues on the New 
York Stock Exchange out- 
weighing advancing ones by an 
8-to-3 ratio. Volume climbed to 
358.9 million shares from 298.9 
mill i nn MondaV- 

The benchmark 30-year 
Treasury bond fell 13/32 to 
100, pushing the yield up to 
7.62 percent from 7.59 percent 
Monday. 

Walt Disney Co. dropped IV4 
to 54% amid speculation that 
Richard Frank, chief of Dis- 
ney’s television and program- 
ming business, would leave af- 


ter his contract expired in AgriL 


Disney closed at a record nigh 
of 56 yesterday. ■ 

Citicorp dropped lVfc to 41, 
Chemical Bank declined 1 to 
38ft and Bankers Trust fell 1 to 
61 fc. 

Among smaller banks, Na- 
Lionsbank Corp. fell ft to 48 ft. 
First Interstate fell 2ft to 79H, 
Bank of Boston declined 1ft to 
26ft and Wells Forgo & Co. 
slipped 2ft to 1 56ft. 

Fannie Mae fell 1ft to 73%, 
Merrill Lynch slumped 1% to 
41ft and Salomon fell 1ft to 33. 


MARK: Germans See Bright Side 


Continued from Page II 

result of dollar weakness, while 
at the same lime it has seen 
gains in its com peti liveness 
against the German-currency- 
bloc countries as a result of a 
resurgent mark. 

In Italy, beneath the political 
chaos, manufacturers have qui- 
etly notched up huge gains in 
competitiveness and profits 


Foreign Exchange 


courtesy of the plummeting lira. 
“Italian corporations have not 
beat in such good shape in a 
decade,” said Warren Oliver, an 
international economist at S. G. 
Warburg in London. 

Even in the United States, 
economists suggest that not 
only have the perils of a weak 
dollar been exaggerated, but so, 
too, has the degree of weakness. 

“On a trade-weighted basis 
since the beginning of the year, 
the dollar is unchanged." said 
Giorgio Radaelli, senior econo- 
mist at Lehman Brothers in 
London. 

True, most of that surprising 
stability has come at the ex- 
pense of the fall in the curren- 


cies of America's two largest 
trading partners — Canada and 
Mexico, winch together account 
for nearly a third of American 
trade — but it does dampen 
fears of higher import prices 
and the risk of rising inflation. 

In fact, it is those fears of a 
falling dollar's touching off a 
surge in American inflation that 
may pose the biggest threat to 
the current economic upswing 
around the globe. 

The greatest fear for many 
analysts is that the weak-dollar- 
rising-inflation scenario will 
suddenly prompt a huge sell-off 
in American bond markets as 
investors come to fear that in- 
terest rates will be forced up to 
quash any threat of rising 
prices. 

"Right now, there are a lot of 
people tiptoeing around in the 
U.S. bond market hoping it will 
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Horizon Raises Its Bid for Hfflhaven 

ALBUQUERQUE New Mexico (AP-DJ) — Horizon Health' 
care Corp? boosted its bid Tuesday to nursing- 

home chain, HOIhavra Corp., to $31 a s^.from$28- 

A spokesman for Horizon said the latest bid would be worth a 
total otSIJ billion to 51.5 bfllion, dqwidmg on certain adjust- 
ments. Horizon’s initial bid, worth a total of about S803.6m21ion, 
vas launched in late January. In <»riy February. HHlhavai 
rejected that bid as inadequate and challenged the bid s legality m 
a lawsuit Hied in Las Ve gas . 


RTZ to Buy Into U.S. Milling Firm 


LONDON (Bloomberg) — RTZ Corp. has »«d jo ;buy a 10.4 
percent stake in Freqjort-McMoRan Copper & Gad Inc, ; 


, a U.S. 


mining company, for 5450 million. ..... 

The two mining companies have also agreed to establish joint 
ventures to explore and develop Freeport- McMoRan Copper 1 s 
vast holdings in Indonesia, with RTZ investing as much as 5850 
million in the projects. 

Combined with RTZ’s option to purchase additional shares m 
Freeport-McMoRan Copper and convertible notes from its par- 


ent company, Fieeport-McMbRan Inc, this represents a possible 
investment by RTZ of SL7 billion in the two U.S. conyametThe 


New Orleans-based Freqport-McMoRan Copper, which is m t he 
process of being spun off by Freeport-McMoRan, Inc., operates 
one of the world’s richest known copper reserves, in the Iri a n Jaya 
province in Indonesia. 


Heinz 3d-Quaiter Earnings Up 7-5% 

PITTSBURGH (Bloomberg) — H. J. Heinz Co. said .earnings 
its third financial quarter rose 7.5 percent, m a t c hin g Wall 

-a-aJ — — lialnnH KrtAd raloc 


m 


tu Lio tillLU A «4l« A 4»Vim - yw— • -w r" Y ' 

Street’s expectations, as acquisitions helped boost sales. 

Net income increased to SI 38 J million, or 56 cents a share, 
from S 128.6 million, or 50 cents, in the year-earlier quarter. The 
Pittsburgh-based food company’s revenue in the quarter ended 
Jan. 25 rose 14 percent, to $1.95 billion from $1.71 bOlian. Heinz 
shares dosed at 537.75, down 25 cents. 


Exide Agrees to Boy Fiat Battery Unit 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, Michigan (Bloomberg) — Exide 
Corp. has agreed to acquire all of the capital stock of the Italian 
automaker Hat's CEAc battery unit for about S550 million. 

Exide’ s executive vice president and chief financial officer, 
Alan E. Gauthier, said the U.S. battery maker planned to pay for 
the a cq njsftipTi $200 minion raised in December through the 
issue of 5.1 million new shares. The re maining 5350 million will be 
financed with bank debt, he said. 


For the Record 

Bankers Trust New York Corp. has cut 60 jobs, mainly in the 


derivatives area, as a first step in its recent plan to cui 1995 expenses 
“si gnifican tly** across the board, a spokesman said. (Reuters) 


Loan Quality Aids Barclays 


CRISIS: Plunging Peso Has Investors Fleeing Latin American Markets 


Complied by Our Staff From DbpaUhet 

LONDON — Barclays PLC 
said Tuesday its pretax profit 
nearly tripled last year, to £1.86 
billion ($305 rndhon), helped by 
a drop in bad-debt provisions. 

Barclays, which earned a pre- 
tax £661 mflfion in 1993, said its 


Continued from Page 11 


trols to prevent money from 


not blow up in their faces." said 
Lawrence Hatheway. a senior 


currency economist at Union 
Bank of Switzerland in Zurich. 

Should that happen, analysts 
say that interest rates around 
the world could rise, and then 
economic growth rates could 
suffer. 


oney 

leaving the country. Concern 
that Argentina might devalue 
the peso or abandon its one-for- 
one peg to the dollar have 
caused the monetary base to 
contract and interest rates to 
more than triple since Decem- 
ber, to about 42 percent. 

The Merval stock market in- 
dex tumbled 7.7 percent to fin- 


ish at 271.09, while Argentine 
floating-rate bonds fell four 
points, to 42 cents on the dollar. 

Brazilian shares dropped 4.4 
percent in late trading as play- 
ers sold on concerns over a new 
foreign exchange rate policy. 


Analysis reported uncertain- 
ty over a band announced Mon- 
day that would limit the value 
of the real against the dollar 
through May I. 


The central bank said it 
would "periodically define" the 
band, which now seeks to limit 
the real to 0.86 to 0.90 to the 
dollar. 

The Bovespa index of the 55 
most-active stocks was off 
1,571, at 27,056 points. 

The Trib Latin America in- 
dex fell 8.74 percent, to 62.15. 

Individual investors were re- 
deeming money from mutual 
funds investing in Latin America 


at the fastest rale since Mexico’s- 

f inan cial crisis began 1 1 weeks 

ago, fund companies said. 

At least 18 mutual funds lost 
more than 14 percent of their 
net asset value since Dec. 20. 

The biggest declines were be- 
ing recorded by funds sold by 
Wright Investors Service Inc., 
Bankers Trust New York Corp, 
and Fidelity Investments. 

(Knighi-Ridder, 
Bloomberg, Reuters) 


to£602mjffianfrom£1.9 
The company raised its dividend 
to 21 pence per share from 15.15 
pence in 1993. 

The reduced bad-debt provi- 
sion masked a fall in income 
from interest and trading. Net 
interest income feQ 7 percent, to 
£3.63 billion, as the bank re- 
duced the size of its loan book. 

The banking company's total 
dealing profits, including 
bonds, derivatives and equities. 


slumped to £384 million from 
£657 millio n in 1993. 

Barclays shares closed down 
233 pence, at 582J>, in London. 
The earning s were on the low 
end of expectations and inves- 
tors are not confident of future 
profits, analysts said. 

Bardays is to restructure its 
French banking operations, 
which should pressure its earn- 
ings in the current financial year, 
said Martin Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of Barclays. 

Bardays does not break out 
French results from its Europe- 
an figures, but its European 
commercial banking division 
posted a loss of £1 10 million 
last year, down from £150 mil- 
lion m 1993. (Bloomberg, 
Reuters, Kmgjht-Ridder ) 
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Brussels 


Almcnli 
Arbed 
Banco 
BHL 
Btfcoert 
CBR 
CMB 
CNP 
Cockerlll 
CoMPO 
Cotruvl 
Delhatze 
Elect rabel 
Elect rah no 
Farm AG 
GIB 
GBL 


7240 7300 
4460 4400 
rm nyi 
3980 4120 
19100 19400 
11425 11550 
2035 2050 
1030 IBM 
173 179 

972 970 
4340 4550 
1124 1152 


2550 2590 
2540 2575 
1222 1234 
3440 3540 


Generate BancnM SQ20 0120 
Gevacrt 1470 14?4 


Glaverbel 
Immabel 
Krwletbanlc 
Mraane 
Pntronna 
P om er tln 
Recti cal 
Ravcda Beige. 


3900 39M 
2795 2785 
4300 4240 
1264 1266 
8140 8370 
28?a 

400 400 

4235 4350 


SocGen Belgique 1970 _zno 


Soflna 
Sdvay 
Tesssreterto 

Tractebel 

UCB 

Union Mlnlera 
Waoons LltS 


12475 12475 
14200 14425 
8940 8990 
9000 9100 
23200 23725 
1850 1870 
5850 5900 


Frankfurt 


AEG 13780 139 JO 

Alcatel SEL 290 290 

Allianz Hold 2501 2517 

Altana 440 453 

Asko 61OS0 611 

BASF mSC3O7J0 

Bayer 34434940 

Bay. Hypo bank 190 390 

Bay verelnso* 43843050 
BBC — — 

BHF Bank 
BMW 

Catnrnemxmk 3378033780 
Continental 2145071980 
Daimler Benz 
DewnBa 
Ot Babcock 


678 670 
375 374 
735 749 


45968280 
450 443 

171 179 


Deutsche Bank 7078071050 


47980 400 


Douolas 
Dresdner Bank 40180 400 

FeMmuehle 31780 314 

F Krupe Haescti 20680 211 

Hamener 31480 317 

Henkel 551 558 

794 795 

3068030770 
770 770 

2118021180 
330 340 

177 178 

590 590 

40749080 
5710 57 


Hoeaist 

Haumonn 

Horten 

IWKA 

Kail Salz 

Kantadl 
Kouflwt 
KHD 


Kloeckner werke 103 10f 


Linde 
Lutthanaa 
MAN 

Mamevniin 

Metslioeaeil 

Muench Rueck 

Porsche 

Pneussao 

PWA 

RWE 

Rhein metal 1 

SCherlna 

Siemens 

Tlivssen 

Vortn 


B87 09180 
10880 192 

eoi 40420 

41280 421 

12880 130 

2760 2760 
612 620 
43644450 
26780 266 
454.10 454 
270 272 

1088 1099 
67367180 
276.70281 JO 
29029850 


Qoee Prev. 


X’etXJ 52)8052X50 

VEW 42542480 

Vtou 51980 519 

Valksnooen 

WMIa 1007 1013 

DAX Index 



Helsinki 


Enso-Cutzett R 
Hutitamaki if 
K.OP. 
Kvmmme 
Metro 0 
Nokia ABPrt 
Outokumpu A 
Pohlota A 
Repato 
Stockmann A 
UnltosA 


33 35 

140 138 


112 116 
156 155 

665 661 

67 60 

50 52 

7280 7180 
210 210 
1380 1380 


msssmur-- 1 


Hong Kong 


Bk East Asia 
Camay Pacific 
Cheung Kano 
China Until Pwr 
Dairy Farm Inti 


HonikSSSl 


non Land 
HK Air Era. 
hk China Gas 
HK Electric 
HK Land 
HK Really Trust 


HSBC Had toss 
Hits 


hk 5 hang Hfl 
HK Telecomm 
HK Ferry 
Hutch Whampoa 
Hyson Dev 
Kowloon Motor 
Mandarin Orient 
Miramar Hotel 
New World Dev 
SHK Praps 
Stelux 
Swire PacA 
Tol Cheung Pros 
TVE 

Wharf Hold 


WheetackCa 
Wing Or 


Co Inti 
Ind. 




2055 2080 
1X45 1X30 
32 3180 
3040 3680 
10 RUB 
11.15 11 

4780 4780 
4250 42J0 
25.90 2560 
13J0 1380 
2280 2X30 
1510 1525 
13 1X10 
7980 8025 
9 J8 005 
1X95 1380 
785 780 
3180 31.10 
1580 1585 
1385 1X05 
980 985 
15-25 15-25 
2045 1980 
5075 5050 
XW X10 
5X75 5180 
7.1S 7J0 
X15 X15 
2X10 2585 
1X70 1X60 
080 090 
98 S 980 
: 813064 


Johannesburg 


AECI 27 77 

AHecti 75 75 

Angto Amor Corn 19519380 


Bartow 
Buffets 
De Beers 
DrlctonlcHn 
Genoar 
GFSA 
Harmony 
tflahvem Steel 
KlOOt GaW 
Nedcor 

Randfontetn 

Rust Platinum 

SA Breweries 

5t Helena 
Sasoi 

Wes t ern Deep 


3585 3078 
2480 2580 
0225 BX75 

52 2025 
IXS8 12AB 

92 92 

32 3125 

3050 J5J5 
4075 4580 
4X25 43 

2025 3780 

09 89 

10110080 
3080 31 

33 33 
122 122 


glassy 


London 



X41 

400 

aim Domecg 

5 

50S 

Aria Wiggins 

240 

7-45 


176 

275 

AssBnt Poods 

500 

500 

BAA 

X19 

402 

BAe 

470 

444 


104 

1.77 

Barclays 

502 

604 

Bass 

4.91 

502 

BAT 

409 

421 

BET 

UD 

UM 

Blue CFrcto 

X44 

274 

BOC Group 

X97 

X93 

Boots 


4.73 

Bawdier 

307 

199 


197 

194 

Brit Airways 

103 

301 


207 

X92 

Bril SsbsI 



Bril Telecom 

173 

177 



110 

Cable wire 


148 

Codburv Sch 

474 

425 



X43 

Coats Viveaio 

147 

148 

Comm union 

503 

505 




ECCGtoud 

135 

300 

Enterprise oil 

193 

188 




Flsons 


1.4V 

Fane 


201 

GEC 

202 

205 


5J3 

133 

Gtavo 


607 

Grand Met 






GUtoness 


414 

GUS 

114 

125 



CtowPray. 


20? 


Hiibdawn 

10) 

101 

HSBC Hides 

62S 

403 

ICi 

449 

474 

IndKape 

XV8 

257 

KlnjWwr 

404 

170 

406 

173 

Land Sec 

508 

109 

Laporte 

a 

638 

Lasmo 

102 

Legal Gen Grp 


449 


166 

Marks Sp 

374 

375 

ME PC 
Natl Power 

a 

308 

456 

NotWest 

4-77 



119 

137 

Pearson 

152 

143 

P0.O 

5-50 

150 

PIHUngton 

10? 

145 

PawerGen 

Sfl 

450 

PnwJsattal 

302 

Rank (Ye 
Recklti Col 

161 

X2S 

171 

603 

Red land 

406 

432 

Reed Inti 

'A 

7J2 


437 



947 

RoSis Raven 

1JSQ 

UO 


450 

450 

Royal Scot 

401 

7J1 

412 

740 

Sotoateury 

*06 

409 

Seal Newcas 


454 

Scot Pavmr 

Xt2 

300 


Q.9~i 

X57 

Severn Trent 

ii? 

105 

Shell 

198 

691 

Stobe 

a 

127 

Smith Nephew 

1-59 

SmlthKIIne B 

X97 

4.94 

Smith (WHJ 

407 

409 

SunAUtance 

307 

300 

Tate & Lyle 

A 

X17 


250 

Thom EMi 

'!$ 

1X35 

Tomkins 

201 

TSB Group 

7-78 

2Jt 


1 1 65 

1143 

Utd Biscuits 

13} 

133 

Vadalane 

108 

107 

War Loan 0% 

4X7S 


Wellcome 

'S3 

1X34 

Whitbread 

12S 

Williams Hdes 

a 

303 

Willie Corroon 

142 


Madrid 


Araentorto 4000 4170 

BBV 33S3 3470 

Bco Central hisp. 3035 3060 
Boo Exterior 3820 3040 
'Bco Popular 14500 14430 
Bco de Santander 4400 4440 


Banesto 

CEPSA 

□raotickn 

Endesa 

iherdraia 

Pnrco 

Reosoi 

Titoacaiera 

Teletan Ice 


054 871 

3385 3390 
1560 1440 
5440 5470 
735 7B7 
1970 2000 
3640 3490 
3700 3850 
1565 1595 




Milan 


Alleonze 16440 16700 

Asaitoiia loww I08SS 

AutCKtradenrlv 2045 2075 
Ben ABrtcnl turn 2460 2495 
Bca Commer IM 3550 3635 
Bee Naz Lavora 13250 13300 
Boo Poo Novara 0030 0850 
Banco dl Rama 
Bco Amarastano 
Bco Nanoli rbp 
Benetton 
Credltollallana 
Enlcttern Auo 
Fortin 
Flal spo 
F inmeccanica 
Fondtortosaa 
Generali Asslc 
IFIL 


ItatenmenH 

1 la loos 

Mediobanca 

Montedison 

Olivetti 

Pirelli spa 

RAS 

Rlnascento 


1450 1475 
5200 5220 
1070 1000 
15700 16010 
1703 1725 
3150 3100 
1200 1229 
ASM 4570 
1455 1400 
9050 9090 
37700 38150 
(060 6230 
1 0825 11050 

3970 ms 

12760 13000 
1195 1206 
1094 1920 
770 5 2240 
16540 16670 
0195 0100 


Son Paolo Torino 9075 9100 
SIP 3930 3950 

SME 3900 3950 

sniabed ,35* JSH 

Standa 324» 3)000 

Sltt <440 4450 

Toro AssJc 23600 23700 

M IB Telematics: 10802 
Pravtoos : 19076 


Montreal 


AlCO Ltd 1 14W MA3 

Bonk Montreal 36A 27.13 

BCE Mobile Com 47% 4780 


Cdn Tire A 
can Util a 
C ascades 
CT Finl Svc 


IJvh 1X38 
2»b 2X25 
714 788 
l>to 1030 


Ctoso Prev. 


ExferKiicore 

Gaz Metro 
Gt-WestLHeca 
HeeslnriBcp 
Hudson's Boy Co 
Imasco Ud 
Investors Gra Inc 
Labatt (John) 
LoWawCa* 

Mol son A 
Natl Bk Canada 
OshawaA 
Pancrtn Petrotoi 
Power Cora 
Fhrt 
_ B 

Comm B 

Roval BkCda 
Soars Cimada Inc 
Shell CdaA 
Sautham Inc 
5»etco A 
Trtlon Flni A 


214* 22JJ 
1284 1285 
25 25 

im 118D 
264b 2680 
4TA 4X25 
ISWr 1080 


21V» 2180 
25 IA 2075 


1914 19 

m 983 
im 1880 
38Vh 3075 
19 19 


101b 1038 
11 1013 
2SW 29 
78b 780 
41 4185 
1» 13 

64b 685 


iOSSMSr 


191687 


Paris 


Accor 335 539 

Air Uoulde 742 751 

Alcatel A Whom 392 404 

AM 22420 2Z7 

Banco Ire (de) 487 49620 
BIC 683 692 

BNP 27X2023080 

BOUVBOCS 317 529 

Danone 752 755 

CarTefour 2088 2111 

CC.F. 19980 204 

Cerus 8450 8480 

□haroeurs 1117 1121 

Omenta Franc 207 207 

OubAled 422 429 

EH-Aquttolne 36190 37040 
Euro Disney 1X25 1X25 
Gen. Eoux 461 464 

Havas 368 375 

■metal so 509 

Lafarge Copse* 341 344J0 
Leorand 4410 6730 

Lvon. Earn 43VJ0 

Oraal (L-) 1134 1132 

L.VJWJ4. 018 019 

Mafro-Hachette W480 105140 
Mlcfwlln B 19X50 19740 
Moulinex 103 10180 

Parlfaoa 27780 20X30 

PKMnevmtl 1204012520 
Pernod- Rlenrd 32X10 32940 
Peugeot 657 674 

Plncutt Print 1004 1019 
Radtotectmiaue 555 343 

Renault 146 166 

Rh- Poulenc A 11580 119 


Raft. St. Louis 
Sonofl 

Saint Goboln 
S.E-B- 

Ste Generate 
Suez 

Thamsan-CSF 

Total 

UJLP. 

Valeo 


1433 14M 
2S4 260 

596 610 

483 485 

*5.10 494 

230 23780 
12680 120*0 
269.90 26980 
11030 117.20 
245 24050 


OosePrav. ! 


5lnaPetlm 
Sing Prase torn 
Slno ShhPbMo 
5lno Telecomm 
Struts 5toam 
Strait* Tracing 
Tat Lee Bank 

Uld industrial __ 

UldCrsoaBktoni 1420 1420 
UM ersaas Land 242 X40 
•: In US. dollars. 

SSI ZSWtiE#*-""* 


2 30 220 
24 2X90 
288 2-56 
X84 280 
434 442 
324 134 
404 404 
123 122 


Pravtoos : 


Stockholm 


AGABF 

1X50 

76 

AsetiAF 


537 

Astra AF 

174177 JD ; 

Atlas Copco AF 

9250 9250 

Electnriux BF 

3*9 

354 


4075040850 


IBS 10X50 

MoOaBF 

341 

3*3 

I A fT 1 1 . vT- ■ 

227ZZ650 

1 leJi.'Jin .* AIaM 

13213150 

Sanovlk BF 

13112X50 

SCABF 

123 

123 

S-E Bonken AF 

NA 3X10 

II l.'HJ 


II ' 1 ■ 


SKF BF 

131 13150 

StoHlAF 

443 

444 


07 

88 

5SABBF 

320 

317 

SvdkrafJ AF 

113 

116 


98 9950 


64 6350 

Volvo BF 

1365013X50 






1 Sydney 



902 

905 

AN2. 

475 

478 

BMP 

1000 

1X18 


340 

347 

Branibka Ind. 

1272 

1274 

BTR Hvlex 

245 

242 

CBA 

9.14 

908 

CCAmatn 

X15 

xie 





405 

470 

CRALM 

17.90 

1700 

CSR 

*45 

444 

Fosters Brew 

1.15 

1.16 

Goodman FMd 

1.18 

LID 

ICi Australia 

900 

9.10 


16J6 

1X40 


608 

X25 

MIMHdas 

1.93 

1.97 

Nat Aint Bank 

1X70 

1078 


5.97 

5.W 

North Ltd 

307 

108 

Padflc Duntop 

278 

200 


3.IS 

116 


353 

154 

Western Mitring 

6-98 

X96 


402 


wooflside Pet 

505 

5 

Woalwarttls 

250 

190 



Sflo Paulo 

Bco do Brasil Pfd 1X20 

1000 

Boncspo PM 

5 

540 


500 

601 


220 

22S 

Cemto Pfd 


5198 

CESP Ptd 

X 

33 

EltorobrasPM B 



■ 17^*1 -!■ r 

221 

225 

LtaM 

240 

3*3 


12 

1200 

Petrahras Pfd 

050 

75 

Sid Nodonol 

1X01 

19.10 


S01 


TglehresPfd 

1970 

2100 

TetespPta 

09 

91 

1 1 njiTi v * - 1 




120 

126 

R5aa l /i&f 4,i7 



Singapore 

Asm Poe Brew 985 
Carinas 820 

City Devils 785 

Crete Carriage 1080 
DBS 980 

DBS Lend 170 

FE Levlnoston 5-95 
Fraser 0 move 1040 
Gi Easm LHe 24 

Horn Leona Fin 180 
Inchcape 480 

Jard Mathesana 085 
JardStraiesIc* 384 
jureno Shtovord 1180 
KayHiaii j Cane) 184 
Keppal 1180 

Natsieel 324 

Neptune Orient 183 
OCBC to reton H20 
Cseas Union Bk 44B 
CTseos Union Bit 005 
Setntewona 1080 
Stole Stoaapon! 094 

Sing Aerospace ,118 
Sine Airlines torn U20 
Sing Bus Svc 025 
StooLand > 


I) 

9.95 

344 

580 

1000 

2620 

180 

446 

055 

180 

1180 

184 

1120 

324 

184 

1420 

640 

8 

1020 

096 

104 

1420 

030 

725 


Tokyo 


655 


1D70 1090 
I3S0 1380 


Akal Electr 
Asa hi Chemical 
Asatil Glass 
Bade of ToUyo 
B rldoestane 
Canon 
Cailo 

Dal Ntopon Print 1430 1470 
Dal wo House 1420 uio 
Do! wa Securities 1100 1120 
Fanwc 


1020 1070 


Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Fulttsu 
Hitachi 
Hitachi CatRe 


4000 4000 
2030 2040 


1970 1980 
891 903 


845 

691 


itoYokoda 

Itochu 

Japan Airlines 
Kalinra 
KanscU p ower 
Kawasaki steel 
Kirin Brewe r y 
Komatsu 
Kubota 
Kyocera 
Matsu Eieclnds 
Matsu EtecWks 
Mitsubishi Bk 
Ml Hub Chemical 
Mitsubishi Elec 
Mitsubishi Hev 
Mitsubishi carp 
Mitsui and Co 
Mitsui Marine 
Mltsukoshl 
Mitsumi 
NEC 

NGK insulators 
Nlkko Securities 
Nippon Kogoku 
Nippon Oil 
Nippon Steel 
Nippon Yusen 
Nissan 
Nomura See 
NTT 


1500 1510 
4450 


543 

610 

060 


545 

424 

049 

2250 

348 


MOO 1430 
995 995 


BS4 677 
0*2 910 

761 745 

587 sn 
345 341 

549 SH 
492 493 

1700 1710 
JW0o 74S0O 


Olvmpus Ootlad 935 937 

Pioneer 2870 2040 

Rican 004 825 

Sanyo EMC 495 505 

Sharp U30 MO 


Shlmazu _ 
Shinetsu Chem 
Sony 

Sumitomo Bk 
Sunl to mo awm 
Suml Marina 
Sun Itomo Metal 
Tabel Corp 
Tafcedo Chem 
TDK 
Tellto 

Tokyo Marine 
Tokyo Elec Pw 
Tappan Prlnrino 
Tdtov ind. 
Toshiba 
Toyota 
YamoichlSec 
a.'jr 100. 

N1ktai225: 14955 


Clot* Prev. 

SOB 

410 

1580 

1600 

4360 

43*5 

1810 

1820 

4S2 

445 

720 

721 

2B9 

290 

409 

401 

1138 

1140 

4070 

4120 

464 

464 

1020 

1020 

2440 

2620 

1130 

1150 

419 

on 

604 

615 

1710 

1710 

636 

441 


Toronto 


AWtlU Price 
Air Canada 
Atoerto Energy 


17VS I7Vj 
7Vk 7W 
19 1866 


Alcan Aluminum 33Y, 33^ 


Avenor 
Bk Nova Scotta 
Ba nick Gold 
BCE 

BCToieoonun 

Bombonfle-B 

Bramatea 

BrasconA 

Cameco 

CIBC 

Cdn Natural Res 
cdnOccWPet 
Ccki Pacific 


Comlnco 
Consum ers Gas 
Oohnco 
Daman lad B 
Du Pont CdaA 
Echo Bay Mines 
Empire Ca A 
Folconbrldoe 
Fletcher ChallA 
Franca Nevada 
Guardian Cap A 
Hemlo Gold 
Horsham 
Imperial Oil 
loco 

1 pl Energy 
LahflawA 
Latohnt B 

Loewen Group 

London Hour Gp 23M 34 

Mactnlll Bloedel 77% uv. 
Maono Inti A 
Maple Leal Fds 
Moore 


27W 27V, 

271k 27% 
32*1 30H 
tPl 43 V*, 
24 2Ak 
26 2M 
043 070 
T7V» T7R. 
33\i 33 

34H 34 lu 
13U 13 

34W 34 U. 
19V8 19%. 

6 6b 
214* n*k 
tow 161k 
179* 18' A 
104k 1) 

17V* 17S* 
14 17to 
13W 13K 
211* 21W 
17W 17W 
44% 43% 
9V. 9 Vs 

129* I2W 
18W 17W 
474* 47 

37% 30 

28W S8W 
114* I1V. 
11V* 1IU 
38% 38% 


50 511k 
14*. 144* 
254* 2SM. 


Newbridge Netw 47% <8% 


Norondo Inc 
Noronoa Forest 
Noreen Energy 
Nthern Telecom 
Nava 
Onex 

Petra Canada 

Placer Dome _ 

Potash Carp Saak 544* 54VS 
Pravtgo 6 6 

PWA _ w 0® 0-41 

Ouebecor Print isw 104* 
Renaissance Eny 244* 27W 
Rio A loam 23W 23% 

Seiat ram Co 42 <a 42 

Stone Consokl 17V. 17W 


21 % 21 % 
104* 104* 
169* 169* 
47?* 48V* 
11W IT 
12W 124. 
11% 11% 
30% 28W 


Talisman Eny 

Teteotobe 

Trius 

Thom s on 

TorDom Bank 

TransaHa 

TransCda Ptoe 

uta Dominion 

Utd westburae 

WestcoastEny 

Weston 

Xerox Canada B 




24 24 

19% 19% 
164* 16% 
17% 17% 
20% 204k 
13% 13% 
IBV* 10% 
24W 249* 
11% IIH 
20 Vj 20% 
41W 419* 
519* S) 


Zurich 


486 486 

307 3% 
1505 ISOS 
1440 1480 
480 700 

730 730 

435 430 

1178 1176 


AdkllnttB 223 224 

Alusuisse B new 434 445 

BBC Brwn Bov B 1023 1038 
aba Gatov B 764 77B 

C5 Haldlnss B 
Elektrow B 
Fischer B 
Interdlscount B 
J atm all B 
Landis Gvr R 

Moevenplck B 

Nestle R 

Oer Ilk. Buetole R 1Q5 108 

Peroesa Hid B 1270 1280 
EtocheHdO PC 4650 N JL 
Sotra Renuallc 94 94 

5andMB 715 710 

Schindler B 7850 7900 
Sutler PC 722 733 

Surveillance B 1785 1790 
Swiss Bnfc Corp B 344 342 
Swiss Retosur R 727 720 

Swissair R 720 7W 

UBS B 1054 1053 

Winterthur B 522 431 

Zurich Asa B 1178 1173 


PIIVHKfl , 


U.S. FUTURES 


Vta Auodatad Wan 


March 7 


Season Season 

Hkrii Law Open 

Wan 

LOW 

Close 

aw 

OpJW 


Grains 








3-27 Mar 95 350 

KM 

354 % 

107 % 

♦ 009 ft 

11(3 


Xl 4 ' 4 Mav 95 349 % 

157 

148 ft 

156 

+004 

244 ID 



115 




345 

131 Sea VS X 34 V. 



IN 

+ O 04 ft 

2.178 

375 

34 ! Dec 95 345 

1519 , 

144 ft 

151 

+004 

1124 


344 M«ri 94 in 

355 

350 

155 

+XQ 5 V, 

45 

154 % 

125 Jui 96 176 

114 Y, 

124 

134 ft + 0009 ) 

22 

ESI stries 15400 Mt*rs.SOka 13739 




Man's open kn 59029 on 800 








butt* 





186 % 



+ 001 

119 ! 


371 'lMav 95 152 % 

158 % 


357 ft +001 

1 X 314 


116 V. Ad 95 3-35 

340 

135 

140 

+-QD 5 

7090 

377 

129 SBP 95 139 % 

Kl 

139 

341 % 

+ 004 

707 

349 % 

344 Dec 95 147 

351 % 

146 ft 

150 ft 

• 004 ft 

932 

340 

347 V 5 MO -94 



352 ft +004 

42 

E». sake NA. Man’s, soles 

4 JM 9 





Mon's appi int 21.536 on *99 









X* 2 ,- t 

X 3 fl%Mar ?5 X 34 % 

279 

2 J 4 ft 

258 

• 001 % 

9792 

XU 

278 May 95 243 % 

204 

243 

245 

X 01 % 11 X 976 

US 1 * 

Z32'4Jult3 IM 

«M» 

X 48 

240 % 

• 0 01 % 

P 5072 

XTOVj 

138 Sep 95 XS 2 % 

2-56 

2 - 52 % 

2 J 4 ft 

*X 01 % 15090 


147 UDec 9 S 257 

7-59 Vl 


240 % 

+001 

73,526 


X 4 I Mir 94 143 % 

165 % 


204 % +001 

X 324 


2 J 9 Vr 66 av 96 147 

209 % 

207 

201 ft 

0110 % 

250 

X 719 V 

2 _S 5 VjJul 96 169 

171 % 

209 

270 ft 

• 000 % 

4083 



2 - 57 % 




X 02 B 

Est. sales 55000 MonX SOlM 02,204 
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Hoechst’s Profit Soars 

By 80 % as Demand Rises 
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dwSiSiS-ftfSg £ yr • 10 DM 

7 DM fr<OT 9DML “ 1993 * dend was lo 

8150 

r T " neures were released in a preliminary 
2?? “2 ?, meetm 8 °f the company’s supervi- 
sory board. Hoechst plans to announce its eam- 
xogS formally cm March 28. No 1995 outlook was 
included m the preliminary report. 

The company also said that the board had 
approved the planned purchase of the Dow 
chemical Co. unit Marion Maxell Dow Tnr 
Hoechst, Germany’s largest chemical and 
pharmaceutical company, has offered $25.75 per 
share, or about $7.1 billion, for the U.S. drug 
maker. Marion Merrell Dow’s supervisory beard 


must stfll approve the deal, a Hoechst spokesman 
said. “But this is not an unfriendly takeover 
we’re discussing,” he added; ' 

A Marion Mcrrefl Dow spokesman said his 
company’s board had yet to discuss the offer. 

Hoechst shares fell after the preliminary re- 
port was released, but partly recovered. They 
dosed down 1 DM, at 308 DM. 

Hoechst’s shares have declined since news of 
the. planned Marian Merrell Dow acquisition. 
The company has not said how it would finance 
the purchase. (Bloomberg AFX) 

■ German Jobless Rale Drops in February 
The number of unemployed Germans fell by 
23,000 in February, to a total of 3.83 million, 
according to raw data published Tuesday by the 
Federal Labor Office, news agencies reported 
from Nuremberg. 

On the bass of that data, the February unem- 
ployment rate would be 9.9 percent, down from 
10 percent in January. The office hailed the 
decline as an effect of an im p ro ving economy. 

The i m prove m ent was most felt in Western 
Germany, where nearly 25,000 more people were 
working, leaving 2.72 million unemployed. That 

.1 : ). o a . 


New Omega Model 
Helps GM Europe 
Increase Earnings 


compared with sS percent in January. 

In the East, the number of unemployed rose by 
2,000, but the rate remained 1477 perce n t. In 
Eastern Germany, 1.1 1 million people are out of 
work. (AFP, Bloomberg) 


Recovery lifts 
Belgian Bank’s 
1994Eanungs 

Bloomberg Business Nem 

BRUSSELS — Gfeferale 
de Banque SA, Belgium’s 
largest bank, said Tuesday 
that its 1994 net profit rose 
9 percent due to economic 
recovery in Belgium that 
enabled it to reduce provi- 
sions against bad debt. 

Profit was also bolstered 
by an increase in interest 
i ttmif. and a one-time yin 
from the sale of shares in the 
Dutch banking company 
ABN- AMRO Holding NY. 

Net profit rose to 12.65 
billio n Belgian francs ($439 
million) from 11.58 billion 
francs in 1993. Provirions 
against bad loans, write- 
downs and depreciation 
costs fell 36 percent, to 15.8 
billion francs. The compa- 
ny said it would pay a divi- 
dend of 360 francs. 


France and Britain Sign 
Futures-Markets Deal 

Reuters 

PARIS — France and Britain said Tuesday that they had 
agreed to recognize cadi others’ futures and options markets to 
allow each country to offer investment services in the other. 

The London International Financial Futures and Options Ex- 
change and the March£ a Tome International de loanee are, 
the No. 1 and 2 European options and futures 


Economy Minister Edmond Alphandery of France said the deal 
“was a recognition of the development of the futures markets in 
France and Britain” and of the quality of the regulatory environ- 
ment 

Paris in particular had fought hard to get recognition for 
MAI IF- in Britain, to recoup some of the business by internation- 
al institutional investors that had gone to T-nndpn , 

Mr. Alphan dery added that the recognitions prepared the 
arrival of a single market for investment services. 

The cross-recognition deal had been expected since December, 
when the Office of Fair T radin g in Britain said it had no 
objections to r ec o g nizin g MATEF. 

In 1993, Matif agreed to an alliance with the German futures 
exchange, the Deutsche TennmbOrse, allowing each markt to sell 
the others* products. 
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Compiled by Our Slat} From Dispatches 

GENEVA — General 
Motors Carp, said Tuesday 
that strong sales of its new 
Omega model and an im- 
_ European economy 
contributed to a 1994 
net profit of $858 million, up 
43 percent, for its European 
units Opel and VauxhalL 

That made GM the conti- 
nent’s most profitable auto- 
maker for the fifth year in a 
row. 

The $858 million figure 
did not include the Swedish 
automaker Saab, which is 50 
it owned by GM. GM 
i also imports Gener- 
al Motors autos from the 
United States. 

Total net profit for all 
GM Europe operations was 
$1.34 billion in 1994, the 
company said at a press con- 
ference at the Geneva Inter- 
national Motor Show. 

The net profit for Opel 
and VauxhaD was up from 
the $605 milHon that GM 
Europe earned in 1993, 
when the European market 
plunged 15.1 percent, but it 
was still considerably short 
of the $ 1 23 billion profit re- 
corded in 1992. 

“Last year turned out bet- 
ter than most people 
thought would be the case,” 
GM Europe’s president, 
Richard Donnelly, said, not- 
ing the European market 
had swung up 5.6 percent in 
1994, to 113 million vehi- 
cles. 

“However, the recovery 
still left the overall car mar- 
ket more than J.6 adUion 
units, or 12 percent, below 
the level of 13.5 mini on cars 
readied in 1992,” he said. 

“That difference is equal 
to die production total of 
five to eight full assembly 
plants in the auto industry,” 
he said. “So we are by no 
means back in a healthy situ- 
ation.” 

GM Europe still account- 
ed for 12.6 percent of the 
European market on sales of 
more than 15 million vehi- 
cles, Mr. Donnelly said. 

Sales of the new Omega 


rose 55 percent, to 1 12,250 
cars, in 1994. 

“They do a great job in 
Europe,” said Stephen 
Girsky, research division 
m a n a gin g director for the 
New York brokerage 
PaineWebber Inc. “When it 

comes to inte rnational oper- 

'Theydoa 
great job in 
Europe.’ 

Stephen Girsky, 
research division 
managing director, 
PaineWehber Inc. 


ations, no ooe does it better 
than they do.” 

In Italy, car production 
increased 20 percent in 1994, 
even though the number of 
cars registered in Italy was 
down 2.7 percent, the coun- 
try’s car dealers’ association, 
Anfia, reported Tuesday. 

Hat SpA makes almost all 
Italian motor vehicles. 

Exports filled the gap, 
with 541,527 cars exported, 
34.1 nercent more than in 
1993/ Last year, 1340,878 
cars were built. 

The German sports car 
maker Porsche AG said 
Tuesday that it stuck by its 
break-even forecast for the 
current business year in 
spite of the weak dollar. 

Porsche lost 1503 million 
marks ($107.8 million) in the 
1993-94 year to July 31. 
1994, but is striving to break 
even in the current year 
thanks to cost-cutting mea- 
sures and the success of its 
new 91 1 Carrera modeL 

Porsche also announced it 
would stop making its 928 
model as well as the 968. 

Audi AG, the upmarket 
arm of the German carmak- 
er Volkswagen AG, said 
Tuesday that sales and prof- 
itability were rising and that 
all its models were selling 
wefi. 

(Bloomberg, AP, Reuters) 


After Loss, 
Fisons Says 
Merger Is 
Possibility 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dtsptadtes 

LONDON — Fisons PLC 
said Tuesday that a hefty re- 
structuring charge contributed 
to its loss of £463.7 million ($761 
million) for 1994. widening from 
a tiny £7,000 loss in 1993. 

The company took a one- 
time charge of £220.6 million to 
-restructure its pharmaceuticals 
division and the write-off of 
goodwill on its scientific instru- 
ments business, which was sold 
last week. 

The company’s pretax profit 
from continuing operations, ex- 
clusive of one-time items, was 
£543 minion last year, up from 
£35.9 million in 1993. 

Saks at Fisons fell to £139 
billion from £132 billion, and 
the company said it would pay 
an unchanged dividend of 43 
pence per share. 

David Hankinson, the fi- 
nance director of Fisons, said 
the company would consider 
merging with another concemif 
financial arrangements could 
be made. 

“Ultimately, if someone ap- 
proached and made all the right 
noises, we would think of merg- 
ing,” Mr. Hankinson said. “We 
are patting ourselves out as pro- 
active.” 

Fisons shares slipped 3 
pence, to 146, rebounding from 
steeper losses as hopes the com- 
pany might draw a bid out- 
weighed tiie poor results. 

Fisons said it was already in 
discussions with several compa- 
nies to sell its largest division, 
laboratory supplies. The move 
would allow the company to 
concentrate on its core pharma- 
ceutical s buriness. 

Last week, it said it agreed to 
sell its scientific instruments di- 
vision to Thermo Instruments 
Systems far £202 million. It sold 
its horticultural unit last year. 

The pharmaceuticals division 
reported operating profit be- 
fore exceptional items, of £643 
million on sales of £4753 mil- 
lion, up from £445.8 million. 
Sales in the United States, how- 
ever, fell 3 percent 

The laboratory supplies divi- 
sion reported rales of .£511 mil- 
lion. (Rearers, Bloomberg AFP) 
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I merest mal Herald Tribune 


Very briefly; 


• Robert Schipper, chairman of the Dutch spirits maker Konink- 
Gjke BokWessanen NV, resigned, citing his responsibility for the 
company’s poor results last year. 

• VNU NV, the Dutch publishing concern, posted a 42 percent rise 
in net profit in 1994 , 10 206 milli on guilders ($131 million). 

• Koninkfijke PTT Nederland NV said its FIT Post BY unit had 
agreed to acquire the courier-service companies Dentex BV Ne- 
derland and Colandel NV of Belgium. 

• IT Group PLC the British engineering-products company, 
ted a 22 percent increase in pretax profit for 1994 to £153 


reported 
million ( 


($250 million). 

• I CL PLC the British computer company that is 84 percent 
owned by Fujitsu Ltd. of Japan, said its pretax profit rose 21 
percent in 1994, to £28.4 million, thanks to cost-cutting measures. 

• Rentp lril PLC the British environmental-sendees company, said 
its pretax profit in 1994 rose 20.4 percent, to £177 million. 

• Mannesman^ Mobifnnk GmbH, the mobile phone company 
that 58 percent-owned by Mannesmann AG, the German engi- 
neering and telecommunications concern, said its sales in 1994 
nearly doubled, to 1.7 billion Deutsche marks ($2.2 billion). 

• Deutsche Telekom AG’s mobile-phone unit said it would work 
with the like subsidiary of GTE Corp. of the United States to 
provide the world’s first trans-Atlantic mobile-phone network. 

• Total SA said it would merge its Euridep unit with Kakm Group 
PLC the British paint manufacturer, in exchange for newly issued 
Kalon shares; the transaction would leave Total holding a major- 
ity stake in the combined company. 

a Greece’s central bank put a new 10,000 drachma ($45) note into 
circulation depicting George Papanicolau, the inventor of the Pap 
smear, and Asdepius, the Greek god of healing. 

a De Beets Consolidated Mines Ltd. and De Beers Centenary AG, 
the two arms of the South Africa-controlled diamond cartel, 
reported a 7 percent fall in net attributable earnings in 1994. to 
$555 million. Bloomberg, AFP, AFX, AP, Reuters 


NYSE 

Tuasday’s 4 p-m. Ctosw 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to . 
the do«« on WaH Street and do not reflect 
late trades etoewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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Continued en Page 16 


YEN: With Companies Already Braced, Japan Unperturbed by Dollar Fall 


Continued from Page 11 

The American investment 
firm said it foresees little down- 
side risk to the Japanese econo- 
my unless the yen averages 95 
yen this year and falls to 90 the 
next. If so, real gross domestic 
product growth of 23 percent 
in the year through March 1996 
will slide to 1.4 pe r c e nt, while 
growth the following year wfll 
fan from 33 percent to 1.5 per- 
cent 

The resilience steins from 
Japanese companies* having 
prepared for a sharply stronger 
currency for years. Most com- 
h&ve based this year's 
plans on an exchange 
rate of 100 or 98 yen to the 
dollar. 

To prepare, they have been 
shifting production offshore, 
mainly to low-cost countries in 
southeast Asia, and boosting 
sourcing of components and 
materials from overseas. 

Aiwa Co., a subsidiary of 
Sony Coip. that competes in the 
cutthroat market for audio-vi- 
sual equipment would be ex- 
pected to be hard hit. Yet with 
nearly 80 percent of its produc- 
tion offshore, mostly in Singa- 
pore and Malaysia, the compa- 
ny is well insulated. Analysts 
said they expected the company 
to report an 80 percent increase 
in net profit to 43 billion yen 
($49 million), in the year 
through March 31. 

“The yen’s rise in not positive 

because many of our basic costs 
are in Japan,” a spokesman 
said. “But we’re in a relatively 
good position.” 

Companies also have im- 
proved then competitiveness by 
catting costs at home and 
streamlining manufacturing 
processes. Nissan Motor Co. 
said Monday that it would cut 
its work force and squeeze new 
price reductions from suppliers 
over the next several years to 
help bring itself back into the 
black. 

Besides, a strong currency is 
not all bad. In terms of yen, the 
price of oil, food and other im- 
parted commodities has fallen 
by more than half over the past 
decade. Buying land and build- 
ing production facilities off- 
shore has become cheaper. 

Moreover, after years of re- 
cession, Japanese companies 
are finally enjoying a modest 
upturn in the domestic econo- 
my. Having trimmed costs and 
coming off a poor year, even a 
small nse in sales will yield a big 
increase on their bottom lines. 

“The manufacturing sector 
has enormous gearing and is 
likely to see growth.” said Rich- 
ard A. Werner, an economist at 
Jardine Fleming Securities. 

Without doubt, corporate Ja- 
pan would be more comfortable 


.with the yen above 100 to the 
dollar. At today’s levels, profits 
on most exports will be wiped 
out, and there is little Japanese 
companies can do to accelerate 
the shift to offshoreproduction- 

“The shift offshore is already 
in full gauge," said Don Kim- 
ball, senior economist at Mitsu- 
bishi Bank. “Any hit to the yen 
is damaging.” 

Shinya Harada, senior ana- 
lyst at theNikko Research Cen- 
ter, said that every time the dol- 
lar falls one yen it reduces the 
overall profits of Japanese com- 
panies by 1 3 percentage points. 
But even if the dollar falls to 90 
yen, he calculates that profits at 
-will rise 15 


Some analysts said the Bank 
of Japan is likely to resist grow- 
ing pressure to trim the yen’s 
advance by reducing Japanese 
interest rates. It would be 
forced to do so only if the To- 


kyo stock market began to fall, 
reducing unrealized gams on 
equities held by banks and put- 
ting them at nsk of falling be- 
low their minimum capital-ade- 
quacy requirements. 


percent in the year through 
March 1996. 

Still, that increase would be 
far below more bullish esti- 
mates that are partly reflected 
; Stockpile 


in Japanese : 


prices. 


PICTET JFCP MANAGEMENT (LUXEMBOURG) SA 

Registered Office 

1 7 cote d'Eich, 
l- 1430 Luxembourg 

R.C. Luxembourg n" B 37 143 

CIRCULAR RESOLUTION 
OF THE BOARD OJF DIRECTORS 

Lpon decision of Piiiel JFCP Management (Luxembourg) S-\- 
a ciing qq Management Company to Euro Asia Fund (the “Fluid”) 
the Fund will be liquidated n* from March 1 7th- 1905. 


PICTET JFCP MANAGEMENT 
(LUXEMBOURG) SA. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
November 1994 



Sydran Food Services II, L.P. 

has acquired 

99 Burger King® Restaurants 

in the State of Louisiana 


BURGER 

KING 


Sydran Food Services II, L.P. completed a $110 million financing 
to fund this purchase and future expansion 

Bahrain International Bank (E.C.) 

the lead investor 

provided $40 million of equity and subordinated debt 
advised by Dilmun Investments, Inc. 
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Bahrain International Bank (E.C.) 
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Marcoube. 96 JBI1 one Aiwes Orrtez. 
F-06000 Nee. W7Fp» 33-93814310 
OSTRICH OWNBBWP pie other red 
m not + hide & Fewhars).. Let in 
mtroduce you to hsjtf**®! 
u i m ti n eia of Ihe 90s. Bbtb are 
inmed. wtd managed an o Texas 
ranch. Exadfav returns expected Cm 
817/595-6909 USA (24 hourlj. Leave 
t ukib one ceta fm numbers. 

AirmnoN business own u 

you are damg Business with Federal. 
Sue or Gty Agencies- ex Crefcww 

thy BmnessisJbDRite crrenxght Onh 
mwi You BR1 Please cwbd Peter 
Kamebfa Tet 44 1BI 952 2536 Fax 44 

181 903 6634 

OFBHORE BANK Oob a woestooed 

bonks n tn free venue weh otfehwe 
ix k m r m t n* ve services. US mS^XXL 
Lmuted number awikhle. (nnedae 
trunsh*. 03 Canada (604) 9426169 
or Far UM 9423179 or Lo n don 071 
394 5157or Fax 071 231 9928 
ATTMION FOOO STORE CHAINS. 
A Hasan Cwupany in pussessm t a> 
e xe mbond prarises m Moscow a 
bdkmg far a partner who wi provide 
western style at um gemert and 4m- 
sified feadf suppSas. TeL +7-095-271- 
1021. 

I NTBJP4AJJONAL LANGUAGE e^Sr 
m the South ol France repurw agents 
m mots countries. Would tut p rofcs- 
sonal people wih spare tore cva3- 
able. TeF. (33| 6B 26 64 16 Fox (33] 
68 26 63 Oo or write to dement, 
11310 Fdntiere Cobades, Frirce 

MTL 50GETY OF FINANCIERS 
Pr o h tu o m l meabtnht p network hr 
Mayor Ffann. Free Air+tafcd Report 
704-252 5907 FAX: 704-251-5061 U5A 
VTTAMM 6 GOSMBIC Moaufacterer. 
US based, looking far dslribwen. Fra 
305-556-1949 to arrange t w nlw n l 
for April Cosmoprof DALY. 

TV PIOQRAMMMG UBRARY far 
99b £000 hours of puWc domras 
movies axi TV shuts breodcojt amd- 
dy tapes. Fra USA: (619) 281-8913. 




991-7006 

SANATORIUM, 40 


son posable, jtfedSy siiurt M io wel, 
known, tmbonci Bladi Forest Haatlfi 
Resort far sale. Fra Germany +49-1 

3881-78003 | 

OPPORTUNITY FOR THOSE with ac- 
cess to bkaked fend Wert from 55M 


up. We can finance fib prefab. For 
deads jieosa cal or fan 212-348- 

5727 USV 

WE CAN ARRANGE RINDS, bank 
confirmed, if you have Prime 
Guanmtees. For mfunuu l mn . please 
fra 41 81 22 3341 Stinsbwy Ffcai- 

nsems. Pair. Swinetfand. 

SSOfC IEVTS, GUE5S, GAP Jeans. 
Hue & BfadL Long pants. No mod 
jew* Tet 8223343*8 Fra: 822334- 

WE ACT AS YOUR LOCAL repreie^ 
Wre / agent far he Batata oum- 
tries. Please contort General Erter- 

priun Fan; 0032-54-587543 

BPOVcondAand swifts aid aber bunk 
indnanenls awdohie. For firthor in- 1 
famWon od) CJLS, Tek +44 m 116 
262 5222 fax +44 Ml 16 251 7li4 
ONSHORE COMFANES: JFCR. 1/5 
Church Sheet Douglas, hie of Maa 
Tet PQfl fi29SgFmePfiM) 629662. 

- YOUR ADDRBS M GBCVA - Id 
dan basinen oddress, fax. Tel 41 22 
310 61 22 Fra 41 22 -310 61 21, 

2ND TRAVK DOCUMENTS warn'd in 
SC/UK/U5A. Reply to Bra 3S31, 63 
Lanp Acre: London. WC2E 9JH 


AGBG5 WANTS 

INTBtNATFQNAL TBH>HOf* 

1 5% CofTxnisson, sxji an baxan 
for rt*n aid oiforroaticn- 
cal or fra To day 
Phone: 610-519-9700 
fau 610-5258610 


GIobeNief @ 


_ 14 SL Bryn Mcwr Asre. 
Bryn Maw, PA. USA, 19010 



kit JBRnmwKAnaio co- 

offarrng tfacoorts far mat European 

(Milk im towards Eurapeen aouttkies 
end the red of he world. Seek agWi 
vreritbkkfrarBS93714465. 

SERVICED OFFICES 


HCB AM) SERVICES 
AMUWTHEWDBD 


YOUR OFHCEW PAWS 


2^travedocumml 

JXjSS JS. J*r 


WUHAN: Cornelian At Law 
raarascnWion. trad and mcmagBnwrt 
sereioH. In he centre of he E.U. 
BRUSSas. Tel/Fra: +32-2-732 8840 

TELECOM. 





•Mflti-TftRSE 


Adam a esksbfahbg itsdf as one of 
he leadni apwdtes of mtemoaord 
lotwfatonoo sarvioss vmrUvade. Wu 
terf a ixfaiivB, Toed e genls with S tron g 
lilt. Intern ul i m i lets in nony couterics. 
For jnfanuafion, pLanve i—k.L 

Me. Morie-Noafle Calm 
AssockAe Dvertor, Mmkeiina 
Fw, 2126863807 Tet (2ia«62fD0 
Aaocxu Ganwraias&ea Cnsoa, Inc 
12 Eat 41 it Sheet 
New Yarfa NY 10017 USA 


and toaetoiaf mrvices 

* Permanent business address 

T^^SSttS'faSeSteBi.ni 

* IfRGRHH fibaeb 

‘Td 32-2-229-2299 Fax 32-2-217-4297 

* CSCH RBtlBUC Praauo . 

Td 42261214853 Fra ^261215105 

* FRANCE Para/hfice/LycmTtAiBtes/ 

Td ^§92607 Fra 33-1-40693534 

* GHtMANY BerWBod Hotrfaug 

Bremen/Esea/famkfwt 

FkanbaWfibnid> 

Id 49-308685122 Fra 493068585123 

* HUNGAKY Budapest 

Td 36-1-268-19T9 far 36-1-268-1928 

* t«A/ ASU Bcobay/Ccfcntta/New 

DeOi/Modrra/ Btmgdor*/ 
Seamdta u b u d 

Td 91-22-2872641 Fra 91222872640 

* OACr bme/Mm/Bcri^ckvn/ ' 

Cadkm/firenBe/Fodova • 

Td 53^025811 Fra 39492722703 

* THE NBtmAMK Amsterdam 

Td 31205549222 Fra 31206225259 

* MONACO 

Td 3392-0558-18 Fra 33922M8-28 

* SINGAPORE 

Td 652366577 Fw 653392291 

* SPAM farafana/Modrid 

Tel 34-34872342 Fra 342487-9676 

* UMTB HNGDOM Landon/Bristal/ 

Akriath^EAhagh/NewbtnT/ 


Td 44-1717179835 Fax 44-171 8951 353 
• USA7 CANADA: 76 Locoriore 
Td 12142809595 Fra 12142402925 

Cher IWdsmtmughaelthavedd 


• fah fandiand modem orfem_ . 

. rad amfarenco raooo fared “Y “* 
hour, day, month, etc— 

• Tow toflted or permroambose 

• prestige nm^ arte Al seraras 

YOW OHFKE W LOMION TOp.per 
day. Mai. Phans, fax; l^ d^setw^ 
TefniTI 436 0766. fax OPT 580 3P» 
YOW MUSS* me Otomp* Bwem 

marniaaa&g 

business sebvices 


MtOfEBWNALTlAIWATnW 
w. awoofaa m.heprefa wnd t 
tnxubSwi of text miring teamed 
* legd fre»A Wo 15 Rvsiajlto* 
W^Eurtmeum kmguo^HtbW 
Arabc Ombs, Jegnese. Greek rad 
Turtri h. M conhd anaokty and 

BADTC^TRM^^ONS 


■RUS5E15 
. Alpha + 

A bestows center wfh a 
cuuylete range of aarrfcea 
BagreiOy fanahed olfioes rad 
HSffiSng room; msMngiW tekpfmra 
imswetiag sertrice rad seoe s raab fe— 
Awe Louhb 207 Baa 10. 1050 tab 
Tat 32^645-09.11 
be 32LZM6 l«L66 


fawned d IfarijeraCirw 

8— lain ha hnb of tfte 




TOO BUSY TO WPBT US SLEUTH 
M it far you! For .horrtto-fird 
S sennets ht to- 
fa SLEUTH TeC/fa* 

ITM9M4S1 USA. 



ad ond fm 


tout owce w jowiow 


TAX SERVICES- 

1£S3SI)J^! 

SSaU 69 44 Fra 45 63 24 96. 


COMMERCIAL 
& INVESTMENT 
PROPERTIES 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Brirf# 1000 sgit. (d- 
■S address. Landaarfc 
UaaiWJWltofr 
XX- Fra ontm r NY 
(02) 89406890 



SALES 


Td CST2) 2 364008 Fox (212) 2 270351 


YOUR ADDRESS b MRS Mtd. Fra, 

phone. fa> formation services, fuu 


W. - FWfan. 3» me dee Hra 
75014 tors. Tek (33-1] 45 41 00 
Fra 45 41 76 56 


FRMdPAUTY OP MONACO 
OffKE FOR SALE 

Luniiota bua*ig in conbvcbra. 
630 earn, dwdtfi. Cefa 


Reply Io ta |»I» 25 20 76 



Passport” 

Internationa! 

Save Up to 70% on 
International Long Distance 

Patented teiecomm unications horn MIC saves you up to 70°i on intemo- 
rrand long d stance. Forget about the stondaid cnlHwck secvices you've 
heard d. AJTCs high technology CCSA Nehwrjr ~ is rfie latest Advance 
in teJeciXTununkations technology. Our sophistiarted Demand Digitd 
Fiber ' technology ensures superior quality at light speeds. 

MTC s the international leader in telecomrnunicotions network technology 
software and proprietary hairF/mre. Fhat's why Mils Passport beats 
them ol! \Yhea it ternes ro infemarional long dc tonce rates. You can have 
Passport's fantastic low lores and MTC's high technology office outoma- 
tioa products and services. Call now and let MIC put the future of 
telecommunications to work for you... today! 

Compare rates... then cal MTC 


Calls to the USA Cast Per Coll Minute 


Japan S.6) 

United Kingdom S.3Q 

France S.41 

Germany S.47 

Hong Kong S.52 

If you call internationally... call MTC now! 

MTC 

1 304 South Point Blvd * Petahima, CA 94954 USA 
Ph: 1-707-769 7015 or FAX: 1-707-769-6195 
Io wd« a Passport AppiniWHi dirtdly. caB aw DofMBBBl on Demond Syflmt 1-310-575-5924 


CBEOtT IMTEHMTIBNAL CORPOUTISN 

CREDIT INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

Bank and Financial Services 

Foreign Currency Loans Opening of Bank Accounts 

Letters of Cxedit Credit Cards 

Bank and Insurance Guarantees Foreign Companies and OS Store 

Syndication Bond Venture Capital 

High Interest Investments Bank Instruments (C JJ.-PBtTs-PBG) 

FAX: +44 71 334 3919 

Availability of Mandates vrith Ponvz of Attorney 


ELY FREE 

U.K. to US 0.26s/min. 


Belgium to US 0-68s/min. 


Sign up lor our callback service before Mar .31 ,95 and your calls in June 95 
will be FREE. The free usage is limited to calls volume in April & May. 95. 
There Is no minimum usage commitment under this program. 

You will receive itemized monthly reports. 

Substantial savings when caUing to more than 100 countries. 

For more information and FREE CODE NUMBERS, please contact 
Tete Communication Services Tel/Fax: +352-434980 

REPRESENTATIVES WANTED IN BELGIUM & UK. 


INCORPORATE 
IN THE USA 

DELAWARE LLCs 


s 79 


(302) 652-4800 
FAX 302-652-6760 

CorpCo 


INVESTMENTS 


JOINT VENTURE CAPITAL \ 

Mn.2Mb USS. max VakedFteal Estate | 
Pto>VjvarKtel-ee£,PwneBarikGuaraniee| 
Fax: +49 (7321) 54280 I 
International Financial Trading | 
Office Germany - Agents Welcome | 


Save 50% On 
International 
Phone Calls 


Here Are A Few (temples 
UK-USA Save 50% 
Saeie-Freete Sere 30% 
INTRA EUROPl S eve 30% 

'iermeny-uK Sere 259 6 
Request e FREE Info Perk 
for yoar eeeelry eoatetl: 

7 el +44-7 SI -490-5014 
Fax +44-181-568-2830 
Dial Inf. Telecom UK 


We are a privately owned 30 year old Swedish international 
company group specialized in the development, 
manufacture and marketing of polymer foams with a great 
variety of applications. For a systematic utilization of our 
know-how and patents we seek a dose and trustful relation 
with a lender for loans of USS20-100 millions. 

Please contact Dag Landvik 
FAGERDALA WORLD FOAMS AB 
Fax no int + 46 8 571 459 40 


Inforn ia lion car how to Nda mousy, 
oBdltcards, cheques and passport on 
trips, at work and a! home. 

Professoral magwian unvote his best 
preserved hiding places and shows 
howto hidor+ako lODOOOSonatiSp- . 


SAFE 


P.O. BOX 22Z7 
PrintipaRy MCORRA 
EuopaFra 
.34376836008 


OFFSHORE BARKS 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
COMPANIES A TRUSTS 
ASSET PROTECTION 
NMMlWtON / PASSPORTS 
TRADE /FINANCE 

ASTON CORPORATE 
TRUSTEES LTD 

19PM RoML Donato* 

Isle of Han. IM1 4CS 
TUL: 01624 628591 
Fare: 01824 825126 
London Ttal.: (171) 222 8866 
Fax:(171)2331519 



Sculpture WorkT 

A Goldmine 
Turning Photos and 
Posters into Acrylic 
Art. Sells tram 
S10fl-S2,0fl0*. 
^JHuge Mark-Ups. 

®. Nm a Fimi1ib& Uw 
% OrahuL CoopUa 
^ r ab ShwI. 

"This is the Alternative to Framing" 
- Entrepreneur Magazine 

Investment S19-$29,000* tuu>. 


Financial Services 


FUNDING PROBLEMS? 
BANKAOLC GUARAKTEC5 
TO SECURE PUNCiNS 
REAL CSTATe-S’JSlMEiS- 
LOMG CEHr.l LOANS 
COLLATERAL SUPF-ORTEO 
GUARANTCrS 
DISCREET FFil'.'ATL ftAflKIN'J 
Tru,i * jc-.ir, im-'vso 
CC-IF.R-. 1AD.E FASSOOOK ACCOUNTS 
prz.r xva .a;j:;.ry o‘ ^uvi, 

:^.:?ax:c Assc: p.v.o. Doj-'c £ic -*>-t 
OOCU’.tCtiTAHY LETTERS CT CKClT 
{Ci-i—.l-iv's-i CnlyUssn Xu-Jm-j. 

BANCOR 

OF ASIA 

BI0-SJ64 

■«rx:(63-2j esj cssii a:;-;5TC! 


Ectablished Player in International Communications 
Seeking Partner to Conduct Research on 
Consumes Views of Blue-chip Corporations 
Write to: International Herald Tribune, 181, av. Charles 
de Gaulle 92522 Neuilly Cedex France, Box D4 19 


CONCORD CAPITAL 
GROWTH CORP. 

Sid H2& Ask j 
S5.00 S6w25 

For further information contact: 
EQUITY MONEY LINE REPORT 
Fan 599-46-23 SI 
, For Free Inv e s t m e nt News J 


f Offshore Bancotp’s with n 
D ntch Branch Office 
No Bank Licence required, no 
mintnram liquidity rules, total 
anonymity, no ones or treaties, 
anonymous bank accounts 
established, can take deposits 
without [imitations. 

IMMEDIATE delivery for $ 9.900. 

V Fte NL+31 JSO3>8S902 . 

SnbilWCTtmebsbC M 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


■ SAVE ON INTL 
PHONE CALLS! 

<-*. • ?•" \ * \ • .j-*. 1 • < : >v ! . •- • X • V'r^n .’ aH' 1 ; > '• ■ - . 1 * t Vk : 

I Call the U.S. or elsewhere and save over 50% 
m compared to other phone companies. Kallback is 
I on the AT&T network for unsurpassed clarity and 
M reliability. Call from home, office. 

■ even hotels! 

Rates to U.S.A. .MB5*V9V9M9iPPl 

From France $.49 ~ - ^ 

From Germany S.56 r -> j 

From Hong Kong $.64 

From Japan S.4Bp ~ ' ' - 

Mg Call: 1-206-284-8600 

Fax: 1-206-282-6666 

K3 1 1 Da C K Agent inquiries welcome ! 

4 19 Second Avenue W. Seattle. WA. 961 19 USA 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

If you're not using 
Prime Call, you're 
losing money. 


t 


% 


CALL NOW FOR YOUR FREE S50 ACTIVATION* 

Activation (ee waived if you mention this ad and 
respond by March 15. 1995. 



YOUR INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Hong Kong-Kuala Lumpur- Tofcyo- New York 


YOU SAW THIS AD. 

So (fid warty balT a mSbra jvientiaJ 
invest on woddwidc looking Tor new 
ia wma ent opponamues. 

Shouldn't you pka 
your business message in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE; 


DELAWARE (USA) 
CORPORATIONS 

l .nullli ciKitBh-iilul nnnv 
Rcs-iacilik- li "4 i jD/Inu- liirlnt- kiL 
IfetiwjK- Rcjtbln Ltd 
1*0 Ihiv iHr It. ttllirriragiMi 
Mctroan- I'W i >.S 
111 - »»UTiSJ<iA4* I jx Ui'4iSJlOM 

texi SJI-t I IBP (I : .s \ t nil, i 


ITC 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

WORLDWIDE CALL BACK SYSTEM 

Now offers Direct Dial to anywhere 
in the world at Call Back Prices. 

Fax & Data can also be used with ITC's Direct Dialer. 


International Telephone Company 
290 Pratt Street, Meriden, CT 06450-2118 
1800-638-5558 ext 1117 203-238-9794 
Fax: 203-929-4906 
"Limited Countries Available" 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


"IndMr air pattattaa is a mounting prob lem . 

Steamalic In Muter Fnocirafl miUla Uuoughout 
the worid b addteu ibic gnawing concent. Too can 
profit from this onrijoameafal bosltii indwtiy." 

t Pnyr mnma6iil diwiin g in onr giBwlexl anxet, and 
contributes to ibe success of our franchise ownom. I 
would iovitc yon to visit our I m cr anfjti nai Pirtndtteo 
Headquarters sod see huw you en profit freni fte 
Indoor Air Quality concent. Oar 4&-year-ald 
company offers you a full Line of indoor 
envitoBamtol sarrices, (^teaing ibe door Jbr 

qualified cnUcpreatcui* to take advantage of our 
utqaarallded services, training and cn going support 
services into the 21st century." 



LLOYD SWIGGUM 


1 - 817 - 332-1575 

Success is only a call aaoay , 


SERVICED 

OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY 

aagantty AppoMsd OOcrei 
Rx the domandtag Executive ... 
In ihe heat at Manhattan 

Alliance 

PteAmbnaty Sftteted, Fumlshad 
h Equipped omens & Suhn 

230 Park Avenue 

PiwrUer USA cKtrtrass 

(212)972-5700 tac(21g)808-«B0 





For exclusive multi-unit 
areas call 404-353-3363 
FAX: 404-353-3312 


[ Business is characterized by 
risk. But a venture with ; 
unknown middlemen or agents 
dramatically increases your risk 
quotient 

That's where Commercial 
Probability comes in. 
COMMERCIAL PROBABILITY 
KNOWS THE VALID SOURCES. 


COMMEKf/U 


20801 Bisatyne Boulevard • Suite 204 
Awrtura, Florida 33180 USA . 
(3051 935-9447 • Fax (305] 937-1489 ! 


Sea our 

Real Estate Marketplace 

every Friday 


OFFSHORE BANKS 

♦ Mroheotfammercial bank 

♦ Class A unrestricted fcense 

♦ No Qtafificabon requirements 
♦No taxes or treaties 

♦ Total awmymfiy 

♦ Bearer shares OK. 

♦ krmetfiate defiwsy 

♦ hdudes trust corapaiy 

♦ Includes offshore ad naw t wftre 
services 

♦ Complete package USS35.000 

♦ Urrated nmber of banks aua^able 

CaB or fax for free detaSsf 

Ron Jensen 

Lxmdon Tel: 0171 394 5157 
Fax: 0171 231 9928 
Canada Tel- 604 942 6169 
Fax: 604 942 3179 


International 
Herald Tribune 
atb work 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Cunentiy over 450 Ametican franchise 
companies have intemafiond operations 
and 1000 mote plan to do so over the 
next few yeas. For serious international | 
investors the opporfunffy to buy hto a 
proven franchise concept con be 
enormously rewarding. 


Hill 


Tl III ill 


Visit the International 
Franchise Expo... 

the world's largest ^ - if is the perfect 
forum to research the hundreds of 
opportunities that exist. 

DO YOU ¥&NT A G8SN CARD? Rnd out how you 
may be ctite to obtain a Green Card by buying a 
U5. franchise bLBiness and operating it tn America. 


1 WANTED: Master 
- for European C 

| FUTURE KIDS, the world’s largest oetwo 

| centers for children, has already expand! 

1 countries. We are continuing our exparts 

are lookii^ for substantial companies an 
in developing our successful concept Fc 
contact Louis Novak at FU7UREK1DS, li 

franchisors 

ountries 

rk of computer learning 
id worldwide into 64 
ion into Europe and 
d entrepreneurs to assist 
r more information, 
ic. - Los Angeles. - 

(310) 337-7006 x 2U fTffj 
FAX: (310) 337-9346 

UREKIDSl 

5 LEARNING CENTERS 


Master Franchise Opportunity 

A^)hoGraphic^.ttT©25-yeof loader in the ixx^resporee n, pnnting 
and related business services industry. Is seeking exttifortai Masier 
fianchisses fo expand ifs exfeftrg 33(^sfc»e waridwide network 
- AlphaGraphicsf Printshaps offer offset printing, copying, 
computer-cssisfed grqohic desi^i and related pubfching services. 
Stores an interconnected via an electronic data network enabtng 
them to transmit data and color files to store bcattons worldwide. 

Master Franchisee- opportunities are now open far selected 
countries in Africa. Asia. Europe, Latin America and the Near East. 

• fr dysfty tea^ 10 overage store sate for 5 years in a row 
OutstancBng. proven business system : 

• The leader in c*gttci color capabStty 

• Targeting corporate customers woridwide 

AtphaGrctohfcs- currently operates high technology business 

senrlcecertere - riAu5tTafa.Beigium.Br^ 

Hong Kang. HLngary . Japan, Mexico, the Philippines. Russia, Spafri. 
Sweden, Turkey, the ‘UnWed Iteigdom, the United States end 
Venezuela. New centers wHI open shortty tn Chfie, Germany. 
-Honduras. Saudi Arabia and Thailand. 


Wiffiam Edwards, Senior Vice President 
Tele.l -602-293-9200 * Pax 1-602-887-2850 
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Japan Steel Firms 

See Improvement 
But Not Profits 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — After suffering 
pare pan a billion -dollars in 
tosses ni the first hall, three of 
Japan s five major steelmakers 
forecast Tuesday either reduced 
losses or breakeven results for 

the year through MareL 

But NKK Corp. said its loss 
would almost double from a 
year caper while at least two 
companies, Sumitomo Metal 
Jpdnstrics Ltd. and Kawasaki 
Steel Corp-* said recovery was 
being hampered by the Kobe 
earthquake in January. 

Nippon Steel Corp. forecast 
that its consolidated pretax loss 
of 54 billion yen ($58 mfflion) 
last year wouM be “completely 
or almost completely eliminat- 
ed" in the year to March. 

The world’s largest steelmaker 
bJso projected consolidated satoy 
of 250 trillion yen for the -om™ 
period, up from die previous 
year's 2.75 trillion yen. 

“We have made efforts to im- 
prove profitability,*' the compa- 
ny said. Nippon .Steel said, 
however, that the envi ronmen t 
was “severe” in all sectors in- 
cluding steel, chemicals, engi- 
neering. electronics, informa- 
tion and communications, new 
materials and other operations. 

“Although consumer spend- 
ing has started to revive; the 
sluggishness in private industri- 
al investment continues, so the 
recovery of the economy is pro* 
ceeding at a very slow place,” 
the company said. 

Sumitomo Metal revised its 
pretax loss forecast for the year 
to 27 billion yen, wider than its 
earlier projection of 24 billicm 
yen but down from 33 billion 


y® a year earlier. The company 
m ainta in ed its sales forecast of 

1.03 trillion yen, down from 

1.04 trillion yen a year earlier. 
The company, winch plans to 

omit its year-end dividend, said 
weak sales of sheet metal and the 
Kobe quake caused it to widen 
its forecast loss. 

Kawasaki Steel projected a 
pretax loss of 19 teffion yen, 
down from 323 billion a year 
fattier- It projected sales at 940 
bdtion yen for the period, down 
from 1.01 trillion yen. It said it 



NKK projected * pretax loss 
of 45 bflHon yen, up sharply 
from 242 bflhon yen a year 
earlier. The company projected 
sales of 1.18 trillion yen for the 
same period,, down from 120 
trillion yen last year. 

The company said lower 
prices for steel products were 
outweighing the benefits of 
cost-cutting and i m prov e me nts 
in production. NKKL also plans 
to omit its year-end dividend. 

NKK said capital gains axis- 
ing from the sale of assets 
would reduce losses to 37 bil- 
lion yen after taxes. 

Kobe Steel Ltd, which was 
heavily damaged in the quake 
with production suspended at 
two plants, plans to release its 
forecasts later this month. The 
company suffered 74 billion 
yen in damage to its two steel 
plants in the Jan. 17 earthquake 
that devastated its h owe town 
of Kobe. Kobe Steel had a loss 
d 3.42 baffion yen in (he y ear to 
last March. (AFP, Bloomberg) 


China Air Fleet to Grow 

Agenee Franee-Presse 

BEIJING — China plans to expand its civilian aircraft fleet by 
more than five-fold over the next 20 years, the China Aviation 
Industrial Corp- said Tuesday. 

The massive expansion from the current fleet of 400 planes is 
necessary to cope with an expected annual average increase of 
123 percent in passenger load, the Xinhua news agency said. 

China will need 553 new passenger aircraft over the next decade 
and a further 1,697 during the 2004-2013 period, Xinhua said, 
citing China Aviation's forecast. 

China Aviation also predicted that the number of airports in the 
country would increase to 120 from the current 104 by the turn of 
the century, and to 160 by 2010, 


In the Winner’s Comer 

China Benefits From Antimony Price Rise 


By Kerin Murphy 

International Roald Tribute 


HONG KONG — Nelson Bunker Hunt 
tried it with silver, Marc Rich with aluminum 
and the Organization for Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries repeatedly with oil. but when it 
comes to cornering a commodity market, Chi- 
na could give them all a lesson. 

In about six months months in 1 994, prices 
of antimony, an otherwise obscure metal used 
as a flame retardant, ceramic additive and a 
polyester ingredient, tripled amid a sudden 

dearth of supply. 

With China now producing up to 80 per- 
cent of the world’s antimony, traders knew 
where to start looking for answers when con- 
tracted deliveries disappeared and users’ 
stockpiles dwindled. 

A year after antimony prices first took off, 
prices remain high — up to $5,000 per metric 
ton — and the 50 O' so traders who make the 
world market remain mystified: Did antimony 
prices surge because the two state-owned Chi- 
nese companies authorized to export it deliber- 
ately squeezed supply? Or was the trading 
turmoil — also witnessed in world tungsten 
prices in 1994 and arsenic prices in 1993, two 
Other miner al markets dominated by fhina — 
merely a sign of the tough times now affecting 
most Chinese state industries? 

“There’s a lot of uncertainty about what 
China is really up to here.** said a London- 
based metals analyst who asked not to be 
identified. “It could be that they are holding 


bade simply to get better prices,” the analyst 
said. “Or maybe they are having real prob- 
lems in production. We just don’t know. If s a 


growth rates. As buyers are all too 
tew substitutes exist for antimony 


constant problem with China selling these 
metals — they’re not very forthcoming.’' 

The break-up of the Soviet Union isolated 
antimony mines in Siberia from a giant smelter 
in newly independent Kyrgyzstan, while low 
prices in the early 1990s put low-grade mines in 
Bolivia and South Africa out of business. 

Yet demand for antimony re mains relative- 
ly constant despite mice movements. Its use 
rises or falls gradually with world economic 
s all too well aware, 

' in its most 

common indnstrial applications. 

This combination of factors resulted in 
China, which was investigated for dumping 
antimony products in the European Union in 
1992, grabbing an even larger share of a world 
market currently estimated at perhaps 70,000 
metric tons per year. 

Now, same traders believe, China is delib- 
erately exploiting its production advantage. 

“3fs not unusual for a metal to go crazy for 
while,” said Katherine Sefleiy, a Hong Kong- 
based metals trader who watched antimony 
soar from $1,800 per metric ton to about 
$6,000 in October. “But antimony was differ- 
ent, it just kept going up.” 

“One way or another China did a very good 

in 1 994," 
antimony 
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job of controlling antimony supply 
said Mrs. SeSery, who. like other s 


traders, conducts business outside of any for- 
mal exchange and without instru- 

ments such as futures contracts. 

However, Chinese sellers rgect theories 
that they are manipulating the world markets 
— for now, anyway. 

“Of coarse we are trying to control the 
market,” said Huang Chong-biao, chief anti- 
mony trader with China National Non-Fer- 
rous Metals Import & Export Corp. in Beij- 
ing, one of two companies authorized to 
export the lustrous, silvery white metal. “But 
there are many circumstances preventing us 
from being able to do it.” 

China's ambitious economic reforms ore 
aimed at making unprofitable state-owned 
companies compete in the market economy. 

Prices tripled last year 
amid a sadden of supply. 

At the same time, efforts to slow an economy 
where inflation hit 24 percent in 1994 have 
included a serious dampdown on bank lend- 
ing throughout China. 

Analysts said that combination has slowed 
investment to a crawl and closed several mar- 
ginal mines, crimping supply without the offi- 
cial exporters’ deliberate intervention. 

Rising marketprices, meanwhile, have creat- 
ed mayhem in China’s antinomy distribution 
system as doubling and tripling prices encour- 
aged individual managers and savvy mid- 

dlemen to cut China Non-Ferrous and its rival 
China National Metals & Minerals Import & 
Export Crap, out of international deals. 

Antimony shipments disappeared over- 
night from individual mines and smelters, 
traders said. Some sellers reneged on fixed 
contracts as the price spiraled and smuggling 
became rampant 

The situation was exacerbated by fact that 
most mines are in China's southern provinces 
of Guangdong, Gnangxi and Hunan, where 
Beijing's reach has become tenuous in com- 
mercial matters in recent years. 

“We don’t sell to anyone in Hong Kong, 
but warehouses there were full of antimony 
last year," said Mr. Huang, who blamed pro- 
duction difficulties and unauthorized export- 
ers fra China’s inability to truly dictate anti- 
mony^ price. 

Citing increased production in China, Mr. 
Huang predicted more “reasonable” prices 
fra antimony for the rest of 1995 — about 
$4,000 per metric ton — and a calmer market. 

But n buyers try to stockpile too much or 
rival producers in Bolivia, South Africa or 
Thailand dust off plans to activate mines, they 
run the ride of Chtna flooding the market and 
putting them out of business, analysts said. 

“The two official exporters in China don’t 
have the cash themselves to control the market 
Discipline is breaking down,” said a De- 
based buyer of antimony, who also requested 
anonymity. 


New Rules 
For Bond 
Futures in 





Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

SHANGHAI — The Shang- 
hai Securities Exchange al- 
lowed limited trading in bond 
futures on Tuesday, ending a 
six-day suspension to probe a 
financial scandal involving Chi- 
na’s largest brokerage. 

Trading resumed with sharp- 
ly increased mama require- 
ments and with daily limits on 
price fluctuation, an exchange 
statement said. 

The exchange halted trading 
after Shanghai International Se- 
curities Co. dumped contracts in 
the final minutes of trading on 
Feb. 23. The brokerage was ap- 
parently trying to drive down 
prices to minimi?* its losses on a 
huge short position in Jane Trea- 
sury bond futures. 

Since Feb. 24, the exchange 
has been trying to cajole mem- 
bers and their customers to can- 
ed out contracts among each 
other at negotiated prices. 

On Tuesday the exchange 
said the process of unwinding 
positions could go ahead 
through normal competitive 
bidding, but this did not apply 
to the June bond futures con- 
tract. The exchange also said 
members would not be allowed 
to build new positions until 
March 13. 

“The new rules will standard- 
ize the market,” said an official 
from the exchange's Treasury 
bonds department who asked 
not to be identified. “We don’t 
want a similar incident to hap- 
pen again.” 

Meanwhile, Shanghai Inter- 
national was said to be seeking 
credit lines from two of its lead- 
ing shareholders, Shanghai Pu- 
dong Development Bank and 
the Shang hai arm of China In- 
ternational Thist & Investment 
Corp. A source in China's 
hant -in g industry put Shanghai 
International’s losses because 
of the bad bond bet at around 
800 million yuan ($95 million). 

China is concerned that a col- 
lapse of its bond market could 
eopaidize the record 150 bil- 
ion yuan Treasury bond sale it 
plans to fund its deficit this 
year. Futures trading had 
helped bond issuance by pro- 
viding an attractive market for 
the paper. ( Bloomberg, Reuters) 
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Iniennnnul Hcraid Tribune 

Very briefly: 


» China International Trust & Investment Corp. Shanghai reached 
an agreement on the settlement of its debts, estimated at around 
$40 milli on, with Credit Lyonnais Rouse, the Chinese trading 
subsidiary of Credit Lyonnais. 

• China Central Television signed an agreement with France 
Td6vision to exchange programming. 

• Electrolux AB has set up a joint venture called Shanghai Lux 
Appliances Co. with Forever Industrial Group to produce vacuum 
cleaners in Shanghai 

• United International HokSngs Inc, a U.S. cable TV company, is 
suing Wharf (Holdings) Ltd. for alleged breach of contract and 
fraud. The U.S. company says it was granted a right in October 
1992 to acquire at least 10 percent of the Hong Kong company’s 
cable TV operation, but that Wharf pulled out of the deal. 

• Rumwmg Electronics Co. plans to issue bonds in Germany worth 
300 milli on Deutsche marks ($214 milli on) later this month. It mil 
be the first time that a South Korean firm has issued mark- 
denominated bonds. 

• Daewoo Electronics Co. will spend $25 milli on to build an 
electronics parts plant in Northern Ireland, the company said. 

• Communications Authority of Thailand wfli invest 100 million 
baht ($4 million) in a communications venture to support Motor- 
ola Ibc’s Iridium satellite telecommunications network. 

• Lend Lease Corp-* the Australian property development compa- 
ny, said its chainnan, Jota Morschel, lias resigned, effective 
immediately. 

• Solarex, a unit of Enron Corp. and Amoco Corp_ is holding talks 
with the Indian government to build solar power plants in two 
states, a junior government minister said 

• Takeda Chemical Industries Ltd. will cut 3,500 jobs by 2005 
through attrition, Japan’s Nihon Keizai newspaper reported 

• BASF AG said it was opening an office in Vietnam to facilitate 
business there. 

• Sony Corpk. is carrying out a feasibility study on the production 

erf color television sets in an eastern European country or Russia, a 
spokesman said AFP. Krugbr-Ridder. Bloomberg. AFX, Reuters 
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Hi e 1995 China Summit » April 10-32, Beijing 


On April 10-12, 1995, over thirty Oiine« ministers, 
provincial governors, mayors and 200 of China s top 
CEOs will gather in Beijing, offering your company an 
unparalleled platform to promote your business to 
China and the world. 

You and up to twenty five delegates of your choice will 
Le the opportunity to meet £aeeTo-fece wiApolmca! 
and business leaders over the three^ay Summit. 

Only a limited number of companies will be accepted 
worldwide- 


Call or fax the 1995 China Summit organizers now to 
ensure your place at this historic event. 
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Will Governments Block the Fast Lane of Data Highway? 


By Tom Buerkle 

B RUSSELS — For the vision- 
aries seeking to develop a global 
information superhighway, the 
time for talk is over. 

That was the simple message from the 
recent Group of Seven meeting here, 
which for the first time brought business 
leaders and government officials together 
to plot a common course for turning vir- 
tual reality and other promises of the 
multimedia future into simple reality. 

As part of a two-pronged approach, the 
industrialists have agreed to propose a list 
of regulatory and technical standards 
ranging from telecommunications dereg- 
ulation to protection of intellectual prop- 
erty and data privacy for G-7 heads of 
government to consicler at their summit 
meeting in Halifax. Canada, in July. 

“The message should be clear — a 
message of opening the market, creating 
the conditions of real competition." said 
Bruno Lamborghini, a senior executive of 
Olivetti SpA who has led coordination 
efforts within European industry. 

Governments, meanwhile, will begin 
work on 1 1 pilot projects to build public 
support for the data superhighway. These 
range from establishing electronic mu- 
seums and libraries to setting up an on- 
line medical information service for doc- 
tors and hospitals worldwide. 

“Health care is something people will 
understand if they see how they will ben- 
efit," said Heinrich von Pierer, chairman 
of Siemens AG. 

Turning the cyberhype into concrete 
action is already exposing some sharp dif- 
ferences. especially on Issues like telecom- 
munications deregulation that will force 
Europe's state-owned phone monopolies 
to shed tens of thousands of jobs. 

In Paris last week. Communications 
Minister Nicholas Sarkozy said France 
would resist U.S. pressure for advancing 
to next year the target date for introducing 
telephone competition, saying it repre- 
sented an American attempt to control 
communications networks. 

But in spite of the differences, business 
and government have reached a consen- 
sus on two fundamentals: technology is 
rapidly turning yesterday's fantasies into 
today’s possibilities, and governments 
need to keep their meddling to a min- 
imum. 

* ‘Three years ago personal phone num- 


bers that followed you anywhere and 
affordable desktop video conferencing 
were promises.” said Robert E. Allen, 
chairman of AT&T. “Today they are 
commercial realities.” 

“We are not looking for bodies to 
regulate or control every move along the 
highway.” said L.R. Wilson, chairman of 
BCE Inc., the Canadian conglomerate 
that owns Northern Telecom. “Rather, 
we in private enterprise want a set of 
coherent and consistent ground rules 
which will enable us to build the global 
infrastructure. Investments require cer- 
tainty and predictability." 

Industry is eager to see the G-7 leaders 
in Halifax endorse the eight general prin- 
ciples agreed upon in Brussels, which 
include guaranteeing that different na- 
tional networks can communicate with 
each other, ensuring open access to net- 
works, encouraging private investment 
and promoting cultural diversity. 

But that alone won't be enough, said 
Carlo De Benedetti. the Olivetti chair- 
man. He called on his fellow executives to 
draw up a detailed plan of action for 
Halifax. That plan is likely to build on six 
recommendations made recently by in- 
formation technology associations of Eu- 
rope. the United States and Japan. 

On standards for communications be- 
tween networks, for example, the asso- 
ciations want companies rather than gov- 
ernments to take the lead, and believe 
standards should include proprietary 
technology licensed volutarily by cor- 
porate owners. 

Industrialists also warn against adopt- 





ing standards too early, especially in areas 
of rapid evolution like set-top control box- 
es for interactive television. Michael 


SpindJer, chief executive of Apple Com- 
puter Inc., said fixing standards For some. 
multimedia building blocks would be the 
equivalent of patenting the English lan- 
guage. “That would be terrible.” he said. 

The industry groups also urged the 
opening of telecommunications to cross- 
border investment; adoption of common 
cryptography standards and legal treat- 
ment of electronic transactions to foster 
and protect commerce on the highways: 
strengthening of intellectual property 
rights: holding off on new universal ser- 
vice obligations, and government help in 
developing applications. 

Charles Sirois, president of the Cana- 
da's Teleglobe, said the scientists and 
engineers who have built today's super- 


highway should take the lead in devel- 
oping applications for its use. He sug- 
gested a worldwide program to put 
scientific publications on the highway in 
multimedia form, and set a target date for 
phasing out paper-based journals. 

Mark Wdssner. president of the Ger- 
man media giant Bertelsmann AG, 
warned against any efforts to legislate on 
the content that travels on the highways. 
“The only path to cultural diversity and 
pluralism is through competitive and 
competing media companies,” he said. 

Those companies will need govern- 
ments to provide enhanced and uniform 
rules protecting intellectual property, he 
added. The most-critical requirements are 
the establishment of exclusive rights, 
which will extend copyrights to digital 
versions of books and movies, and the 
development of technical means to en- 
sure that royalties get paid to holders of 
the rights when highway users download 
their works. 

But there were some cautionary voices 
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about intellectual property, particularly 
from Japan, where business executives 
and regulators alike talk more of “re- 
wards" than “rights.” That nuance re- 
vealed lingering resentment in Japan 
about royalties demanded by semicon- 
ductor patent holders, and a determina- 
tion to ensure that corporate America 
doesn't grab an mtetiet^ual .stranglehold 
over the multimedia future. 

Hiroshi loose, director-general of 
Japan's National Center for Science In- 
formation Systems, urged holders of in- 
tellectual property to disclose their ideas 
publicly to stimulate innovations. 

The G-7 pilot projects largely will at- 
tempt to link up existing small-scale pro- 
jects and disseminate information rather 
than test exotic new technologies. 

Some projects will exploit existing da- 
ta bases to help monitor the environment 
and scarce natural resources, link up ship- 
tracking systems into a global network, 
develop networks to help small business- 
es reach global markets, and help gov- 


Growth in On-line Subscribers 1 


U.S. computer network subscribers, in millions. 
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Competition Heats Up 
In On-Line Services 


By John Burgess 

I T’S a standard pattern in the free- 
enterprise system: pioneering 

companies invest heavily to invent 
a new type of business, then brace 
themselves as powerful newcomers 
rush in and try to take their customers 
away. On-line services have just 
reached that point. 

Perhaps six million people now have 
accounts with commercial on-line 
companies that tie together personal 
computers. 

The rolls grew by about 40 percent 
last year, according to industry esti- 
mates, as family after family signed up 
to exchange e-mail, read sport, news 
and stock quotes, research term papers 
and play games on computer screens. 

Three companies — CompuServe, 
Prodigy and America Online — dom- 
inate the $1 billion a year industry, 
which is based in the United States, 
home of the world’s largest population 
of personal computers. But increas- 
ingly, Europeans and Asians are di- 
aling up on-line services as well. 

Now Microsoft Corp. is readying its 
Microsoft Network. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is pressing 
ahead with one called Interchange. Ap- 
ple Computer Inc. is touting itxe-worid 
service. And last week, Bertelsmann 
AG of Germany announced a joint ven- 
ture with America Online to launch a 
service in Europe this year. 

“There's no customer loyalty right 
now.” said Gary Arlen. president of 
Arlen Communications, a Bethesda. 
Maryland, company that studies the on-. 
Hne market. “The arrival of new guys 
like Microsoft Network and Inter 
change will encourage that." 

Whai worries competitors most is that 


Microsoft plans to include easy access 
to its network in its new “operating 
system” software called Windows 95. 
Microsoft's DOS and Windows oper- 
ating systems are already used in about 
80 percent of the world's computers and 
Windows 95 is widely assumed to be 
headed for a similar share. 

Competitors worry that that will au- 
tomatically shift the industry's center of 
gravity. “If only 10 percent of the 
(users) that have Windows upgrade and 
log onto the network." Mr. Arlen says, 
“instantly Microsoft Network would 
be bigger than anyone today.” 

Companies aren't standing stHi wait- 
ing, however. In an attempt to survive 
whatever shakeout ties ahead, they are 
cutting their prices, expanding their 
tine-up of “content,” or services and 
data available on-line, impr o vi n g their 
graphics, and setting up connections in- 
to the global computer network known 
as the Internet. Prodigy recently became 
tfte first large service to offer access to 
the World Wide Web, a graphically 
oriented subnetwork of the Internet. 

On-line services began more than a 
decade ago with local “bulletin 
boards” often run by hobbyists. People 
would dial a local number and link their 
home machines to a computer a few 
miles away and exchange messages or 
read “postings.” 

By today's standards, it was low-tech 
stuff; raw words on black screens and 
no connections to other bulletin 
boards. 

The big commercial services ex- 
panded on that basic design. Customers 
could dial local numbers from all over 
the country to get inlo a single service, 
say. CompuServe. More customers 
meant more content. But each service 

Continued on Page 20 


A Showcase 
For Rapidly 


Industry 
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eminent- bureaucracies, to eliminate pa- 
perwork by delivering benefits and 
information electronically. 

The more technologically challenging 
projects include efforts to link national 
broadband networks capable of carrying 
two-way video, voice and data, and a pro- 
ject to bring together telemedicine centers 
into a multilingual, multimedia network 
that would enable specialists to do con- 
sultations via computer around the globe. 

The projects will be shepberdwl by 
government agencies, and the limited role 
that Washington will play underscores 
the American conviction that private 
companies meeting market demands will 
develop the superhighway. The United 
States will help coordinate just two pro- 
jects, those on the environment and small 
business, while Europe will have a hand 
in all but one. 

TOM BUERKLE is Brussels correspon- 
dent of the International Herald Tri- 
bune. 
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By Robert Bailey 

V ISITORS to this year’s GsBit 
show in Hannover, Germany, 
which has long been rated as 
Europe's premier information 
technology showcase, wiD get a strong 
reminder of how fast the industry is 
changing — if tiiey needed any. 

The speed of transformation and growth 
in the industry is apparent merely from the 
number of exhibitors — - over 6,000 from 
57 countries — a more than tenfold in- 
crease since CeBit was spun oft 1 from the 
Hannover trade fair 25 years ago. 

It is probable that some participants 
will have folded or have been absorbed by 
others a year from now. The rewards 
however, for those able to keep up the ■ 
pace can be immense. 

The development of multimedia sys- - 
terns continues to be a key theme in tie " 
industry. Manufacturers are currently de- 
bating what form these systems, which * 
involve the use of sound, moving images 
and interactive comands, will take when 
they are adopted on a wide scale by 
consumers. 

Manufacturers and industry watchers * 
are of two minds as to whether we wDl 
have multimedia capability in our per- 
sonal computers five years from now, or 
whether advances in cable mean that tele- 
vision sets will become the medium of ' 
choice for the technology. 

Within the next five years fiberoptic 
links are expected to have five times the 
capacity of today's systems. The prospect • 
of Uniting these cable links with digital 
switches and video into systems that — as • 
fear as consumers are concerned — will be 
seamless is accelerating product inno- 
vation. 

According to BH1 Gates, chairman and 
co-founder of Microsoft Corp.. the 
world's largest software company: “Our 
investment level is predicated on having ■ 
millions of people hooked up to broad- 
band networks within the next three to 
five years.” . 

Industry’s appraisal of the time it will * 

. taker© recoup the vast investment needed < 
to bring the multimedia concept to reality ' 
will be pivotal. Some executives are de- ' 
cidedly cold on the idea that the personal - 
computer will have the -lead role in in- 
teractive multimedia. 

According to Ed McCracken, chief ex- 
ecutive of Silicon Graphics: “Fewer than 
15 percent of multimedia users will in- 
teract with the information superhighway 
via their computers. The other 85 percent 
will use television. The capabilities we 
are building into TVs will make them 
more powerful than any PC” 

Other companies that are present at 
CeBit downplay role of television. Ex- 
ecutives at Compaq, which last year 
notched up record sales of $10.9 billion, 
making it the world's leading supplier of 
PCs, believe that homes will have net- • 
works of computers: 

Whether consumers will buy multi- . 
media systems in the numbers that their 
developers hope they will remains to be 
seen. One thing that is probable is that, as 
with telephones, many of us will also want 
access to computing while on the move. 

A high proportion of the 700 telecom- 
munications exhibitors at CeBit are fo- 
cusing on the mobile market 
The mobile telephone is envisaged as a 
multifunctional device incorporating a - 
screen and keyboard enabling it to be 
used to send and receive fax messages, to 
store messages, retrieve data, obtain in- 
formation and act as a pager as well as a 
provided of voice communications. 

Among the other cutting edge products 
on display at CeBit are speech recog- 
nition systems costing less than $ 1,000 
that' are able to accurately translate spo- 
ken word into screen based text 

T HERE Will also be products in- . 
corporal ing advances in neural 
computer networks, which are 
built to mimic the functions of 
the human brain by discerning patterns 
behind very large volumes of informa- 
tion. A computer that thinks for itself, 
carries out spoken commands and acts as 
a servant is no longer in the realm of ■ 
science fiction. 

The downside of the rapid advances is • 
that new products can become obsolete, 
or at least no longer cutting edge, very 
quickly. 

Just as computer makere settled down ! 

to incorporating Intel Corp.’s revised ■ 
Pentium microprocessor imo their prod- 
ucts, for instance, the chipmaker an- 
nounced plans to launch anew generation 
chip later this year. 

The new P6 chip, which will offer 
twice the power of Pentium, is expected 
to stimulate a raft of enhancements to 
existing PCs, including image process- 
ing. speech recognition and video con- 
ferencing. 

Further ahead, companies including 
Japans NEC, Toshiba. South Korea's 
Samsung. IBM and Siemens AG are plan- 
ning to introduce memory chips .that will • 
have four tunes the capacity of the most 
powerful of today's microprocessor. ' 

As Mr. McCracken of Silicon Graphics - 
has said: No one can plan the future. 

Three years is long-term, even two years 
maybe.. Five years is laughable.” 

ROBERT BAtLEY is a London-based 
journalist who spnia/izes in technology • 
and business topics. • ' 
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S OME 100 years after 
Gugliebno Marconi 
hailed the dawn of the 
wireless era, offices 
have never been more wired. 

Employees crouch under 
their desks struggling to fit 25- 
point jacks into 9-point plugs, 
tripping over a spaghetti-like 
network of printer cables and 
telephone cords in the process. 

Hope, according to some in 
the computer industry, arrives 
in the form of light. Infrared 
sensors, installed on laptops, 
hand-held personal agendas, 
printers, photocopiers and per- 
haps even public telephones, 
would allow the machines to 
talk to each other without any 
wires involved. 

The technology is as basic as 
that used in television remote 
controls. And, more impor taut- 
ly, as cheap, costing just a few 
dollars to install onto computer 
platforms — far cheaper than 
radio technology. 

By 1997. 37 million systems 
will be equipped with infrared 
sensors, according to die re- 
search -company Dataquest 
Inc. 

The infrared sensors would 
allow users, for instance, to 
print documents from their lap- 
tops without having to unplug- 
the existing printer network; to . 
transfer addresses from a hand- 
held computer to a desktop or 
laptop; or to point a pager at a 
public phone and receive elec- 
tronic mail Infrared is already 
used in cordless stereo headsets 
and all sorts of remote control 
devices. 

“One of the nice things 
about infrared is that it’s not 
regulated heavily around the 
world," said John LaRocbe, 
executive director of the In- 
frared Data Association, a non- 
profit organization in Califor- 
nia charged with , overseeing a 
recently established standard 
for infrared hardware. “Sony 
can make a remote control and 
ship it all over the place and not 
have to look for permits or look 
for reconfiguring the frequency 
and so forth because they are 
going into a certain country.” 
The infrared association has 
over 100 members including 
the industry's major manufac- 
turers: Apple Computer Inc., 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Sharp Corp., Intel 
Corp. and Hewlett-Packard 
Co., among others. 


“There's very tittle hype in 
this because there's no billion 
dollar investment, dr 10 billion 
or 100 billion or whatever 
they’re paying” for other sys- 
tems, said Mr. LaRoche. “No- 
body is investing or will lose a 
lot of money on infrared. But 
it's going to become one of 
these enabling features on these 
platforms that will make them 
much more useful. ’ ’ 

The standard used by the as- 
sociation limits a user to a dis- 
tance of about 10 feet (3meters) 
between the two communicat- 
ing machines, making it an ob- 
viously short-haul transmission 
device. 

Infrared devices work by 
transmitting rays of tight that, 
as the term suggests, are beyond 
the red end of he visible light 
spectrum. Diodes emit pulses 
of tight that are decoded by 
receptor chips in die receiving 
machine. 

One such chip, made by. 
Irvine Sensors, sells for around 
$3. The company first re- 
searched infrared technology as 
a way for U.S. military satel- 
lites to identify enemy missiles 
by tracing their beat signatures. 
Infrared is also used by the mil- 
itary in night-vision devices 
that pick up on the infrared 
emissions of different objects. 

Myles Suer, the manager of 
the company’s semjconenicror 
producte tfiviaon, .said “What 
we're redly providing the con- 
sumer with is a mechanism of 
doing point-to-point wireless 
communication in data transfer. 

“The idea is that you're 
pointing at an object and you're 
sending the information. That's 
vastly different from any of the 
other wireless technologies that 
basically involve an ‘uncon- 
scious’ connection but use ra- 
dio frequencies, which are not 
only higb-power, but also re- 
quire a lot of certification and 
cannot be readily used in an 
office environment because of 
interference.” 

In creating an industry stan- 
dard, the 50 founding compa 
nies of the association — led by 
Hewlett-Packard — ruled out 
an omnidirectional system, 
which would have allowed 
users to point their machines in 
any direction they wished, pro- 
vided they were indoors. The 
beam would bounce off walls 
and objects until it reached the 
receptor. 

But this option was ruled out 
because it would have involved 
antennas and more power, a 


Browsing at the On-Line Mall 
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visuals of a quality equal to 
those oo television 

Today, few consumers have 
equipment in their homes ca- 
pable of receiving such images 
and dataJBut McKinsey & Co., 
the management consulting 
firm, estimates that the elec- 
tronic shopping business will 
reach $4 billion to 55 billion a 
year in the United Stales by the 
year 2003. That assumes that 
just 1 1 percent of U.S. house- 
holds will have the technology 
needed to make on-line shop- 
ping work, says Georges 
Desvaux, a McKinsey partner. 

Though much has been made 
of the issue of security, Mr. 
Arnold of CompuServe points 
out that private networks such 
as his have proprietaiy com- 
puter networks (rather than the 
decentralized ones used by the 
Internet) and thus far more con- 
trol over the privacy of data, 
such as credit card numbers, 
sent across their systems. 

In the end, the success of on- 
line shopping may turn on 
something as simple — and as 
complicated — as changing the 
public’s idea of how to shop. 
“The problem with con- 
sumers,’^ says Mr. Desvaux, 
“is that it is very difficult for 
them to recognize whether or 
not they want a product until 
they have already tried it.” 

LAURA COLBY is on the. staff 
of the International Herald Tri- 
bune . 


Cellular Communications Industry Is Booming 


By John Burgess 


A LL over the world, 
telecommunications 
companies are think- 
ing wireless. They 
are spending billions of dollars 
to build transmission towers, 
launch satellites and develop 
low-cost hand-held phones and 
terminals, all with the goal of 
ending the century and a half- 
old dominance of the wire. 

Since telegraph service be- 
gan in 1844, most two-way 
communications have been not 

person- fo- person but place- to- 
place. If the two people aren't in 
the spots that the wire links, 
they don’t connect. 

Now, harnessing advances in 
microelectronics and satellite 
technology, companies are 
crafting systems that seek out 
people whereever they are, 
keeping them in touch on-the- 
go. The services are coming in- 
to use rapidly m the United 
States, Europe and the growth 
economies of East Asia. 

Cellular phones are the most 
dramatic manifestation to date. 
The number in use in the United 
States passed the 25 million 
mark last month, with no end to 
the growth in sight. In little 
more than a decade, the cellular 
phone has evolved from pro- 
hibitively expensive business 
tool and status symbol to some- 
thing used by roughly one in 10 
Americans. 

Not everyone welcomes the 
change. Wireless phones are 
showing up in confession 


Are Wires Things of the Past? 

Infrared Devices Aim to Limit Their Use 


major concern as most of the 
applications involve low-pow- 
er, portable devices. Instead, 
the devices have to be pointed 
directly at the machines. 

Power concerns, say infrared 
advocates, are the reason that 
radio frequency data transmis- 
sion is impractical for such 
small machines. Space is also 
an important factor, as the in- 
frared chip and sensor take up a 
fraction of the space required 
for radio transmission hard- 
ware. On most machines, the 
infrared sensor fits into the se- 
rial port of the computer. 

The companies also agreed 
on a speed at which the data 
would be transferred, ending up 
with the fastest speed that a PC’s 
serial port can handle: 115.2 
kilobits per second, roughly 10 
times as fast as a fax machine 
and 8 to 12 times faster than a 
typical modem used in a PC. In 
practical terms, this would al- 
low for the transfer of about two 
pages of text per second. 

Infrared advocates tout the 
technology as being useful in an 
increasingly mobile office en- 
vironment People who spend 
many of their working hours 
out of the office could use in- 
frared sensors to synchronize 
data on their computer equip- 
ment — hand-held agenda, lap- 
top and desktop — and pint 
from any printer they chose 
without having- to- deaf- with - 
plugs. 

Mr. Suer of Irvine Sensors 
gives an example: “More and 
more people are taking presen- 
tations on the road on their 
notebook which allows them to 
instantaneously change it After 
you give the presentation some- 
one asks for a copy. Either you 
have to cany many different 
types of cables to print,” or you 
would be able to print the files 
through an infrared transfer, he 
said. 

. Mr. Suer predicts that in the 
future, public phones will be 
equipped with sensors for 
pagers, or to facilitate voice 
modulation devices used by the 
deaf. 

Others are skeptical. “Who's 
going to pay for it? If you're 
already in paging why would 
you need” infrared, said Kim- 
ball Brown, vice president of 
mobile computing at Data 
quest “IR will happen because 
it's virtually free.’' 

THOMAS FULLER is on the 
staff cf the International Her- 
ald Tribune. 


booths, courtrooms and airline 
cabins, places where the noise 
of the outside world was once 
shut out. But by all accounts, 
there is no stopping the tech- 
nology's advance. 

“It’s filtering down to the 
lower-income levels,” said 
Tom Ross of MTA-EMCI, a 
Washington-based telecommu- 
nications consulting firm. “It’s 
slowly becoming a necessity of 
life.” 

Now regulators in many 
countries are clearing up new 
space on the radio spectrum for 
a new collection of wireless ser- 
vices. 

They go by the label personal 
communications services, or 
PCS. In iis simplest form, PCS 
is just another name for pocket 
phones. Bui companies are 
preparing a wide variety of 
* ‘ smart networks’ ’ and Ham ser- 
vices that will do things that 
ordinary cell phones can't. 

Under development are 
phones that would link to mul- 
tiple wireless networks, search- 
ing out the lowest-cost alter- 
native. 

At home, it would function 
like a cordless phone, tying inro 
a small “base station” that 
would channel its calls over 
low-cost land lines. On the road 
it would link to the higher-cost 
cellular system. At the office it 
would get off the cellular sys- 
tem and function again cordless 
style. 

The user would have just one 
number. “The wireless intel- 
ligent network is going to know 
where you are” and deliver the 


call there, says Bob Ratiiffe, an 
AT&T senior vice president for 
communications. 

Other services focus on data 
transmission. Electronic mail, 
for instance, is already going 
wireless. Radiomail, a U.S. ser- 
vice, lets people attach re- 
ceivers to laptop computers that 
send or receive e-mail over the 
air. 

Two-way paging is on its 
way. Pagers now simply re- 
ceive signals. But Motorola Inc. 
has developed one that can talk 
back as well, with the first com- 
mercial service scheduled for 
this year. It can automatically 
acknowledge receipt of a pag- 
ing message, or let the user se- 
lect from a collection of boiler- 
plate responses, such as “1 got 
your request and will cany it 
out” 

Companies are inventing 
new applications that they hope 
will reduce the cost of doing 
business. American Airlines, 
for instance, is crying to speed 
up passenger check-in. Agents 
with small terminals/primers 
on their hips take reservations 
from people standing in line at 
two U.S. airports, then print 
tickets from the unit The air- 
line's data base is updated by 
wireless link. 

Wireless communications to 
dale have been used mainly in 
professional life. But now it is 
shifting toward consumers and 
companies hope that the new 
services will accelerate that 
trend. 

Jai Bhagar. chief executive 
of Destineer Corp., a Jackson. 


Mississippi, company that 
plans to begin two-way paging 
service in the United States lat- 
er this year, hopes to pick up 
large numbers of customers 
among professional, two-in- 
come families, “They're trying 
to stay in touch. Mom is run- 
ning late, trying to pick up the 
kids, and sends a message say- 
ing I'll be late.” 

Computer companies, mean- 
while, are selling the first “per- 
sonal digital assistants,” book 
compuier/comunicators. The 
developers' dream is dial ul- 
timately the devices would be 
carried by millions of people 
and function as computer, tele- 
phone, pager, fax machine, and 
mabe even one day video ter- 
minal. able to receive private 
video messages over the air. 

All of these services require 
that people be within range of 
transmission towers. Other ser- 
vices use satellites so that the 
service will work essentially 
anywhere on earth. 

Already, the drivers of tens 
of thousands of long-distance 
trucks trade typed messages 
with their dispatchers through 
tiny antennae that link from the 
vehicle directly up to a satel- 
lite. 

Satellite phones have shrunk 
to the size of a briefcase. Sev- 
eral consortia want to go the 
next step: handheld ones, which 
would involve launching a set 
of multibillion dollar systems 
of satellites that would orbit 
low enough to link with the 
small phones. Those entering 
the field include consortia 


grouped around Motorola, the 
London-based Inmarsat con- 
sortium and Loral Corp. 

With more and more services 
starting up, technicians are 
hunting for ways to make more 
efficient use of the radio spec- 
trum, a finite resource that ev- 
eryone must share. 

T HE world's cellular 
phone systems are 
starting to switch to 
digital" transmission, 
which can generally put three or 
four conversations into a chan- 
nel that under the original ana- 
log technology could only carry 
one. A team of cellular com- 
panies in the United States has 
inaugurated technology that 
makes use of gaps in cellular 
phone calls to send bursts of 
dara. 

Like any new business, these 
services carry big risks for pi- 
oneers. Last year, a California 
company called Eo Inc. closed 
its doors just over a year after 
launching what was called the 
first personal digital assistant. 
Apple Computer Inc. has had 
only lukewarm reception for its 
Newton. 

But there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of optimism to keep a 
steady flow of capital flowing 
into the industry. In Washing- 
ton, the federal government is 
conducting auctions for PCS li- 
censes. As of last month, they 
had commitments of close to S6 
billion — and the bidding 
wasn't over yeL 

JOHN BURGESS is on the stiff 
of the Washington Post. 


Costs Are Dropping for Virtual Reality Systems 


By Robert Bailey 


V IRTUAL reality is 
shaping up to be as 
influential a new ap- 
plication for comput- 
ers as speech recognition. Both 
are likely to become important 
product themes for the personal 
computer industry as the costs 
of such systems come down. 

For virtual reality, the main 
focus is on so-called immersive 
systems. This involves the cre- 
ation of an artificial computer- 
generated environment — per- 
haps an office, a factory, or an 
airplane cockpit. 

A headset that projects a 
three-dimensional image and 
that monitors movements of the 
wearer's head so that the com- 
puter can alter the images ac- 
cording-to the movements, cre- 
ates the illusion of being 
somewhere else. 

A special glove linked to sen- 
sors also allows a user to 
“reach” inside this artificial 
world and to make changes to 
iL 

So far the biggest impact of 
immersive virtual reality tech- 
nology has been seen in theme 
parks and up-market amusement 
centers, but now systems are set 
to enter the home. By next 
Christmas, Atari Inc. plans to 
launch a fully immersive com- 
puter game system known as 
Jaguar, which will sell for about 
$350. The system will offer such 
cyberspace games as “Dactyl 
Nightmare,” stock car racing 
and a World War I air battle. 

The Atari system is being 
developed by the British com- 
pany Virtuality. Its managing 
director. Jonathan Waldem. 
says the company is a leader in 
developing low-cost immersive 
virtual reality systems for 
leisure applications and that it is 
the only volume manufacturer 
in the field. 

’ ’The entertainment field has 
proved to be a highly com- 
pelling one for virtual Teality,” 
he says. 

For the games enthusiast Vir- 
tuality has created a three-di- 
mensional virtual world in 
which players can survive bat- 
tles in space, become an “urban 
warrior’ ’ or take on boxers such 
as “Red Bull Bolovski” in a ; 
simulated prize fight where 
damage to the opponent is de- 
livered in full detail. , 

There is. however, a more j 
serious side to virtual reality. ' 
Three dimensional graphics 
produced from satellite pho- 
tographs are said to have been 
used in simulator training for 
U.S. pilots dining the buila-up 
to America’s intervention in 
Haiti. Some believe it will not 
be long before combat exer- 
cises could be undertaken 
through virtual reality systems. 

Commerce, too, is showing 
growing interest. British Tele- 
com is leading a group of in- 
dustrial and academic partners 
in a $4 million project aimed at 
creating a computer-generated 
environment where users will 
be able to work with each other 
irrespective of location. 

One of the pilot services be- 
ing developed as part of this 
“Virtuosi” project is designed 
to produce three-dimensional 
representations of factories 
around the world belonging to 
the cable maker BICC. 

BICC staff, through their 
desktop computers, will be able 
to immerse themselves in these 
images to ' 'visit” different pro- 
duction areas and meet with 
colleagues via video confer- 
ence links. 

Within the field of industrial 


design virtual reality may be 
adopted relatively easily since 
it is a variation of the already 
widely used computer-aided 
design. 

Until recently, the high price 
of virtual reality systems had 
limited their market. But last 
year, a range of more modestly 
priced virtual reality systems 
was announced by Internationa] 
Business Machines Corp. and 
Virtuality with a price tag start- 
ing at $9,900. 

With the lower price tags are 
coming a wider range of ap- 
plications, in architectural and 
engineering design, creation of 
animation and in other special- 
ist areas including medical 
training. 

Virtuality has been working 


with Nottingham University 
Hospital to develop what is said 
to be the world's first virtual 
reality medical training appli- 
cation for anesthesiologists. 
This is designed to permit med- 
ical students and those already 
doctors to practice the treat- 
ment of unusual conditions 
wiihout risk to a real patient. 

The virtual reality environ- 
ment provides an exact replica 
of an operating room at the hos- 
pital, containing equipment and 
monitoring instruments. Even 
noises typical to the room and 
from the patient and instru- 
ments are reproduced in iden- 
tical sound. 

The system’s software al- 
lows the patient to exhibit nor- 
mal and pathophysiological re- 


sponses to treatments that are 
reflected by virtual reality mon- 
itoring instruments. Color 
changes, cardiovascular and 
respiratory responses can be 
seen and heard. 

A database of drugs and gas- 
es, together with a range of pre- 
programmed clinical condi- 
tions, allow anesthesia teachers 
to create clinical situations to 
which their students have to re- 
spond. With “virtual hands” a 
student can physically pick the 
chosen treatment, quantity and 
mix for the “patient” 

Instructors can also amend 
the clinical situation to create 
sudden changes to teach the stu- 
dent to deal with life-threaten- 
ing situations. 

According to Mr. Waldern 


there is a great deal yet to come 
from virtual reality. He sees 
third-generation systems 
emerging in the next two years 
that will provide “a quantum 
improvement in terms of the 
fidelity of sensory percep- 
tion." 

But this will need a range of 
improvements in other tech- 
nologies such as graphics, ar- 
tificial intelligence and speech 
recognition, he points out. 

Mr. Waldem expects the vir- 
tual reality equipment market to 
be worth some $4 billion by 
1998, though he admits it is 
impossible to forecast the full 
potential of the market. “You 
have to achieve and prove tech- 
nology before it generates 
sales.” 
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COMPUTERS & COMMUNICATIONS I A SPECIAL REPORT 


Many Companies 
Fail to Secure Data 


By Baie Netzer 


W HILE most busi- 
ness executives 
wouldn't think 
twice about lock- 
ing the doors and windows to 
their luxury homes or expen- 
sive sedans, they frequently ap- 
pall law enforcement officials 
and high-tech security consul- 
tants with their failure to ad- 
equately secure their corporate 
computer systems. 

As more and more companies 
hook up to the public network 
known as the Internet, few com- 
panies bother to wand off out- 
side intruders by installing 
“firewall" protection and other 
security technology, experts 
say. Even the companies that 
employ a minimal level of se- 
curity can quickly cripple them- 
selves. For example, one of the 
most popu lar passwords for cor- 
porate computer systems is 
"password," say these experts. 
Some employers also blithely 
hand temporary secretaries 
passwords that provide access to 
highly sensitive files and which 
are not regularly changed. 

"Most companies are inad- 
equately protected," said Jim 
McMahon, a member of the 
High Technology Crimes De- 
tail in the San Jose. California 
police department "They do 
not use firewalls and protection 
devices sufficiently, and they 
frequently fail to do the basics. 

Two facts make that laxity 
particularly surprising. First, 
the Internet is an actively hos- 
tile environment with “hack- 
ers" frequently attempting to 
break into systems. The number 
of Internet "incidents" record- 
ed by the government-funded 
Computer Emergency Re- 
sponse Team rose to more than 
2,200 last year, an increase of 
almost 70 percent above the 
previous year. 

Secondly, "the kind of com- 
puter security technology that 
used to cost a lot of money is 
now far less expensive." said 
AJan Brill, head of the com- 
puter crime unit at the private 
investigators Kroll Associates, 
based in New York. "For very 
little effort a company can re- 
duce its risk by 80 to 90 per- 
cent.” 

Kerberos, a user authentica- 
tion program, and encryption 
programs for encoding files are 


free. One-time password gen- 
erators can cost a company be- 
tween $50 to $70 per person 
while modem protectors will 
cost dbout $225 per modem, 
according to Daniel White, 
head of information security 
systems at the accounting firm 
Ernst & Young. 

But despite the risks asso- 
ciated with doing business on- 
line. a November survey of 
1,271 corporate chief informa- 
tion officers by Ernst & Young 
revealed that few companies 
have taken the consultants' ad- 
vice. Only 45 percent said they 
use firewalls to protect their 
systems from external access 
and even fewer, 36 percent, use 
file encryption technology. 

“They just don’t believe it 
will happen to them," said 
James Settle, former head of the 
FBI's computer crime squad. 
4 ‘ I have to keep on telling them, 
‘stick around, it will.*” 

Given their low success rate 
in solving cases thus far. few 
law-enforcement officials are 
recommending that companies 
rely on them to provide deter- 
rence or detection. 

Though intrusions and com- 
puter crimes have occurred for 
years, the recent arrest of a fugi- 
tive hacker, Kevin D. Mitnick, 
was the exception rather than 
the rule. Mr. Settle claims that 
the FBI solved fewer than 20 
percent of all cases and recent 
studies have indicated the av- 
erage detection rate of all com- 
puter crimes is closer to 3 per- 
cent 

Until now. many companies 
have conducted business via 
private networks. Disgruntled 
employees and other insiders 
can pose the largest risk to these 
systems. Bur as more and more 
companies use the Internet to 
reach their customers or sup- 
pliers, the risk from outside in- 
truders increases. 

"Business travelers today 
have personal computers that 
they use to phone in to the of- 
fice," said Mr. White of Ernst 
& Young. "Now that you have 
remote access and the Internet, 
it’s opened up a world of vul- 
nerabilities." 

Even those companies that 
are aware of the risks, however, 
may hesitate before investing in 
technology. Those eager to 
open sites on the World Wide 
Web often prefer to use the 
Web for marketing rather than 
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The Frontier of Broadcasting 

Radio Programs Are Going On-line 


By Wendy M. Grossman 

L ondon r- .Radio 

owners used to boast 
about all the exotic 
places whose broad- 
casts they could receive. Soane 
radio hams — and some satellite 
dish owners — .still do. Now 
Internet users can set in on the 


from these services- archives; 
you can. downlo ad th ese over 
the Web or via FTP-and play 
them back offline. Just remem- 
ber to check your disk space 
before you start: broadcast- 
quality sound takes up 30 
megabytes per hour. 

There are a lot of hours. The 
Internet Multicasting Service is 
broadcasting five channels 
around the clock. Most of it is 
feeds 


game: equipped with a couple of 

public-domain software pack- re broadcast mg existing feeds 
ages and a sufficiently hefty In- ’ over the net — everything from 
remet connection, you can listen the House of Representatives 


for selling products. While no 
exact numbers exist, the actual 
amount of money changing 
hands over the Internet is still 
quite low, experts say. 

"A company that gets onto 
the Internet and starts selling t- 
shirts is probably not going to 
worry about a high level or se- 
curity if its sales volume is 
low," said Andy Parker, 
spokesman for security tech- 
nology firm Spyglass Inc. “Ba- 
sically, it depends on how much 
is at stake. 

Thai companies hope to put a 
lot more at stake is clear. But 
before computer shopping 
malls can generate the billions 
of dollars in sales hoped for, the 
technological equivalent of 
store security guards, video 


cameras, and window bars must 
be created on-line. At the same 
time, die first-time buyer un- 
acquainted with tiie vast array 
of security technology must 
find an easily accessible and 
secure environment. 

In the future, a company 
musr not only secure its own 
files and transmissions, but also 
allow customers to easily send 
m purchase orders or credit in- 
formation that is not at risk. In 
the race to introduce secure fi- 
nancial transactions to the In- 
ternet, a number of companies 
are developing systems that 
will allow customers to encode 
credit information before send- 
ing it out over a public net- 
work. 

Hackers have traditionally 


The New Yoft Time. 

proclaimed an ethic that al- 
lowed for unauthorized intru- 
sions but forbid destruction or 
theft. Now however, as more 
and more big businesses seek to 
exploit the Internet as a source 
of new profits, “their very pres- 
ence is going to change the eth- 
ic of the hacker," said Kurt 
Stammberger, spokesman for 
RSA Data Security in Redwood 
City, California. “The temp- 
tation will just be too great.” 

BAIE NETZER is a journalist 
based in Germany who spe- 
cializes in jtnancial topics. 


in live to the proceedings from 
the House of Representatives 
courtesy of the Internet Mul- 
ticasting Service or sample the 
eclectic mix of music favored by 
North Carolina-based student 
radio station WXYC 

If you really want to confuse 
people, tell them you've been 
watching radio. — : Santa Cruz- 
based KSCO sends out “Radio 
You Can See" by transmitting 
a picture ..every few seconds 
from a video camera positioned 
in the studio. . 

The Internet Multicasting 
Service and WXYC are two of 
the three main broadcasting-ini- 
tiatives on the net. The thud is 
the Internet Underground Mu- 
sic Archive, which stores ma- 
terial from some 400 bands 
playing anything from folk to 
1 'Japanese experimental 
noise.” The Rolling Stones 
were tire first band to broadcast 
a live concert in cyberspace last 
November, but tire archive beat 
them by a week with an in- 
dependent band broadcasting 
from a studio. 

Several types of technology 
make Internet broadcasting 
possible. WXYC depends on a 
piece of software developed at 
Cornell University and de- 
signed for videoconferencing 
called CU-SeeMe and a series 
of reflector sites that users can 
log onto around the net. IUMA 
and the Internet Multicasting 
Service use an experimental 
layer of the Internet called the 
Multicasting Backbone, or 
Mbonefor five broadcasting of ■ 
audio and video. To receive this 
directly, your Internet service 
provider has to be hooked into, 
this layer. Almost- anyone 
who*s got a lot of patience can 
listen to programs or music 


everything from the Senate. 
World Radio Network, the Na- 
tional Press Club luncheons. 
Monitor Radio, and Harper Au- 
dio's selections of readings. _ 

It does produce a few of its 
own shows, however, including 
its flagship program, “Geek of 
the Week." This is a series of 
interviews conducted by the 
service's founder and presi- 
dent, Carl Malamud. with tech- 
nology experts of interest to the 
net community, folks like Scon 
O. Bradner, a multiple area di- 
rector of tire Internet Engineer- 
ing Steering Group. . 

“When you think Geek, 
think Sun,’* says Mr. Malamud, 
referring to Sun Microsystems, 
the service’s first sponsor. It has 
others now, including O’Reilly 
& Associates, MCI, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; the 
service is listener and sponsor- 
supported, along the lrnes of 
public radio; Mr. Malamud ‘ 
ures that tire service has 150.( 
to 200,000 listeners, but the ma- 
terial may be copied many times 
and is piped all around the world 
at a tiny fraction of tire cost of 
traditional, broadcasting. 


"With SI 00.000 and three 
months." says Mr. Malamud. 
"we put together a service that 
from day one reached 30 coun- 
tries." Evennrally, be says, the 
service will be aide to do audio- 
on-demand. Someone in Japan 
could log onto tire system's serv- 
er and search by subject or date 
to access a specific congress- 
man’s speech. That is something 
traditional broadcasting has 
□ever been able to offer. 

Initiatives like this, though, 
raise questions , for those who 
have traditionally regulated 
broadcasting. 

A spokesman for the Deport- 
ment of National Heritage, the 
overseer of broadcasting in 
Britain, says that the current 
review of the 1989 Broadcast- 
ing Directive that covered tele- 
vision without frontiers, which 
at the time meant simply satel- 
lite and cable services, is having 
to cope with these technolog- 
ical advances. On the one hand, 
Britain is arguing that “a lim- 
ited form of consumer protec- 
tion may be helpful ” (read: 
control over content that may 
be banned under existing na- 
tional laws covering broadcast 
media); on tire other, it’s op- 
posed to quotas, which would 
be easily circumvented by such 
direct-access services anyway. 

For some, though, it’s a 
chance to counter the last 
decade's steady concentration 
of the mass media into the 
hands of a few conglomerates. 

WENDY M. GROSSMAN is a 
journalist based in London 
who specializes in computer 
topics. 


How to Catch the Waves 


To use the radio services, you 
must have a direct Internet con- 
nection, and to play back the 
programs' -your computer must 
have sound capabilities- . 

The main- Web site for the 
Internet Multicasting Service 
is: httpV/to wn JialLo rg. This 
site also includes a database of 
government information 
(EDGAR) and one on patents. 

■ CU -SeeMe is available via 
FTP from gated.coniell.edu; cd 


pub/video. For more informa- 
tion about WXYC and its feed, 
take a lode at http;//s un- 
si te.onc.edii/wxyc/. 

The Internet' Underground 
Music Archive's London site is 

http://www.southem.com. 

Tire FCC has a Web site 
stuffed with press releases, pub- 



govemment 
http-y/www.open.gov.uk. 


Internet: Asia’s Latest Boom Industry 
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H ong kong — it's the wua 
West in cyberspace’s Far. East 
Asians are logging onasfest as 
service providers can establish 
gateways to the Internet anti the instant 
creation of a whole new industry within the 
telecommunication sector has caught both 
regulators, policymakers and many nation- 
al telecommunication companies off 
guard. 

"There is a 25 percent monthly growth 
of domain name registrations in East Asia 
at the moment” said LisaDortovan, com- 
puter technology columnist for an English- 
language daily in Hong Kong. Domain 
name growth indicates but does not equal 
user growth, since several users can share a 
domain name, and one user can establish 
several names. 

“We are expanding so fast that by the 
time we receive, new hardware, we have to 
make a new order,” sighed Pindar Wong of 
Hong Kong Supernet, the territory's only 
licensed Internet access provider. “It is 
period of incredible growth." 

In an effort to bring order to the fray, the 
Hong Kong Office for Telecommunication 
Authority on Friday raided and closed 
down seven of the territory’s nine com- 
mercial access providers to the Internet. 
The seven are under investigation for pro- 
viding services without a license, but (he 
companies themselves claim that provid- 
ing access to the Internet falls outside the 
current regulations. 

The Internet — a vast, world-wide, in- 
terconnected web of databases, bulletin 
boards, discussion forums and electronic 
mail facilities that make up a major part of 
the information superhighway — is in the- 
ory accessible to anyone with a computer 
and a modem. To connect to the Internet, 
however, one needs a line-connection. This 
has to be leased from a telecommunica- 
tions company and is in practice far too 
expensive for any user except very large 
corporations, universities or even groups of 
universities. The solution for most com- 
panies and individuals is to go through 
access providers, companies that lease 
lines and sell subscription for dial access 
through modems. 

There are also on-tine services, dom- 
inated in Asia by CompuServe Inc. of the 
United States, which can be likened to 
country lanes going parallel with the In- 
ternet highway. These companies provide 
tailored information such as news, finan- 
cial and weather services, shopping and 
travel services and their own forums. Sev- 


eral of the. on-line service providers now 
alsoriffer aframberrifaccess pomtsto'thfc 
fotenret, but'at a cost far surpassing foe 
direct-access providers. The advantage 
with foe on-line services is that using them 
; requires very little knowledge of comput- 
ers and is easy to set up. 

Most East Asian countries only started 
to offer direct access to the Internet, for 
individual and corporate customers last 
year, and the phenomenal growth in de- 
mand started less than nine months ago. 
Singapore Telecom’s Srngnet started op- 
eration in July but it only recently offered 
PoinMo-Point Protocol, a technical stan- 
dard that allows foe use of Windows- based 
graphical interfaces. Taiwan's on-line ser- 
vices took off with foe establishment of 
■ several private access providers this year, 
and Thailand’s first commercial access 
provider started operation in February. 
Even Cambodia now has companies of- 
fering e-mail routed through Hong Kong. 

The Philippines, Pakistan and Mongolia 
are negotiating to link up through Hong 
Kong. In addition, universities in a number 
of countries are linking themselves to foe 
Internet Laos and Burma are foe only 
countries in eastern Asia currently without 
any form of Internet access. 

China, prompted by the country's many 
universities, which are impatient to gain 
access to foreign databases and to com- 
municate with colleagues, engaged foe 
American company Sprint last year to pro- 
vide gateways, initially in Beijing and 
'Shanghai,. but later to more than 20 cities 
country-wide. The first tines offered 
through the Sprint gateways will be avail- 
able in March, said' Ben Chen, Sprint's 
international network systems manager in 
Beijing. 

Hong Kong and Japan have the longest 
history of Internet access, but these coun- 
tries have also seen interest explode over 
foe last nine months. In Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong Supernet, foe territory’s oldest ana 
main provider of access lines, has seen 
eight other access providers appear daring 
the last few months. 

Supernet was upset since some of the 
other access providers were offering usage 
rates as low as 4 Hong Kong dollars (54 
U.S. cents) per hour, compared with Su- 
pemet’s rate of 25 dollars at peak hours. 

“Such rates are impossibly low. They 
are even cheaper than in the United 
States,” said Mr. Wong. He explains that 
foe license charge is already 5.40 dollars 
per hour. “On top of that comes leasing 
costs for the line, which in Hong Kong can 
be up to 10 times as high as in the United 
States,” he said. 


. Philip Wong, chairman of Asia On-line, 
- wtuCfr is one of the unlicensed access 
providers shut by foe Hong Kong Office of 
Telecommunication Authority, called for 
new regulations that take the new tech- 
nology into consideration. “Regulations 
here are very unclear," he said. “The legal 
environment dearly doesn’t fit reality. The 
technological developments have ran 
ahead of foe regulators.” 

Taiwan is also facing regulatory 
headaches. “There is no legislation ready 
for this development,” said Robert 
Bageant, systems administrator at Pristine 
Internet Gateways, one of Taiwan's two 
private access providers. Mr. Bageant says 
that the issue reaches far wider than li- 
censing, and that the stakes are high. By 
drawing up regulations on providers, users 
and cost structures, Taiwan will determine 
whether it will become an isolated island in 
the information technology world com- 
munity, or whether it will become a foll- 
fledged member state, he warns. 

* ‘It all comes down to several individual 
decisions, such as how to pay for access, by 
connection time or by line capacity size," 
Mr. Bageant said. “Together, these de- 
cisions can have wide and serious im- 
plications for Taiwan's business cli- 
mate.” • 

With hundreds of companies around 
Asia saambling to realize the commercial 
potential of foe information technology, 
several observers are calling for a thorough 
consideration of the problems facing users 
and access providers. 

“The Internet is becoming famous for 
its security breaches, its pornography and 
its unsolved problems of intellectual prop- 
erty rights," said Hong Kong Supemet’s 
Mr. Wong. “All of the commercial access 
providers have to look at the diffi cult prob- 
lems. We should face them head-on rather 
than leaving them until we land ourselves 
in a mess.” 

Many fear that in the rush to cash in on 
the new opportunities, the access providers 
underestimate the responsibility they carry 
and the risks they expose their clients to. 
There is currently little or no legislation in 
Asian countries relevant to the issues at 
hand, these observers warn. 

Many governments, meanwhile, worry 
that the arrival of the information super- 
highway at their borders presents a threat to 
their control over information. China and 
Vietnam, for instance, are likely to try to 
retain control over access and information 
flow. 

JON UDEN is a journalist based in Hong 
Kong . 


On-Line Competition on the Increase 


Continued from Page 18 
remained isolated from the others. America 
Online customers could only contact other 
America Online customers. 

In the past year, customers have de- 
manded — and obtained — access to foe 
Internet, which has come to serve as a 
bridge between the many services. An 
America Online customer can send elec- 
tronic mail to a CompuServe customer. At 
foe same time, aggressive marketing got 
under way to make on-line services a stan- 
dard household subscription. 


The services tout themselves as huge 
* ‘communities’ ’ that foster success in busi- 
ness or school or life itself. They offer on- 
line access to stock prices; encyclopedias 
and lonely hearts. Politicians appear 
“live,” typing out answers to questions 
posed by subscribers thousands of miles 
away; companies advertise new products. 

The services are all on a quest for better 
speed and graphics as well. Many now 
transmit at 14,400 bits per second (more 
than 10 times faster than foe standard of 
five years ago). But that still falls short of 
true “broadband” links that would allow 


instant transmission of video and complex 
graphics to home com p u ter s. 

While they await connections through 
cable TV lines or advanced telephone tech- 
nology, they are experimenting with in- 
tenm technologies. One approach is to store J 
much of the graphics on a CD-ROM disk in * 
foe computer, then combine it wife materi al 
coming in over the telephone live. 

They are also moving abroad. For now. 
CompuServe is the only truly international 
OT-kne service, available from dries all 
over the world. America Online is pla nnin g 
to open overseas links this year. 
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PANASONIC OPENS UP 



Uncover the potential of the first true notebook computer 
with built-in 12cm CD-ROM drive. The CF-41— a masterpiece 
of integrated, technologies by Panasonic, a world leader in 
electronics. Powerful, portable computing, and the ability to 
tap into vast CD-ROM, CD-ROM XA, Photo CD and Music 
CD software resources. 



memory, the CF-41 features a large 10.4" TFT-LCD color 
screen and stereo speakers for full multimedia capabilities. 
High impact graphics, dynamic digital sound, interactive 
applications, plus instant access to huge volumes of vital 
information transform your proposals into accomplishments, 
presentations into projects, ideas into success. 

CF-41 — the Future of Notebook Computing. 
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SPORTS 


Australian Puts 
Gonzaga in NCAA 


> The Associated Pros 

After decades of frustration, 
Gonzaga is in the NCAA tour- 
nament — and the main reason 
is a player from Australia. 

John Riflie scored a career- 
high 34 points as Gonzaga got 
its first NCAA tournament bid 
by beating Portland, 80-67, 
Monday night in the final of the 
West Coast Conference touma- 
inent in Santa Clara. California. 

Southern Illinois. St Peter's 
fcnH Old Dominion also gained 
automatic bids to the NCAA 
tournament by winning their 
conferences' tournament cham- 
pionships. 

The 6-foot, 5-inch senior 
guard, who is from Toowoom- 
ba, Australia, scored a tourna- 

COLLEGE HIGHLIGHTS 

ment-record SkTpoInts in three 
games for the Bulldogs (21-81. 
They have won 10 ofl 1 after an 
0-6 start in the WCC. 

Canaan C hatman scored 18 
points for Portland (21-8). 
which was seeking its first 
NCAA bid since 1959. 

The victory completed a 
st unning turnaround by the 
Bulldogs, who fell to 0-6 after a 
loss to Santa Clara at Toso Pa- 
vilion, site of the WCC tourna- 
ment. on Jan. 28. 

Rillie. who averaged 13.6 
points a game in the regular 
season, was the difference in the 
tour namen t 

“I thought he was pretty av- 
erage,” Gonzaga - s coach. Dan 
Fitzgerald, said with a smile, 
nfve seen him shoot this well, 
but I’ve never seen him as emo- 
tionally on fire as he was in this 
.tournament 

; “He’s a senior who has sacri- 
ficed a lot to play this game, 
and this weekend John would 
riot let us lose.” 
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Rillie made eight 3-point 
shots Monday night and 20 in 
the tournament and most were 
from well beyond the arc. He 
said he adjusted the trajectory 
of his shots after coining to the 
conclusion, during pre-tourna- 
ment practices, that Togo's rims 
were too high. 

“1 know people say that all 
rims are 10 feet” Rillie said. 
“But a basketball player's men- 
tality will idl him different I 
just told myself to try for a little 
more height 

“It felt as if I could launch 
just about anything and it 
would go in — and for three 
days it did." 

Gonzaga was 34 for 43 from 
the free- throw line and Rillie 
was 12 of 12. Portland was 7 for 
9. 

Rillie’s 3-pointer with 7:45 to 
play gave the Bulldogs the Lead 
for good at 56-53 and triggered 
a 9-2 run that gave them a 64-55 
lead with 5:40 to go. 

“That really took the wind 
out of our sails.” said Portland's 
coach, Rob Chavez. 

Southern Hfinob 77, Tulsa 
62: In St Louis, Southern Illi- 
nois (23-8) won its third consec- 
utive Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence tournament by knocking 
off the top-seeded Golden Hur- 
ricane. 

Chris Carr, who was the con- 
ference’s regular-season MVP, 
also was selected the tourna- 
ment MVP after scoring 22 
points in the final 

St. Peter’s 80, Manhattan 78: 
Mike Frensley tied the game in 
overtime with a 3-pointer and 
won it with a 14-foot jumper 
with 42 second 5 left as the Pea- 
cocks (19-10) won the Metro 
Atlantic Athletic Conference ti- 
tle in Albany, New York, and 
reached the NCAA to ornament 







Rirhrcrd DrewrTbe Associated Pns* 

SOMEONE’S TALKING — Interpreter Michael Oknmura helped the Japanese 
pitcher Hldeo Noino speak to an Australian hopeful, John ChaDinor, at the Los 
Angeles Dodgers’ training camp in Vero Bead, Florida. Talks between the striking 
major leaguers and owners won’t be resumed until the end of the week, at the earliest. 
The owners began their three-day quarterly meetings Tuesday in Palm Beach, to 
discuss expansion. The federal mediator, WJ. Usery, is to address them Thursday. 


for the second time in four 
years. 

Tournament MVP Randy 
Holmes scored 24 points for St 
Peter’s, which lost twice to reg- 
alar-seasoa rfiJHtipinn Manhat- 
tan by 20-point margins. 
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Major College Scores 

FAR WEST 
S. Utah 46. Cal Poly-SLO 49 
TOURNAMENTS 
Attaittc M Conference 

Massachusetts 64, St. Joseph's 37 
Tenutfe 47, Rutgers 42 

Cafoataf Afhtaffc AssocMfan 


Manhattan, tied with Massa- 
chusetts, Arkansas and Weston 
Kentucky for the most victories 
in Division I with 25, must wait 
for an at-large bid. 

Old Dominion 80, James 
Madison 75: Petey Sessoms 


Neritwott DMUaa 


scored 20 of his 25 points in the 
second half of the Colonial Ath- 
letic Association final in Rich- 
mond, Vi rginia, and the Mon- 
archs (20-11) held James 
Madison without a shot from 
the field in the final 2:43. 
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Hrudev. D. Wahatak. 

Detroit 3 6 2-5 

Vancouver 2 8 6-4 

First Period: V-CeurtnaH 18 [Adana, Go- 
nncs);D-Ytennmi5(Kattov,accorel8); (w»). 
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17 

51 

44 

25. Oregon 

16-7 

131 

— 

Washington 

6 

10 

5 

17 

SO 

57 


P ee bee 2 4 6-4 

Second Period: Q- Young 7 (Morris, Finn); 
O-SafcJc 10 (Clark); Q-ftoiai 12 (Saklc. 
Krupp); (pf).0-RIcc 14 (Simon. Norris); NJ.- 
Braten 2 (Lofnleux. Stevens); WHrd Period: 
NJ.-Hoilk 4 1 Richer, Driver) ; Shots ea goal: 
NJ. 7-16-13—09. Q 6-125—05. GoaHes—NJ. 
Sradeur. Tarrert Q, ThlbaulL 

Ottawa 1 3 8-3 

H.Y. Romms I 3 *-» 

First Period: O-ftounjun 2 (Hoard); N.Y.- 
Loalch 2 ( Meaty >; Second Period: O-Huart 1 
(Murray, PHUck); O-TodHn 12 (Dolgta. Mo- 
clver); (pp).N.Y.-Gravesll (M. Messier, Ko- 
valev); N.YvNeonan7 (M. Messier, Leelch), 
(pp). T8W Period: N.Y.4iedved 3 CWellv J. 
Messier); Shots ea goal: 0 1844-24. N.Y.8- 
13-12-33. Go odes a Boaupre. N.Y. Mealy. 
Los Angeles 1 ■ 1-0 

DaRas 4 3 1-8 

First Period: UA^Kurrt 4 (Gretzky. 
Cowl*): D-Modara 9 (K. Hatcher. Gagnar); 
GLuMtl (Milton, Modano ) : D-CourtnoH 5 


EVERT CUP 

Moodoy Is lad km wefts, cattfernta 
taftu Hoar 

Mary Joe Fernandez (8).M)aniLdef. Nata- 
sha Zvereva (4). Belarus, 44, 44 

CENTENARY TEST 

New Zealand vs. South Afetca. tnarth day 
Tuesday , la A u ckfd 
Sooth Africa 1st Inninss: 2M 
New ZOoftsid 1st Imrine*: 328 
South Africa fed Inninss: 2324 182 overs) 

BASKETBALL 

National Bofttottoft Asradatlao 

ATLANTA — Pot Jim LefcgoarrLoa Injured 
BsL Sign ed Morion Wligy, guard, to TGdov 
contract 

CLEVELAND— 5 toned Fred Roberta for- 
vrard. ai second taday contract 


A Sport Courting Disaster 


Inianattatal HenkTTribias did bid fpr VOSBWI. 

T ONDON — Can spon live within the law of li^’s price^^ 1 ^’r-n^oadc. ravine in the 
-Lr the land? That may seem astrangc question, 

stranger suB in Europe, where professional soe- - Indmn but not his will 


oian Ljccan iwwi v : — . . ... 

The strain broke his marriage but not ms wilL 


nu« that govern soccer. 

The very fabric of the sport, the belief that 
soccer can be self-governing, will be threatened 
in two courts this month. In Luxembourg, at the 
European Court of Justice, a very determined 
Belgian player is to challenge the nghts of dubs 
to retain play ers beyond then- contractual agree- 
ment, or to sell them for mflHonrdollar fees. 

Should Jean- Marc Bosnian win his case —and 
under the Treaty of Rome he is likely to do so — 
the end of soccer financing as we know it is nigh. 
Bankruptcies, even of dubs that are institutions, 
will ensue; some individual players win become 
as rich and as footloose as the top American 
professional athletes; many others win be sacri- 
ficed, out of the sport, out erf a job. 

Boesznan versus *The Game” is the test case 
that has been coming since the European Com- 
munity was 

fanned His claim ■■ 

is a simple one: Rob rf * 1 • 

The right of all Hughes 

workers to seek 1 

employment any- 
where within the community provided they axe 
not bound by a mutual contract. Soccer adminis- 
trators across the continent — indeed, through- 
out the world, for Europeis the baying mecca of 
soccer — are r unning scared 

From UEFA to Madrid, from Milan to -Lon- 
don, the general secretaries with vested interests 
are pleading that die European Court of Justice 
heed the history of their sport. They ask, in; 
effect, that die judges recognize soccer as a 
special case, a work pool separate from die 
common sea of European markets. 

Bosnian regrets the trouble he has caused A 
quiet man, be was pushed into a rebel’s cloak, 
becanse of the way the system exploited him. 
Having captained Belgium's national youth 


team, having played half a dozen rimes for die 
Brightm B $i ric, he was 25 when his club sought 
to retain him on a quarter of his previous wage at 
the end of his contract in 1990. 

When Bosnian refused and asked to leave, RC 
Liege exercised its option under Belgian federa- 
tion rules tO ttonimfl a frraHmp fee.OE four times 
the fee it paid for him. That effectively put him 
off-limits to buyers, or at least maim him an 
unattractive proposition. Still, two French teams 


(Dl HoKftor, M. Denial tv); (pp). D-M. Dan- 


DALLAS— Put Jhn Jackson. Board, an In- 
lured !Ut. Activated Oaua Smftti fctw u rd. 

INDIANA— Roteand John WHDarm. lor- 
waro. Slaaoft Mark Iblclclaad,fcrMard, la 10- 
day contract. 

HOCKEY 


Graham Charged 
With Misconduct 

. . . The Assodaud Press 

LONDON — George Gra- 
ham was charged Tuesday with 
misconduct by the Football As- 


NHL— SuswfKted Toronto Ml wins Warren 
RycPo I far 2 oam« without pay m! fined him 
SSDOftar marina si. lpu(i Bhwt farwanf Oo- 
nli CIwom. 

BUFFALO— Aidanod Viktor Gardtaufc, loft 
wtna. and Data) Motaraan, dof o wmuta to 
Rochester. AHU 

CHICAGO— Rocallod DOOM Gauthier and 
Tony Horacok, forwards, from Hdtonalls 
IHL 

HARTFORD— Rocallod Morrrrv Looaco. 
pooUondor. from sprinoftokt AHL. 

MONTREAL— RocaDtd Crate Derby, can- 
ter.fram FraderlctoR. AHL. Sent Garry Ftom- 
Ina tan wtoa, to PredMictan. 

ST. LOUIS— Traitaa crate Jamov. canter, 
to Srei Jeoo tor 30 ft Norton, detoraomon, o 
tourih-noaoddraft pick In 1997 and fwturecon- 
stdaroHara. . 

TAMPA BAY— AMioned Morton Kodr.tar- 
ward, to NasInftEN ECHL. Astiomd Rk® sui- 
tor. rite* wtno. to Atlanta, IHI_ 

TORONTO— Ajoiontd Kon Bolangor. toft 
wtoa, to St Johnta AHL. 

WASHINGTON— Aoolonod Km Ktoo, do- 
toraoraan, to Paniaad. AHL. Rocallod Jn« 
Natan, renter, tram Portland. 

COLLEGE 

BROWN Noi no d Mlfcg Noonan man* »o» 
corcaarii and daw 9nrhMaitentovanoybaU 
coach. 

HOLIDAY BOW L H a m a d Vincent Bon- 
ciood presktonl of W95 Holiday BawL 

COLORADO ito aoilB n odfteMondicoota 
Jon Embreo to drimlvo IH« coach aid do- 
fonstvo socondory coach Owck Hooter la 
HOW oods coach. 

KENTUCKY— 4 tan Gov , anltagtf football 
coodx lulipnd to accept a position with Iho 
l _A Ra iders. Named Catyta Miller asstotant 
football caach. 


Belgian FA and UEFA, who “prgudiced his 
rig ht to free circulation’’ in soccer. : 

The player and his lawyer believe all transfer 
fees — the money paid by one te a m to another to 
trade in human potential - — ai* illegal. “I want 
players to be free at the end of their con tract to 
work where they want m Europe, die same a£ 
people in other walks of life,” says Bosn ian. 

A simple wish, but with potentially ruinous 
conseq uences far an industry that has enjoyed, 
from Day 1 of the EC, a gentleman's agreement 
to operate outside the Treaty of Rome. 

For five years no aac in soccer has been uj 
Jean-Marc Bosnian’s coma. Now, as his day or 
judgment nears, they flock to hint. The max of 
power to. whom $450,000 Is case night’s t akings , 
the politicians canvassed by those men of powerj 
even the trade unionists, knock on his door and 
say don’t do it Maybe be win, maybe he won't* 
There is talk of an out-of-court settlement, of the 
Rrigja n federation or someone else paying Bos- 
nian the $450,000 to drop his crusade: 
Meanwhile, three «nnair dubs in Wales are 
scheduled to go to the High Court in London on 
March 13, seeking $900,000 damages for the losd 
of th*ir rights to trade in their home towns. 

Newport AFG Colwyn Bay and Caernarfon 
are suing the Football Association of Wales for 
restraint of trade and breach of contract. The 
association sought to force the dubs into playing 
in a new Welsh league while they preferred a 
higfag grade erf soccer and the higher profits from 
-playing across the border in English leagues. 

T HEFAW EXILED them, forbade them to 
play even home matches in their own stadi- 
ums. A petty dispute, you might think, and so it 
was until FIFA attempted to arbitrate. The clubs 
are a week from the court of law, and now in 
breach of FIFA statutes. 

For article 57 of those statutes makes it a sin; 
for dubs or dab members to seek justice in a' 
court of law against their federation even if that 
country's law allows the Jederation*s decisions to hej. 
contested in a dvil court. v 

By that criterion, Jean-Marc Bosnian is out of ' 
order. The. Welsh dubs are out of order. And 
soccer is a long way from the playing fields. We 
are^ entering corridors where the only winners 
wOl be the big wigs of the lawitsdf, the lawyers 
— and banisters happy to take 

.har prpfl soccer’s surplus cash- 

“ It will end in tears. But then, 

mnnnrt 50 could the “beautiful game.” 
as Pdfc called it. . 

, ud press Last weekend, in Scotland, 

Gtoree Gra ^ nien of soccer met at Turn-' 

dTrie^with 

iie Football As- ^ , golf - T 1 ** 1 ? 

he aHerad im- the 109th annual raoing of die 


sodatkm ovct the alleged un- ™ 

der-the- table transfo^^ments ^tetnational Footbafl Assoas- 

that cost faim his job^u Arse- 


naTs manager ' - the oldest rule m soccei'a>xrfL; 

A Pianier League inquiry • It is agame of two 45-mmutej 
found he had received $680,000 halves. *nieetoos iqf soccer lies! 
frwn a Norwegian agent in con- “the players’ ability to pace 
nection with the transfers of the themsdyes ovCT that time; con- 
Scandinavian players Pal Ly- £nuaI y 15 of the essence, and, 
dersen and Jolm Jensen. . some, of FIFA’s recent role. 
The FA said it was still con- changeswere made ipredsdy to : 
sidering die evidence and will “snre tins continuity, 
conduct its own investigation. Now Graham Kelly, Jim; 

Graham, the most successful Faxxy and Altm Evans, the duel; 
m a n a ge r in Arsenal history, has executives of the F-ng lish , Scot-( 
denied any wrongdoing. He has ti^ and Welsh federations, to-; 
21 days to respond to the FA aether with FIFA’s president^ 
charge. JoSo Havdange, and its general 


21 days to respond to the FA aether with FIFA’s president/ 
charge. Jofto Havdange, and its general 

• The Manchester United secretary. Sepp Blatter — have 
midfielder Paul luce has been agreed to experiment with two-: 
c h arge d with common assault minute “timeouts.” 
tax a spectator in the same inca- . These American-styie breaks 
dent that led to Eric Cantona’s In play can be called twice in' 
suspension, police said. either naif by either team. FIFA 

face was released an bail and says the coaches want them, but; 


ordered to appear before magis- many of us suspect that televi-' 
Crates on March 23, the day rion wants than more — as 
Cantona is scheduled to face commercial breaks. There 
assault charges for at tacking should be a law against it. 
another spectator. iuo^teiiMirjt^^nrTtoB. 
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s DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 



THIS IS HOW WE PLAY 
MARBLES. RERON.. FIRST, 
U)E DRAW A BIS 
CIRCLE OR RINS... 




THEN WE 
EACH PUT 
SOME MARBLES 
IN THE RINS.. 


NOW. BECAUSE YOU'RE P0 YOU \ 

A BESINNER,W€ W0N*T UNPRSTAND) 

t WHAT THAT J 
JUST PLW FOR FUN„ j MEANS?J/ 






1 


(\f r win, rr's \ 

FUNJF I DON'T 
WIN, IT' 5 J 
LNO FUN.. J 




GARFIELD 



*l5T VUNBVS SOMETHING TWtfS OKAY FOR 
KIDS UKE US TO WATCH?" 


THAI SCMUBUS WOBO OMC 
m mnai te i fcy 


UcammiiMlMte s»uteinuio4U 

nmnMdiMUiRwo 

tnoMnwO \ 

I WOALGl <5 


- 

WHAT HE 
PIP Vfr»l SHE 
FORGOT THE SUN 
BLOCK LOTION. J 

gKWHteOMCMM 




THANKS 



NO . 
PROBLEM 


u 


I35M8W1&3-0 



BEETLE BAILEY 

ARE YOU PONE 
WITH MY LETTERS, 
MISS BUXLEV? . 


A SECRETARY^ 
WORK IS NEVER 


I HOPE THAT 
POEStfT MEAN 
I'LL NEVER SET 
MY LETTERS 


I BONGEYJ 


SERBIC 


print anamr hen: A 


JUMteK GUARD LUSTY RBXICE A»«HE 
■O j — r Itey— terY ten— tag— *te — 
WMEASuaerup 


For investment 
information 

Read 

the MONEY REPORT 
every Saturday 
in the IHT 


DOONESBURY 


ROCMCfSCK. 

Ms.eoaesmt! 



THL&RTHE 

BUSt&H&fZR J- 
veecuaHouas 

AT&XSHAUPt 

\ a, _ 600? 
' /_T^\ a acuTf 


I 7HAT6U& ■ 

SMSOOS& 

BtMHOUR! 




CIGARS ABE ALL 
WE RAGE. DM). 
WJ SHCULD SMOKE 
cigars; i 


RATUlfiKE BE 
ALL TUt PAGE. BUT 
IT VWLD STILL BE 
W9GUST1HG. / 



f J." J • i*i •£ ,Trt 




NT. 

DEAR. 



WIZARD of ID 




ft?.... > 

wH/rrfc W- 
FAN*rt J 


THE FAR SIDE 



"Dang! Gof my sboJgwi. Mamal Tho 
aliens are aftei the chickens again." 




BLONDIE 
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TheRacers Who Want to Slow Down 

As Grand Prix Season Opens, Benetton Goes for a Safer Car 





Uake SdlfRcnen 

Fnmce 3 had mfy a car-haufing sinp for company as It dosed to three points of fourth-place Nippon mth two races left. 

Australian Team Readies Backup Yacht 


Compiled ty Our Staff Frtm Dtyaxbcs 

SAN DIEGO — John Bertrand was 
returning to the Pacific Ocean on Tuesday, 
confident that he could stfll win the Ameri- 
ca’s Cop despite the catastrophic I 06 S of 
his new sailboat two days eaiha-. ’ 

“Our first boat is not far off the pace, 
and we look forward to getting into the 
competition and giving the opposition 
hen,” he said as his oneAustralia syndicate 
prepared the backup boat for the race 
against Sydney 95. 

Bertrand, the 1983 America’s Cup win- 
ner, was one of 17 crewmen rescued Sun- 
day when the $3 million oneAustralia 
broke in two and sank within two minutes 
in the stormy Pacific Ocean. It was the first 
time in the Cop's 144-year history that a 
yacht had sunk during a race. 

His year-old first boat wasn’t ready to 
sail Monday, and the race against France 3 
was skipped after an international jnry 
refused to reschedule it for Thursday. 

“They’re in a critical situation with Ja- 
pan, and we understand perfectly,” said 
the team’s spokesman, John Fitzgerald. - 


France 3 simply circled the course to 
collect five points, pulling within three 
points of fourth-place Nippon with two 
races to go in the fourth round-robin. 

Team New Zealand beat Rioja de Espa- 
da by 1 Tttfmitr., is seconds, wmle NZL-39 
defeated Sydney 95 by 5:50. Both Rioja de 
Espafia and Sydney. 95 were eliminated. 

Nippon faces Team New Zealand and 
France 3 meets NZL-39 on Tuesday. So, 


races Rioja de Espafia and France 3 takes 
on Sydney 95. 

Team New Zealand, NZL-39 and one- 
Australia have already qualified for the 
Louis Votitton Cup semifinals- . 

On the defender course, Kevin Mahan- 
ey*s Young America won the start, built its 
lead on each leg and routed Mighty Mary 
and its women’s crew by 4:35. 

Mabaney, an America’s Cup rookie, 
jumped back into the Cttizm Cup lead 
over Dennis Conner’s Stars ft Stripes, 39- 
32. The women are third with 21 points. 

- The came of oneAustralia’s spotting in 


half and smiting with its bow and stern 
bowed up Hke a banana was not known. 
But Bertrand said it hit a submerged object 
about a week ago, which might have dam- 
aged the hull or keel. The boat’s builder, 
John McConagby, said the boat had “obvi- 
ously just gone over its design limits.” 
The syndicate’s first yacht, also named 
oneAustralia, was 3-3 m the first round- 
robin but improved to 5-1 in the second 
round, losing only to Nippon after retiring 
with equipment failure. Team New Zea- 
land also beat oneAustralia in that round, 
but its victory was reversed mi protest. 

Bertrand said his team planned to up- 
date the older boat with a new underwater 
appendage, mast and other technological 
innovations in time for the semifinals, 
which begin March 18. 

Bertrand and the head of the syndicate, 
Peter Morris, said it was unlikely that they 
would try to salvage the yacht that sank in 
500 feet (ISO meters) of water. 

“If s hard to identify how you could get 
anything back of any value,” Morris said. 

(AP. NYT, WP) 


By Ian Thomsen 

InKmeuionaJ Havld Tribune 

EN STONE, England — Hidden by a 
grassy plateau, at the end or a country road 
that veers around small church steeples 
and black-and-white cows, there squats a 
low, flat, box of a building, held up by 
white poles like walking canes and wearing 
a belt of darkened glass. The factory is 
dressed entirely in white except for the 
belt. 

The Formula 1 Grand Prix season starts 
March 26 in Brazil, then on to Argentina 
and then Europe — but its champion does 
most of its thinking in the En glish country- 
side, insideaplace as technologically sinis- 
ter as Ian Fleming’s imagination. The 200 
people who work for the Benetton team are 
only building race cars — two cars, essen- 
tially, that will race for only 60 hours all 
year — but they include 1 5 designers draw- 
ing pictures on computer screens (save one 
who still uses a pencil and paper; he draws 
the complicated gear boxes). Dozens more 
work behind a door that opens to the hum 
and slightly burning smell of the factory 
downstairs, where carbon fiber sheets — 
which will form the cars* bodies — are laid 
inride a nearly sterilized room by men in 
white body suits. 

It’s all a game, of course; the most scien- 
tific game there is. 

Everyone who handles anything seems 
to be dressed in white; the floors and walls 
are a stubborn, unblemished white, though 
the Whiteways Technical Center has been 
operated by Benetton Formula for three 
years now. It was opened when Benetton 
was up-and-coming. Last year the team 
won the drivers’ championship around Mi- 
chad Schumacher, albeit under difficult 
circumstances, with Schumacher being 
suspended in midseason, and then saving 
his title by crashing into challenger Damon 
Hill in the final race. 

None of this had come to be last May. 
when the designers began rolling their 
computer mice over the cars for 1 995. They 
didn’t even know what the rules would be. 
Ayrton Senna and Roland Ratzenberger 
had been killed in their cars earlier that 
month, and the governing body promised 
that 1995 would bring a slower, safer car — 
but not until autumn were the rules agreed 
on. By then the idea of the new Benetton 
car was almost finished. 

“Typically, about 3,000 drawings go 


into the car; this year about 2^00 of them 
are new,” said Ross Brawn, the team tech- 
nical director. “There is only about a 20 
percent carryover of the parts we’re able to 
use this year. We had to make an educated 
guess of what the regulations would be — 
and we woe pretty dose. The changes we 
had to make were fairly small " 

He said that the cars bad evolved, im- 
proving with each year. Each team used to 
fine-tune its can “What if we tried . . .?” 
and they would make the change in minia- 
ture, on a model 40 percent as large as the 
real car, and run the model in a wind 
tunnel to test it out. Then, downstairs, they 
would engineer and manufacture the new 
parts. In any normal year, Benetton builds 
eight cars, each comprised of 3,000 parts, 
ofwhich probably 2^00 are created in the 
factory — but maybe 500 of those parts are 
new parts. 

This year there are 2,500 new parts to 
desi gn, engineer, assemble cohesively. 

it had been years since they’d done what 
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Michael Schnmacher in Estoril, Por- 
tugal, for testing his redesigned car. 


they had to do this year. They had to 
reinvent the car. 

“The thing that's interesting about For- 
mula One is that we're always going for- 
ward so quickly,” Brawn said. “If you look 
at other sports, say, athletics, when they 
look at a small improvement in perfor- 
mance, they’ll say they have progressed. 
But for us, if you look at where we are 
compared to 10 or 15 years ago, the im- 
provements are breathtaking.” 

Were. They were breathtaking. 

“Most years you look at the old car, and 
you want to make it go faster,” he went on. 
“This year the new car shouldn't be faster. 
It should be slower by one or two seconds. 
We know we are slower, and so we’ve got 
this slight- uneasy feeling” 

On top of that, Benetton has switched 
An ginas, from Ford to Renault. The new 
engine runs at a higher rpm, which has led 
to vibrations that before did not need to be 
considered. The designers have been walk- 
ing up and down the stairs, between their 
computer drawings and the cars under 
construction in the factory, trying to sort it 
all ouL 

The problems at this stage are every- 
one’s problems. He pulls out a stapled 
report on the new car. It is a small-type list 
of problems. The first two pages announce 
problems discovered in the last test The 
next three pages go over problems discov- 
ered in preseason. The next seven pages are 
a cumulation of problems already solved, 
but he keeps labs in case they arise again . 

“Only a 1 or 2 percent difference in 
performance separates the top two or three 
teams,” Brawn said. “If we're going 
around the track in 80 seconds and they're 
going around in 81, then they’ve got prob- 
lems. We have to squeeze everything out of 
every area.” 

Yet it’s a game. Brawn knows it's a 
game. When Ratzsnbergert death was up- 
staged horribly by Senna’s — after no 
driver had been killed for 12 years — the 
designers of every team must have stopped 
to consider their responsibility. Not that 
they were responsible; but they must have 
stepped bade in renewed consideration of 
something more vital than speed. So the 
champion starts over, understanding that 
the drivers are the only constant to survive 
the traumatic, championship year, and 
that the loss of one or two seconds drawn 
into their cars is equal to a moment of 
silence, a statement of respect for the dead. 


Russians Take Leadmlce Dancing 

BIRMINGHAM, Engbmtf (AP ) — Defending champions Ok- 
sana Grisdrakand Yevgeni Filatov of Russia won the compulsOT- 
ies Tuesday al the WoAl Figure Skating Championships- 
. European champions Susanna Rahkamo and Petn Kokko, 
bolstered bya huge contingent in the audience from their home 
country of Finland, were a dear second Sophie Moniotte and 
Pascal Lavahcby of France were third 

Pakistan Grieket Captain Suspended 

. LAHORE, Pakistan.(Reatea) — Salim Malik, who has been 
accused of off ering bribes to two Australian players last yea&was 
suspended Tuesday as the Pakistancxicket team’s captain. 

A statement by the a&ioc committee running the Board of 
Control for Cricket m Pakistan said Malik bad been asked to 
explain hzs conduct within seven days. . 


U.S.’s Irrepressible Street Chums Up World Cup Circuit 


By.Christopher Clarey 

New York Tima Service 


wreaked havoc on the peeking a Christmas gift from her par- 
order. Until Street burst onto eats. Stubby and Dee. 


chickens and pigs in the fields capitalized on her improved 


new r arx jima service the scene with her braided, red “The last couple years as my 

CA AT RArH Austria ponytail protruding from her results got better, I got more 

HwrTif Ptmhn Strew had not crash hdmet - ”° American had hungry,” said Street, who 
wL doSttbTSe WtSd woo four World ^ downhills earned few compHinents for her 
eh* would m a carccr - Not Cmdy Ndson. work ethic before joining the 
Not Hilary Lindh, Street's cur- World Cup circuit in 1992 and 
havetiuned her share of Tyrole- rat tcan^^ ^ polar oppo- was sent home from a training 

an . Deai ^' „ . ... site. Not even Bill Johnson, the 


of tiny Triumph, Idaho.. 


turning ability and condition- 


“The last couple years as my More than a decade later, her ing to take firm command. 


toTdtawline where the dif- *e. Not even B0I J&inson, the 
ference between fabulous and mouth that roared loudest in 
fair is usually too small to be 

counted aloud, camaraderie is . But httle more than a year 
not always part of the tight- smee her Olympic silver medal 
lipped proceedings. But Street, m Norway, Street has managed 
^ tire free-spirited daughter of to wm four downhills m a single 
free spirits, has never been one season, induding the hist three 


energy has not flagged. An in- “The first year it was very 
terview with Street bears little hard to gel her out of bed to do 
resemblance to a question- and- aH the exercises; this year she's 
short-answer session. Instead, it physically as strong as anybody 
is part conversation and part else up on the hill, ” said Ernst 
monologue, an unchained md- Hager, the downhill coach who 


the phone, I went to Peek and 
said, ‘We’ve got to talk.’ ” 

The conversation ended up 
lasting more than an hour. 

“We cried together, and we 
talked about a lot of things,” 
Street said.- “We got a lot of 
things out We had a lot of mis- 


Sumo to Cut Number of Foreigners K3K 

-■ - M 3 another last month if Michada 


f I started reaping and sowing, reaping and 
sowing. And I figured the more I sowed, the 
more I would reap.’ 

U.S. alder Picabo Street 


TOKYO (Reuter) — Japan is taking steps to Smiting the 
number of foreigners, of winch there arc now 24, competing m the 
country's ancient sport of sumo wrestling, the head of the n at ional 
association said Tuesday. • . 

Dcwanoumi, chairman of the Japan Sumo Association, said its 
members “will not scout foreigners actively in the future,” the 
Kyodo news service reported. 

For the Record 

Gendd McQefian was taken off a life summit machine as he 
began to regain consciousness, 11 days after suffering brain 
injuries in a world title fight m London. 

Harry Mitchell of England, at 70 the oldest competitor in the 
BOC round-ihe-workl race, stffl had not been found, race officials 
said. He set off his emergency beacon late Thursday night; it went 
sflent about midday Sunday. ("7 


‘Icldom him riie met a topic Gerg-Ldtner hadn’t come up 

<he didn’t want to exhaust, a with an improbable run from camp in 1990 for burning the ody of exclamation points, pre- 
stranger she didn't want to be- the 30th start position to snatch candle too much at one end. cocious perceptions and run-on 
friend *■ a facade die didn't vicUKy amy in Cortina d'Am- „ anecdotes: (he 

want to bring crashing down. Italy. the bit a little bit more,” she nhmir ^f idiH Jtmuch stuff I 

She-has drawn a anile from the Five days before tat. Ftar- ^ -j reaptag md J3S? N? I 

imMrinne Vatin .Uimvitr hv ence Masnada conjured up the mmma and errannp ran around tne giooe. wo, i 


Hager, the dow nhill coach who conceptions about each other.” 
lobbied to get Street off the de- So. has the big chill really 
velqp mental team in 1992. thawed? 

No American man or woman “We’re cordial to each otb- 
has ever won a World Cup er,” Street said. “I fee her know 
downhill title, but the United how much 1 respect her, and she 
States has never had a one-two let me know that she respects 
schuss like this. Between them, me, too. And I didn’t think she 
Street and Lindh have won six had an inkling of respect for me, 
of seven dow nhills and, with because she’s tike a worker and 
two remaining . Street leads her Tm like kind of a natural. And 
teammate by 1 1 1 points (a vie- that’s tough. For people that are 


lory is worth 100 points). 
The rivalry clearly 


workers, they get really frustrat- 
The rivalry clearly has ed by people who are naturals, 
pushed them both to greater and I could feel that in her.” 
speeds. But with success has Lindh is not the only skier 
come a closer and mutually who has occasional problems 
painful public examination of with Street. Just like a rich food, 
their relationship. Never fast small doses of Street can some- 
friends, the two have gone times be easier to digest 
through extended periods with- difficult for some of us 

out speaking to each other. w bo are more introspective 
This has not kept them from types ” teammate Krista 
helping each other on race days Sciunidinger. “Peek’s exuovert- 
by giving course reports and ^ ^ drains energy from other 
other assistance. But last people. She’s totally focused ex- 
montlt after a reporter con- ^lly That’s the way she is, 
ducted telephone interviews ^ Q ^ a aren’t that 

with both skim during tnuming it can bTvery tiring.” 
in southern France, Lindh de- z . . . . . , 

dried to reach out , Street has tried to ran in her 

“This vear has actually been free spirit and respect her team- 


Ste Jm draSf aSfenim the ‘ Five da*s before that. Flor- 
imperious Katja Sendnger by ence M asnad a conjured the sowing, 
yanking on her rid jacket. She same sort of magic with bib No. j g 


down, penp, Italy. 


bog and sowing, 
the morel sowed. 


ted around it I did every- 
; from ’American Gladia- 


vals to shout “Morning! at the her first worm <-up super 
top of their lungs from a pass- But that about sums up Street’s 
ing chairlift. She has partied list of recent disappointments, 
with Norwegian speed demons unless you count breaking up 
until well after the midnight sun with her longtime boyfriend. 


has called it an evening. 


Mike Makar, and btin 


At the mme time , she has rated from her new dog, 
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it At any time 
20 Betel palms 
22 Stood 
ia Web 
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ze Breathing 
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SPubOC relations 
matter 
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of old Ireland 
3B Loser to 
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.1994 

41 JnireptaoB fuel . 

42 Xiaoping 

43 Cash In hand, 

a.fl. 
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« Tragedy 
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score 

4* Crimebuster 
so Actress Rogers 
M Erotic 
I* Stick with a . 
Slick 

97 Wavering 

«i Zimbabwe's 
capital 

•3 Thinner than 
thin 

#4 SpOUtS 
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Tel.: (44) 21 511 2000 
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go UK — Foundation induction into the 

Street, known simply as of fame of this woman 
“Peek” to Americans and Aus- wbo had polio and learned how 
txians alike, ranks fifth overall ^ and walk again and 
this year, which, if she can became a champion in dressage, 
maintain that spot during the j inducted her with a full- 
final two weeks of the season, qq formal outfit and my hair in 
would represent the best finish a beehive. Yeah! I bounced 
by an American since Tamara nrrt rmH and did everything, and 
McKinney placed third in 1984. it didn’t bother me. didn’t faze 
But it is in the downhill where ^ ^ m h » 

Street’s powerful build and Nonetheless, when the sea- 
even more powerful personality sqj, began, it appeared that the 
have served her best. more experienced and conrider- 


through extended periods with- 
out speaking to each other. 

This has not kept them from 
helping each other on race days 
by giving course reports and 
other assistance. But last 
month, after a reporter con- 
ducted telephone interviews 
with both skiers during training 
in southern France, Lindh de- 
cided to reach out 

“This year has actually been 


“The thing that stands out ably more subdued Lindh , an 
for me is always her incredible Olympic silver medalist in 1992, 
belief in herself,” said Christin would be the American doing 

Cooper, an Olympic stiver mod- the dominating- But since 

atist in 1984. Cooper has known Lindh won the first two down- 
Street since she was dodging hifls in Colorado, Street has 


a lot better between us,” Lindh 

said. “But this reporter was ask- She has even bitten her tongue 
ing about all these very specific on occasion. Bin . it is i a bit tike 
Undents between us, and while tfymg to saddle a gust of wind. 
I was answering, 1 started “One thing I can say about 


t hinking, ‘Why should I discuss 
all these things with a complete 
stranger that! haven’t even dis- 
cussed with Picabo? It seemed 
silly, and right after I hung np 
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ss Brian, formerly 
of Roxy Music 
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“One thing I can say about 
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Vienna’s Brassy Yanks 


John Sayles Turns a Myth Into a Hit in ‘Roan Lush’ 


By Bernard Holland 

New York Tima Service 


manic — that bastion of insular 
Central European culture — 
lurk a couple of their own. 

William McElheney and 
Ronald Pisarkiewicz are both 
brass players. Both came to the 
orchestra' by way of Germany 
in the early 1980s. Both seem 
happily ensconced, accepted by 
their colleagues and their neigh- 
bors. 

They are pan of three con- 
certs under Sir Georg Solti at 
Carnegie Hall. 

McElheney, 40, is from 
Berkeley, California, and stud- 
ied the trombone at Indiana 
University. He had been play- 
ing in the opera house in Xas- 
sel, Germany, when he an- 
swered an ad for a position with 
the Vienna. 

He and his wife, who also is 
American, now live in the sub- 
urb of Klostemeuburg, and 
their two children are like any 
other young Austrian school- 
goers except for an English- 
speaking home life. He gets to 
California every other year for 
family visits. 

□ 

Pisarkiewicz, 51, grew up in 
St. Louis and finished his tuba- 
playing education at the Man- 
hattan School. 

“I thought I would be spend- 
ing the rest of my life in New 
York,'’ he said after a rehearsal. 
“I'm always happy to come 
back here.” 

Pisarkiewicz played in Oslo 
and Frankfurt, but it was 
through contacts made during 
his two years at the Bayreuth 
Festival that he came to Vienna 
Pisarkiewicz, who is divorced, 
misses the completeness of 
American newspapers and 
bookstores, but social calls to 
this country have been fewer in 
recent years. 


Playing in the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic doesn’t allow time for 
much more. 

“Our main job is playing for 
the Vienna State Opera,” said 
McElheney. “They pay for our 
health care and pension. Offi- 
cially, we have two months off 
from the opera, but then there is 
the Salzburg Festival in the 
summer. Realistically, we have 
a three-week vacation every 
year.” 

Despite a vast reputation, the 
Vienna Philharmonic is actual- 
ly a sideline for its musicians. 
The orchestra was first orga- 
nized 150 years ago to generate 
extra income for pit players. 

“It’s no accident our sub- 
scription concerts are at 3:30 on 
Saturday afternoons and 1 1 in 
the morning on Sundays. Thai's 
when we are free,” said McEl- 
heney. With 11 pairs of sub- 
scription concerts, the yearly 
Wiener Festwochen, touring 
and Salzburg, the two men fig- 
ure that their time between the 
opera pit and concert stage is 
split about 65 to 35 percenL 

The Vienna Philharmonic's 
self-government is more repub- 
lic than democracy, they report. 
A steering committee conducts 
business and engages conduc- 
tors, although points and com- 
plaints can be brought up at 
plenary sessions. 

The adjustments to a new job 
had more to do with the tough- 
er-sounding, harder ways he 
had assimilated in Germany. 

McElheney said, “The Vien- 
na ideal corresponds to how 1 
was trained at home: a warm, 
round. Full, brass sound, almost 
fat, not playing accents overly 
hard." 

Pisarkiewicz said: “I own an 
old instrument which I don’t 
use, the kind Mahler would 
have known. I don’t think he 
could have written the Thud 
Symphony for a German or- 
chestra.” He plays a modem 
tuba; indeed, both musicians 
believe new instruments best 
maintain old ways of playing. 


By Stephen Holden 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — Several years ago, at a library sale in 
W i 11 i ams tnwn, Massachusetts, Maggie Renzi paid 25 
cents for a book she had fallen in love with as a child. “The 
Secret of the Ron Mor Skerry," a 1957 novella by Rosalie K. 
Fry, conjures up the legend of the Selldes, mythical Celtic 
sea creatures who are half-human and half-seal. 

The book tells of a young boy swept out to sea and raised 
by seals. And it tells of a 10-year-old girl, enthralled by her 
grandparents* mythic tales, who leads her family back to an 
abandoned home on an island off the Scottish seacoasL 
This is not the sort of tale one associates with the film- 
maker John Sayles, who has made his reputation as a realist. 
But Renzi is his co-producer and companion of more than 
20 years. And their movie “The Secret of Roan Inisb,” 
which opened to rave reviews last month, is on its way to 
becoming one of their most successful films. 

“I’ve always liked stories of children raised by animals, ’* 
Sayles said. “I liked the fact that the kids win not by 
discovering a magic word or something like that but by 
making a tough commitment.” 

The 44-year-old director, who is half-Irish, decided to 
shift the film’s setting from Scotland to Ireland, a country 
he had previously visited for only one day. (“Roan Inish” in 
Gaelic means “Seal Island.”) 

“The story had more resonance than just an animal 
story,” he said. “Where so many Irish songs and stories are 
about leaving Ireland, this was about people making the 
decision to go back to their roots. It became an exploration 
of roots in general and what they mean to people.” 
Geoffrey Gilmore, the director of the Sundance Film 
Festival, where “The Secret of Roan Inish” was shown in 
January, acknowledges that the film “is about the whole 
notion of loss of family and of trying to discover one’s 
roots.” 

“But where the simplistic Hollywood archetype involves 
Ending a father in the end,” he adds, “Sayles doesn’t seek 
simple solutions. He draws you in with metaphors.” 

“The Secret of Roan Inish.” the ninth film Sayles has 
written and directed, was not an easy picture to make. The 
Irish climate was so unpredictable that Sayles had only two 
months in which he could expect good weather. And as for 
working in the water with seals — don’t ask. The film cost S5 
million, about $2 million more than the average budget of a 
Sayles Him. He didn’t secure the necessary financing until 
two weeks into filming in 1993. 

“Our timing couldn’t have been worse,” he recalls. “It 
would have been better had we started a year earlier. That 


was when the studios would buy anything with sprocket 
holes that they could call a children’s fum. A year later every 
studio had three or four of its own, ana they weren't 
shopping.” 

Tne boomlet in children’s films faded quickly in 1993 
when Miramax released a children's movie set in Ireland, 
“Into the West,” which did poorly at the box office despite 
good reviews. Miramax, which is known for its skillful 



lack MnmApg/Tbe New YoA Toes 

John Sayles: "Draws yon in with metaphors.** 

handling of small movies, had gone so far as to revamp its 
campaign midway in the film’s release, changing the target 
audience from children to adults, but it was too late. 

“The Secret of Roan Inish” languished for nearly two 
years before finding a distributor in First Look Pictures, a 
recently formed West Coast company owned by the Over- 
seas Film Group, a foreign sales agency. 

“It struck a phenomenal chord with me," said Ray Price, 
who runs First Look. “It seemed not to be a children’s film 
but a film about people that included children." And, in 
fact, the film is drawing mostly adult audiences. 

Sayles ’5 career has brought consistent critical acclaim bat 
little commercial success. Throughout his 15 years in film 
making, beginning with “The Return of the Secaucus Sev- 
en,” he has had to struggle to find financing and distribu- 


tion, often putting his own money, made from screenwrit- 

^^hetanSneto tum a clear profit for Sayles 
science-fiction comedy “Brother Fran Another Planet 
(1984), about an who has a senes of adventuro in 

^Sayte said his last movie, “Pa^ion fish,” 

1992, will break even with foreign sales. Tire one before tnai, 
“City of Hope” (1991), made a small profit for the home- 

ttebagW! movie '-Eight 

Men Out” (1988) and “Mate-wan” ( 1 98 p. 3 n^ic drama 
about the labor movement, lost money. Eight Men Out, 
which was the first movie Sayles wrote, rook 1 « years to get 
nuifig' “Matewan” took seven. , 

The financial uncertainty Sayles faces each tune he makes 
a movie is the price that American independent filmm akers 


thr ough and through and who have no ambitions to aireci 
work that is other *han their own,” said the S un da nc e 
festival’s Gilmore. “He’s one of the few filmm akers in the 
United States who is sensitive to issues of social class and 
ideological politics.” .... , . . 

Although Sayles has been tempted by Hollywood, he has 
resisted, “rtmee had a studio executive say, ‘why don’t you 
work for usT ” he recalls. “When I asked if I would be given 
c wstwTg control and final cut, she said, ‘If we gave you that, 
we’d have to give it to everybody.’ ” . 

To illustrate the difference between bring independent 
^ going mainstream, he points to two baseball movies, his 
own°Eight Men Out,” in which it’s clear that the team is not 
going to win the World Series, and “The NaturaL" For the 
latter, the ending of Bernard Malamud’s novel was changed 
from a player, striking out to him hitting a home run. 

Hollywood may never give Sayles the creative control he 
insists on, but it pays him well to write screenplays and be a 
script doctor. A fast writer, he has even found time in the 
breaks between projects to complete three novels and one 
short-story collection. 

To pay off his debt from “Roan Inish,” Sayles worked on 
a half-dozen scripts for others, including a basketball movie 
forDisney, “The Mummy” for Universal and two drafts of a 
film about the 1960s for Rob Reiner. He also did piecework 
on “Bedlam,” a remake of an old Boris Karloff film , and on 
“Apollo 13,” a movie starring Tom Hanks that will open in 
June. And he found time to complete two ori gin al screen- 
plays. 

Sayles has already researched and written his next film, 
“Loire Star,” about a Texas sheriff who is trying to solve a 


37-year-old murder. 

‘Tm more exhausted than discouraged,” he said of his 
frantic schedule. “When yon write for other people, you 
have to work a lot harder than when you work for yourself. 
At the same time you have to remember all die people who 
are dying to make movies and who aren’t getting a chance 
to. So you can’t complain about having to work too hard or 
feel entitled to anything. You have to remind yourself, Tm 
doing something I want to da What could be better?” 
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ISO) -> 08 PC 18.64 6/43 pc 

8.48 2,35 r 9/48 104 in 

6/43 002 s 4/39 -2/29 r 

6*3 1.34 hi 8/43 -lOl pc 

ia/SO 205 Hi 11.52 8/43 9 

6/43 002 C *09 -4.25 an 

1102 4,39 pc 1305 10«S0 I 

B446 104 C 12/53 8 M3 pc 

8 M3 .£09 pc 8.43 -329 * 

307 -1)31 pc 205 -3/27 an 

15.03 *09 pc 1601 7 '*4 pc 

*09 -229 Bi 8/43 -2/29 pc 

408 -3 07 i 4Q9 -307 an 

7/44 -|.3i r B'M 002 Bn 

002 -lOl C 205 -307 sr 

10/80 6/43 rti 9/48 307 1 

7/44 .1,31 C 7/44 I <34 pc 

9/41 -lOl C 409 -307 DC 

8 '43 002 r 7/*4 -1 31 at 


Oceania 



Jeanrum 


I UnMnwaiaCK, 
Cob 


North America 

Rain wil end Thursday along 
iha East Coast, titan dry. 
difly ureatrwf can be expect- 
ed Friday and Saturday. 
Toronto and Chicago will 
have malnty dry weather with 
a moderating trend Much at 
the West Coast win be wet. 
and heavy rain l« likely In 
some areas. 


Europe 

London and Pane wtl have 
frequent showers and gusty 
winds Friday and Saturday. 
Showers will also dampen 
portions of Span and Portu- 
gal. An area of ran wfll trek 
from Italy to the Sack Sea. 
Ory and mild weather Is 
expected 8i much of crrrtraJ 
and easrern Europe. 


Asia 

A storm will bring rain to 
much of Japan and Korea on 
Thursday. Strong, cold winds 
will folaw Friday and Satur- 
day. with snow showers in 
some areas. Much at east- 
ern Chine will be dry and 
cool Thursday. Rains will 
return Friday and Saturday, 
especially In s outhern areas. 


Middle East 


Today Tomorrow 

HtBh Law W Mgh Law W 

Of OF C/P C/F 

24/75 14/S7 ■ 26/79 14/57 * 
18-64 13/55 PC 10.96 13/55 1 
22/71 11/S! • 22.71 8.48 * 

14*7 7/44 l 16*1 6/43 s 

15/99 3*48 * 17/62 6 '48 • 

29/8* 12/53 s 36-77 BMC a 
2*.7S 15*9 ■ 27/80 12/53 ■ 


24/76 14/57 B 25/77 17/82 pc 
38.79 13/66 e 2679 18/84 pc 


Today Tomorrow 

H*i Lm W High Lew W 
OF OF OF OP 

«gkm 1B®1 11/52 pc 17*2 12*3 * 

Cop* Town 23/73 13*9 , 24/75 18*1 I 

Cauuanco 19*8 9M8 ■ 2271 11/52 1 

Hware 18*4 10*0 1 23/73 11*3 pe 

Lapp* 31« 26/79 pc 32*9 27*0 pc 

ho*oM 22/71 11/52 DO 23/73 14 57 t 

Time 17/82 9/48 I 17*2 »M8 pc 


Hoi* Kong 

Manta 

Now Mm 

Seen 

SrongMI 

Bmapae 

Tap. 

Torero 


CIF OF 
33*1 28.79 
13*6 -1*1 
20*8 16*1 
26*3 22/71 
23/73 ie /59 

16*1 7/44 

21/70 12*3 
31*6 2373 
2271 18*1 
18*1 SM6 


Latin America 

Suamt Aim* 2678 14/57 PC 2B«4 19*6 pc 

re/ocaa 2B*2 17*2 pc 29*4 17*2 pe 

LPna 30*6 21/70 pc 31 88 2170 pc 

MwocoOnr &)*B 9/46 Wi 21-70 5 M3 pc 

Rlodajorooo 29*2 23/73 pc 34*3 24/75 pc 

9a*ta00 2679 9/48 , 28*2 12*3 PC 


Legend: a- jurmy. pc-panty dowdy. c-c*audy. Bhehnmis. t-OwBerSioms. r-mhv d-gnow Burrtoa. 
awnow. Moo. W-WMhsr. A8 maps, f or e cas ts and data provided by Acou-Woothor, too. Z 1995 


North America 


Loo A/ipdea 

Mam 

Brwpmt 


Tonne 

WMhrgton 


S -18/4 pc 
I 4/39 pc 

» 5 24 pc 

; -307 PC 
1 3*7 pc 

i -50* pc 
1 19/66 a 
I 7.44 gc 
[ 1Z*J r 
I 18*8 Wi 
i -1*1 I 
I -11M3 pc 
> 19 *6 pc 
l -1*1 pc 
l 15*9 pc 
! 12*3 r 
i 7/4* tth 
I */lB pc 
! - 1*1 pc 


B OSTON COLLEGE, one of America’s 
leading Catholic colleges, has canceled 
a planned award to former Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of Britain after protests 
from the Irisb-American community. The 
college has planned to present Thatcher 
with its Ignatius Medal on May 5, but after 
criticism from some I rish- Americans, 
joined by Cardinal Jofca O'Connor of New 
York, Thatcher’s office said she would be 
unavailable on the date. Mot 5 is the 14th 
anniversary of the death of the Irish Re- 
publican Army hunger striker Bobby 
Sands, who was the first of 1 1 convicted 
IRA terrorists to starve themselves to 
death because London refused to accord 
them the status of political prisoners. Bos- 
ton College said that Thatcher would re- 
ceive some other honor at a later date. 

□ 

Luciano P a varotti isn’t shy about strut- 
ting his stuff in the land of reggae. The 
Italian tenor’s 90-minute concert in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, was sold out, with the audi- 
ence swelled by thousands of schoolchil- 
dren offered tickets at reduced prices. 

□ 

Another servant spills the beans on Brit- 
ain's royal family. Norman Batson, a for- 


mer footman, told a tabloid newspaper 
that Prince Philip — ate you ready for this? 
— once failed to recognize a fingexbowl, 
emptied the water from it and Med with 


earn tied the water from it and Med with 
with berries and cream, which he proceed- 
ed to eat fiaxson said Queen H 

ignored the gaffe. 

□ 

Qaniia Sddffer has become the latest 
supennodd to renounce wearing fur on the 
catwalk, says the activist group People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals. 

□ 

The British composer Sir Andrew Lloyd 
Webber has bought the rights to the Holly- 
wood nmsical “A Star Is Bom” and plans 
to take it to London's West End and 
Broadway, a spokesman said. 

□ 

The Italian film director Franco Zeffirelli 
has woo substantial damages and an apolo- 
gy from a weekly film magazine that alleged 
he was fascist After winning the case 
against Screen International, ZeffireflTs 
lawyers said he would give the money to a 
Catania Catholic organization “to be used 
for charitable purposes in Seay.” Lawyers 
refused to disclose the amount of d a m ages. 



GENEROUS PENSION — Don and 
SMriey Pence of Phoenix, Arizona, 
alter winning $102 million in * lottery. 
The couple, who are in their mid-SOs, 
said they wouM retire forthwith. It was 
tiie fifth-largest U.S. lottery payout 





Your stomach’s growfing. 
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Mother Nature s calling. 
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Your flight s boarding. 
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With XF&T USADirectf* and 
World Connect ® Service , you can make 
multiple calls without redialing 
your card or access number. 

You’re in a hurry. So we’ll be brief. AT&T USADirect and 


World Connect Service gets you fast, clear connections » *1 

■ .f» *^ 

back to die United Slates or to any of over 190 other. '* •- 7 f 

- 

■ W t m 

countries. Also, an easier wav to mate multiple calls. * ■ ' i - 

> *•: - 

Up to 10 In a row Just dial the AT&T Access Number ~ 
below for die country you're calling from. Your call • > • 

will go through in seconds. Then, Instead of hanging ' <!■ \ ■ T 

■ %.■ ' 

up after each call, busy signal or unanswered call.; : 


simply press the #button. Now you’re ready to mate .• ' ' .- 
the next tall, in short, mate the most of vour limited! > 


time. Spend less time dialing And more time talking.' 


ASIA /PACIFIC 

fCRZEAliNtl 

ono -911 

AUSTRIA * 1 T * 

022 - 903-011 

HUNGARY- . 

801 - 000-01111 

"HO'SWAY 

' 980 - 199-11 

MIDDLE EAST 

AUSTRALIA 

1 EDO- 801 -Dll 

PHILIPPINES' 

105-11 

BBGIUM- 

0 - 000 - 100-10 

ICaAND'. 

999-091 

POUNIJT*' 

0 101 0-480- Bill 

CMHRMV . 

AOO-flN 

CHINA. PRC*** 

10811 

RUSSIA- • (MOSCOW! 165-5942 

BiJLGWK 

QOWH-QQIO 

1RBAND 

1 - 880 - 550-080 

PORTUGAL* 

0581 7 - 1-288 

Cyprus* 

080 -MJti) 

HONGKONG 

800-1111 

SAB 3 AH' 

235-2872 

CROATIA** . . 

9848-0011 

ITALY' . _ 

172-1911 

ROMANIA' 

01 - 800-4280 

EGYPT* (CAIRO ) 1 

510-0290 

INDIA* 

800-117 

JlffiAKlfif 

bm-qin-1ii 

CZECH RSt/BUC- 

90 - 428-68101 

LIECHTENSTEIN' 

155 - 00-11 

SLOVAK REP 

00 - 420-00101 

ISRAQ. 

177 - 100-2727 

INDONESIA* 

DO 1 -B 01 - 1 D 

TiiliflK; 

mi-A-'to 

DENBURK- 

8001-9010 

LITHUANIA* 

87798 

SPAIN. 

988 - 99 - 08-11 

wj>n 

W-£& 

JAPAN*. 

0039-111 

TAIWAN- 

0080 - 10 ZU -0 

FIRLAND* 

0000 - 100-10 

LUXEUSOUftO 

M-tac-mn 

SWEDEN' 

020 - 796-611 

LEBANON (BBrajT)'. .. 428-001 

KOREA 

009-11 

[HAIL Al III* 

•ajivwi-llll 

FRANGE . 

1 BJ-O 011 

MALTA 

08 DO- 890-110 

SWITZERLAND - 

155 - 00-11 

WI/CHWaiA 

. 1 - 8 OO- 10 . 

fJACM 

IKli Ml 

EUROPE 

GERMANY 

oiao-ooio 

MONACO- 

19 :- 90 11 

UKRAINE* 

80180-11 

TUHKEY* 

00 - HH -12277 

MALAYSIA 

Boo- ran 

ARMENIA'' 

8/14111 

GREECE' 

00 - 800-1311 

NETHDUANOS- 

0 B-ea- 9 iii 

out 

86 ra- 89 -nm 

D AMBEAWUIES" 

SB-171 


AMERICAS 

AflKNTWA* jm-aoKHwm 
BOLIVIA- O-BW-1112 

BRAZIL. mo- ana 

CANMA 1 -800-575-2222 

CHAE . . 860 -estZ 

COLOMBIA . . . -988-11-0010 

a SALVADOR', . . 199 

KOWURASf. ... 123 

. SWKMfiMWB 


'WKma. . ..... -“ft 9 

PBUff T9l 

VENEZUELA*. . . 80-011-120 

AFRICA 

GABOR* BOO-081 

S3WBIA- .. ... 00111 

IVORY COAST ... . 08-111-11 
KENYA*. . .. OSD-10 

UBERW- . . 707-797 

SOOTH AFRICA 0-808-99-0123 


TrueWorld* Connections 
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